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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


eet seen 


In consequence of the many calamitous 
fires that have recently occurred, we con- 
sider it a duty to give as much publici'y 
as possible to the different Stations of the 
Fire Engines of the London Insurance 
Offices ; so that immediate notice may be 
given to the resident Fire-men at the near- 
est Station, on the breaking out of a fire. 
Ratcliffe Highway—Sun. 

Lower East Smithfield—Jmperial- 

Ditto Nightingale Lane—Reyal Exchange. 
Well Close Square—Pheniz. 

Bishopsgate Street Without, Sweet Apple 

Court— Union. 

Threadneedle Street, near the South Sea 

House— London. 

Upper Thames Street (Lambeth. Hill)— 

Royal Exchange. 

Carter Lane, near St, Paul’s—Pheniz. 

Ear! Street, Blackfriars—At/as. 

Ditto............Ditto—Gilodbe. 

Little Bridge Street, Blackfriars—Hand- 
in- Hand. 

Fleet Market—Eagle, 

West Smithfield—Aope. 

Holborn Bridge—Sun. 

Well Street, Oxford Street-—Westminster. 

Swallow Street, Ditto—Sun. 

Warwick Street, Golden Square—Royal 

Exchange. 

Baker Street, Portman-square— Union. 
Horseferry Road, Westminster—Globe. 
Regent Street, Piccadilly —County. 
Charing Cross— Phenix. 
Hungerford Market— British. 
Dito......... Ditto—Jmperial. 
Bedford Bury (Covent Garden) — West- 
minster. 
Commercial Road, Lambeth—Sun. 
Horslydown (John Street)— Sun. 
Weston Street, Bermondsey— A/bion. 
Thomas Street, in the Borough—London, 
Carter Lane, Tooley Street—Pheniz. 
Ditto............Ditto—Royal Exchange. 

A Constant Reaper will find in Be- 
tham’s Baronetage, or indeed in every Ba- 
ronetage, that Sir Edmund Bacon is styled 
the Premier Baronet, as the lineal de- 
scendant of an early Baronet. 

Da. Booger writes thus: “ I feel much 
obliged to Mr. Urban’s intelligent Corre- 
spondent, who so very handsomely cor- 
rects the venial anachronism into which I 
had fallen, respecting a belief of Shen- 
stone’s being the author of the notices 
concerning Spence. On referring to the 
third volume of Shenstone’s Works, print- 
ed for J. Dodsley iv 1769, I perceive a 
short note subjyined io the last Letter, 
stating that he died on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary 1763. The volumes whence I tran- 
scribed the -MS account of Spence, &c. 
were presented to me by a gentleman ree 


siding near the Leasowes, who assured 
me ‘ they once were Mr, Shenstone’s pro- 
perty.’ This, no doubt, was the case, 
having his accustomed vignette of a part 
of the Leasowes pasted on the inside of 
the covers, The notices in question were 
evidently written by some relative, or inti- 
mate friend, who was well acquainted with 
the facts thus circumstantially detailed, 
If a friend, probably by J. Dodsley, the 
surviving brother of him whose death is 
so particularly recorded in the MS. Nor 
is it unlikely (with the exception of what 
relates to the melancholy dissolution of 
Spence) that they were transcribed from 
private memoranda of Shenstone.” 

R. C. communicates the following in- 
formation: Vol. LXXXIX. p. 572. ‘* Lord 
Hill is not the brother of Lord Berwick, 
but a younger son of Sir Joho Hill, bart. 
of Hawkestone, Salop, a distant relative 
of Lord Berwick.”—P. 578. *‘ Is there not 
a mistake either in the copy, or in the ori- 
ginal inscription of the antient ring here 
described ? I presume it is, or was in- 
tended to be, “‘ al as God well,” that is, 
*€as God pleases.”—P. 594, “ Alexander 
Ross’s ‘ Medicus Medicatus’ may be seen 
in the Bodleian Library, as appears by 
the printed catalogue, in which there is no 
mention of Sir T. Browne’s treatise ‘ De 
Lucis Causa et Origine’.” 

Antiquus (vol, LXXXIX. ii. p. 489), 
who inquires after the family of Lamée, is 
referred to a pedigree of that family, un- 
der Hetion on the Hill, in Mr. Surtees’ 
first vol. of the Hist. of Durham ; the last 
heir, it is believed, left Anthony Storey of 
Newbottle his executor. 

T. P. remarks, ‘“* You give the state- 
ment of a ‘ Sussex Experimentalist,’ the 
errors of which are so conspicuous, that 
a child who had only passed through the 
four first rules of arithmetic could not fail 
to detect them.” 

A. Z. (p. 2) would much oblige G. H. 
W. by informing him, “ whether John 
Hanger (who died in 1654) was father or 
brother of George, who died in 1688. 
The inscriptions to the Hangers in Driffield 
Church would be very acceptable. Sir 
George Hanger of Driffield, kunt. was, 
I presume, son of George, who died in 
1688. The purchaser of Driffield, John 
Hanger, is stated in some of the Peerages 
to have been of the family of Aungier.” 

A Corresponpent asks, “Is it ne- 
cessary that éwo Churchwardens should be 
returned for each parish ?” 

Mr. Goprrey will find the first of the 
Series of Letters from the Continent print- 
ed in p. 25 of our January Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urzan,; March |. 
i following is an extract of a 
Letter from Colonel Tay!or to 
William Marsden, esq. dated 
7th Nov. 1805. li strongly pour- 
trays the excellent character of our 
late revered Monarch George IIl.; 
shewing how highly he appreciated 
the splendid talents of our immortal 
Nelson, and how deeply he deplored 
his irretrievable loss, after the glo- 
rious victory of Trafalgar. E. P, 
“ His Majesty has commanded me to 
express, in the strongest terms, his feelings 
of approbation of every part of the con- 
duct of his gallant fleet, under the distin 
guished and lamented Commander in 
Chief, whose glorious and meritorious 
exertions are made yet more conspicuous, 
if possible, by the details of the opposition 
and difficulties the squadron had to en- 
counter during that distinguished action.” 
*“ Every tribute of praise appears to 
His Majesty, due to Lord Nelson, whose 
loss he never can sufficiently regret.” 
er 
Mr. Unzan, 
HE subjoined Letter, written by 
Lord Nelson, with his left hand, 
and addressed to Lord Melville, is 
highly characteristic of the warm and 
genuine friendship he evinced towards 
the gallant Capt. Layman, who had 
been, as the immortal hero conceived, 
harshly censured by a Court Martial. 
Yours, &c. N.R.S. 


indsor, 


“* Victory, at Sea, March 10, 1805. 
“ My dear Lord, 

* T enclose some remarks msde by 
Captain Layman #hilst he was in * * * * 
after the very unfortunate less of that 
fine sloop, which your Lordship was so good 
as to give him the command of. Your 
Lordship will find the remarks flow from 
a most intelligent and active mind, and 
may be useful should any expedition take 
place against * * ¥ ¥ *, 

“ And, my dear Lord, give me leave to 
recommend Captain Layman to your kind 
protection ; for, notwithstanding the Court 
Martial bas thought him deserving of cen- 


sure for his rudning in with the land, yet, 
my Lord, allow me to say that Captain 
Layman’s misfortune was perhaps cen- 
ceiving that other people’s abilities were 
equal to his own, which indeed very few 
people are. 

* | own myself one of those who do not 
fear the shore, for hardly any great things 
are done in a small ship by a man that 
is; therefore | make very great al- 
lowances for him — imdeed his station 
was intended never to be from the shore 
in the Streights, and if he did not every 
day risk his sloop, he would be useless 
upon that station. 

* Captain Layman has served with me 
in three ships, and I am well acquainted 
with his bravery, zeal, judgment, and ae- 
tivity, nor dol regret the loss of the Ra- 
ven compared to the value of Captain Lay- 
man’s services, which are a national loss, 

“You must, my dear Lord, forgive the 
warmth which I express for Captain Lay- 
man, but he is in adversity, and therefore 
has the more claim to my attention and 
regard, 

“ If I bad been censured every time I 
bave run my ship, or fleets under my com- 
mand, into great danger, I should long 
ago have been out of the service, and never 
in the House of Peers. 

“Netson & Bronrtz. 

*€ Viscount Melville.” 


—— 


Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
N your Reviewer’s account of Mr. 
Wix’s Letter to the Bishop of St. 
David's (p. 152), there is a passage, 
which appears to me likely to mis- 
lead an inexperienced Reader. The 
Reviewer says, “* We perfectly be- 
lieve Mr. Wix to have had the best in- 
tention, and we know, iv justification of 
him, that Popery and Protestantism 
are not so much distinguished by dif- 
ferences, as by the simple proceeding, 
in the latter, of omissions. Amputa- 
tion, pruning, rubbing-off lichens 
and mosses, were the chief processes 

used in the Reformation.” 

The differences between Popery 
and Protestantism are much — 
than 
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than your Reviewer represents them. 
The differences are so great, that 
Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, and many 
others, who perfectly knew what 
Popery was, chose rather to suffer 
death at the stake, than to conform 
to it. If an unlearned Protestant 
were asked, why have you such an 
abhorrence of Popery? he might very 
justly answer, Because it was abhor- 
red by Latimer, Cranmer, and Rid- 
ley ;—because they “ resisted it unto 
death,”—because they “ gave their 
bodies to be burned,” rather than 
continue in it;—and because our 
Church says, that the idolatry, which 
it practises, is “to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians.” The sacri- 
fice of lifef and the strong language 
of our Liturgy, were not the effects 
of irritation and resentment, but of 
the most deliberate and pious con- 
viction. 

But to return to your Reviewer. 
He states the Churches of England 
and Rome are distinguished not so 
much by differences, as by omissions! 
The “ omissions” are the very ‘ dif- 
ferences,” which distinguish the two 
Churches. The doctrines and usages 
omitied by the Church of England 
contain the essential differences, on 
account of which our martyred Re- 
formers laid down their lives. 

The Reviewer represents our Re- 
formation as the mere removal of 
lichens and mosses, that is, excres- 
cences, exterior to the substances on 
which they are found. Iu this he is 
greatly mistaken. The corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, abolished 
by the Reformation, were not super- 
ficial matters of indifference, but the 
very essence of Popery, such as its 
idolatry in the sacrifice of the mass, 
and the idolatrous doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, which led to it; its 
idolatry in the invocation of Saints; its 
“ blasphemuus fables and dangerous 
deceits,” in the doctrine of purga- 
tory, &c. These corruptions of the 
Romish Church are, uuvhappily, so 
far from being mere “lichens and 
mosses,” that they are articles o 
JSaith, which the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, and all converts to Popery *, 
are sworn to maintain to the last mo- 
ment of their lives. 


™ 





* See the ‘Ordo Administrandi Sacra- 
menta,” p.56. published by Keating, 
London, 1812, 


Difference between Popery and Protestantism. 
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I will only observe further, that 
the question, whether the invocation 
of Saints, included in the Declaration 
against Popery, is idolatry or not, is 
not simply a matter of opinion and 
dispute between the Bishop of St. 
David’s and Mr. Wix, but is a crite- 
rion of doctrine, which distinguishes 
Protestants from Papists, and is, 
therefore, as well as transubstantia- 
tion and the sacrifice of the mass, an 
effectual test of Popery. These are 
the offences against true religion, 
which make the state of the Church 
of Rome to be “so far wide from 
the nature of the true Church, that 
nothing can be wider t.” 

But the Reviewer will, perhaps, 
form a correcter view of the imprac- 
ticability of the projected union, as 
well as of some of the pernicious ten- 
dencies of its proposal, if, in addition 
to the Protestant objections, which 
have been made to it, he will read a 
Tract by Mr. M*Dermot, a Roman Ca- 
tholick, on the subject, published by 
Keating, 1819. 8. T..P. 

ee 

23, Old Bond-street, 
Mr. Urpan, March 14. 

HE writer of the article in your 

Magazine for February, under 
the head of Lucky Hits, p. 127, ap- 
pears not to have been aware that 
the copy of Geyler’s Navicula Fatu- 
orum 1510, sold by Mr. Saunders, of 
Fleet-street, for 6s. to Mr. Boone, 
was not only imperfect in several 
places, but was so stated on the first 
leaf, and by the auctioneer at the sale. 
Mr. Edwards's copy certainly brought 
421. but it was from the circumstance 
of two unlimited commissions cross- 
ing each other. Since the fever of 
that time several copies have occur- 
red in the sales, and the last was sold 
in 1819, at Mr. King’s, for 2/. 10s. 
The copy imported by me last year 
had been purchased at Sandras’ sale 
for 11 francs, and was bought at the 
usual price on the Continent (24 
francs). 

The only dse to be made of the 
copy in question would be in the per- 
fecting another. 1 have been led to 
give these particulars, as from the 
statement in your pages it would lead 
@ person unacquainted with the fact 
to suppose that it had escaped obser- 
vation. R. Tu1pHo0ok. 





+ Homily for Whitsunday, Part II. 
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Account oF THE AntTiENnT ScuLp- 
TURES IN THE Roya Museum at 
Paris; wirh Remarks By Mr. 
Fossrooxe. No. il. 

(Continued from p. 136.) 

V. Avexanper Severus. A Co- 
lossal Bust. The drapery of the 
Paludamentam is in excellent style. 
(Visconti, p. 3.) Winckelman says, 
(4rt. L. vi. c. 8) ** We do not know 
of any statue of Alexander Severus. 
This Bust belonged to Pius VI. The 
pretended head found at Obircoli is 
an Elagabaius. In the Florentine 
Museum are, however, two busts of 
this Emperor; one in a toga, the 
other in a cuirass. In the Palais 
Royal Gems, Tom. ii. pl. XLVIIL. is 
a portrait.—They are, however, very 
rare.” 

VI. Srarves or BarsBarian Pri- 
soners. ‘** We see (says Visconti, 
pp. 3, 4) by the costume of these co- 
lossal figures, of which the draperies 
are executed in porphyry, that they 
represent some Barbarian Princes, who 
had adorned the triumphs of some 
Roman Emperor of the third century, 
for the style of the execution denotes 
this period. The heads and the arms, 
of white marble! are restorations of 
the 17th century.” The constant cos- 
tume of Barbarians upon ancient mo- 
numents are anaxyrides, or loose 
Turkish trowsers, and a_ bonnet, 
crooked forward, like the Phrygian. 
In this marble we see the bad effects 
of injudicious restoration. 

Vil. Lucius Venus. A Colossal 
Bust. His head is covered with a fold 
of the toga, and crowned with wheat- 
ears, according to the costume of the 
Fratres Arvaies in the rite of sa- 
crificing. (Visconti, p. 4.) In the 
Villa Borghesé (says Winckelman, 
Art. 6,7) are three busts of Lucius 
Verus; one of extreme beauty, larger 
than life. The most rare head, a por- 
trait of him in his youth, is at the 
Ruspoli Palace. There is also a bust 
at the Capitol. Of the three at the 
Villa Borghesé, two are copies. In 
the Florentine Museum is a statue 
found at Palestrina, to which is adapt- 
ed a head of Verus, taken from a bust 
of the Villa Mattei; and another bast 
found near the Porta Major. The 
French Museum has three busts; one 
taken from the Ducal Palace of Mo- 
dena; another, from the Villa Albani; 
and this, which was before at the 
Chateau d’Ecouen. 


Antient Sculptures in Royal Museum at Paris. 
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VIII. Awrowinvus Pivs. A Colossal 
Bust. It is in the same costume as 
the preceding article (Visconti, p. 4), 
and came from the same place. His 
portraits are common. There is a 
bust at the Capitol; another at the 
Florentine Museum. Colossal heads 
are to be seen at the Palaces Farnesé 
and Borghesé, and at the Castle of S. 
Angelo. A head from Adrian’s Villa 
is in the Pio-Clementine Museum. 

IX. Juprrer Seraris. A Colossal 
Head. Paganism has sometimes con- 
founded this God with the Sun; at 
other times with Pluto. The hair of 
the head is that of Jupiter; the Mo- 
dius, or bushel, which surmounts it, 
is a symbol! of the benevolent deities, 
and an attribute of Serapis. (Visconti, 
p- 4.) All the figures of Jupiter Se- 
rapis are of the later ages, not older 
than the Ptolemies. (Macrob. Saturn. 
L. i. c.7. p. 179.) Upon a gem in 
Stosch the modius accompanies the 
head of Jupiter Philius; and the dis- 
tinction of heads of Serapis or Pluto 
from those of Jupiter is the disposition 
of the hair. In the former, it is turned 
backwards in front, as occurs upon 
three Serapises at the Villa Albani, 
the Villa Pamphili, and the Guistiniani 
palace. In one gem the beard is 
forked. (Winckelm. 4rt.4.2.) Count 
Caylus (Rech. v. 187) observes, that 
the Romans did not adopt the symbol 
of the modius before the reign of Ha- 
drian. According to some authors, 
the modius distinguishes Serapis of 
the Nile, because it symbolizes the 
fertility of that river. The modius 
upon the heads of Deities and that 
upon coins differ in form. The latter 
has feet. 

X. Traszan. A Colossal Head, in 
a civic crown. Next to the celebrated 
column, the finest specimen of the 
art of his time is the colossal head 
at the Villa Albani (Winckelm.); and 
there are or were two busts in the 
French Museum, of which one be- 
longed to the same Villa, but the 
French one is not the finest. There 
is another colossal head, crowned like 
this, at the Capitol; another, at the 
Farnese palace ; and a third, supposed 
to have belonged to the statue upoa 
the column, in the palace of the Car- 
dinal della Valle. (Mongez, Rec. 
a’ Antiq. 14.) 

XI. Esevtarius. A Colossal Bust. 
His head is wrapped io a bandage, or 


sort 
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sort of turban, which occurs in many 
images of this God, and in some por- 
traits of antient Physicians. The fea- 
tures, beard, and hair, though resem- 
bling those of Jupiter, have not his 
majestic character. (Visconti, p. 5.) 
The fine Hygeia in the collection of 
Mr. Hope, which the Author of these 
Remarks illustrated, has a bandage 
round the head. The assimilation of 
features to Jupiter is presumed to 
have been founded upon the antient 
opinion, that the son more often re- 
sembled the grandfather than the fa- 
ther. The finest known head of Escu- 
Japius is at the Villa Albani. 

X11. Paepra anv Hirrotitus. A 
bas-relief. This marble once formed 
the face of atomb. The story is re- 
presented iv two acts. On the left, the 
son of Theseus rejects the seductions 
of Phedra and her Nurse. The Temple 
of Diana, in the back-ground, alludes 
to the love of Hippolitus for the 
chase and the purity of his manners, 
On the right, the same hero is huating 
the wild boar of Philius, of which Se- 
neca, the Tragedian, has made men- 
tion. (Visconti, p.5.) Bas-reliefs thus de- 
Dominated are common ; but, asit was 
the Nurse, not Phedra, who made the 
declaration, (See Monum. ined. ii. 102. 
Pitt. Ercol. 1. iii. tav. 16. Bartollant. 
tav. 6), and there have been numerous 
wrong appropriations of marbles to 
this story, it may be said of Visconti’s 
account, without wholly rejecting it, 
that it is not clearly beyond doubt a 
Phedra and Hippolitus, though sup- 
ported by the high name of Visconti. 

XIIl. Tue Inpian Baccuvus. A 
Colossal. Bust. The mythological 
Conqueror of the Indies, (Visconti, 
p- 5.) These figures are quite com- 
mon ; and occur on all sorts of monu- 
ments. Bacchus (says Mythology) let 
his beard grow during bis Indian ex- 
pedition, and therefore was so repre- 
sented, when it was intended to depict 
him as Conqueror. The figure was 
intended to combine the ideal beauty 
of manhood with youth. The bearded 
Bacchus of the Hamilton Vases (vol. i.) 
is among the best. 

XIV. Vass, in form of a Crarmra, 
adorned with masks, Sileni and Fauns, 
and other Bacchic emblems of excel- 
lent execution. It is engraved by 
Piranesi. (Vases, pl. 94.) It is placed 
upon an hexagonal altar, of which the 
three largest faces are concave, aud 
the three smaller alternating. Upon 
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one of the first is a priest, crowned, 
and in Greek costume, making offer- 
ings upon a small altar, placed be- 
tween two laurels. It is probably a 
quindecimvir ; for this was the appel- 
lation given by the Romans to a col- 
lege of fifteen priests, who preserved 
the Sibylline oracles, and were attached 
to the worship of Apollo. They wore 
a Greek costume. The tripod of this 
God, surmousted by its cover (cor- 
lina), upon which is a raven, was one 
of the attributes of the same priest- 
hood. The crown of wheat-ears isa 
symbol of the Fratres Arvales. These 
two priesthoods were probably united 
in the same personage. This altar is 
remarkable for delicacy and richness 
of execution, as well as perfect con- 
servation, (Visconti, p. 6.) The Si- 
bylline Books were certainly in the 
custody of the Quindecimviri ; but 
there is an attribution of the symbols 
of Apollo, and the Fratres Arvales, 
apparently forced in to furnish a plau- 
sible account. Possibly the altar 
commemorates a Vow to Apollo by 
one of the Fratres Arvailes. 

XV. Tue Sauroctronos. A Sla- 
tue. Praxiteles worked, in bronze, a 
joung Apollo shooting av arrow ata 

izard rampant, whence the appel- 


lation, according to Pliny, of Sauroc- 


tonos, or lizard-killer. Many imi- 
tations of this celebrated statue have 
reached our era. None is more eu- 
tire than this. It is of Parian marble. 
It came, as well as the whole Borghesé 
collection, from Rome tothis Museum. 
(Visconti, p. 1.) Winckelman con- 
tends, that all these statues denote 
Apollo impubder in boyhood ; and they 
have the symbol of youth, legs cro 
sed. See Hist. de ' Art. V1.2. See 
too Menum. Ant. Ined. No. 4, for one 
of the Villa Borghesé Sauroctonoi ; 
for there were éwo in that collection. 
XVI. Taz Dancens. Bas-relief. 
Five young women, holding each 
other by the hand, dance around a 
temple of Corinthian architecture. 
They give an idea of those choirs, 
where the chaunting of hymns and the 
dance were united to embellish the 
feasts of Paganism. (Visconti, p. 7.) 
Temples of the Corinthian order were 
appropriated to Venus, Flora, Pro- 
serpine, and the Water-Nymphs, be- 
cause the elegance of the foliage, 
flowers, and volutes, which accompa- 
nied this style, barmonized with the 
tender and delicate beauty of these 
Goddesses. 
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Goddesses. Whevever a new worship 
was established, a particular dance 
was invented and appropriated to it. 
Orpheus, who was a real person, tra- 
velled into Egypt, and brought from 
thence, among the then barbarous 
Greeks, this, with other superstitious 
customs. Such dances were called 
sacred, and there were particular fi- 
gures appropriated for the dances of 
the Bona Dea, the Saturnalia, and the 
first of May, or Floralia, to which, 
from the dancing round in a circle, 
this bas-relief appears to allude; as 
now retained around the May Pole. 
XVII. Ovrgaines. A Bas-Relief. 
Two females, of the same style and 
sculpture as the last, are represented 
in the act of adorning, with garlands, 
an altar in the form of a candelabrum, 
which burns before a Temple, whilst 
athird is offering the first fruits of 
the season. The Satyrs, sculptured 
upon the base of the candelabrum, 
make us conclude that these offerings 
were dedicated te Bacchus. This bas- 


relief, as well as its appendage, has 
been engraved in the Admiranda. 
Thus Visconti, p. 8. The custom of 
using flowers, as emblems of rejoicing, 
is antient, beyond correct knowledge 


of the origin : but, as this bas-relief is 
similar to that engraved in Mont- 
faucon (iii. 198. ed. Humphreys), it 
is sufficient to state, that the Temple 
is probably a Porticus of the House. 
The allusion to the Bacchanalia, pri- 
vately celebrated, is manifest. 

XVIII. Tue Genius or Ererxau 
Reross. A Statue. This Genius 
standing, crowned with flowers, the 
arms elevated and laid upon the head, 
and the back leaning against a fir- 
tree, seems to express by his attitude 
the repose of the dead, or eternal 
sleep. The bas-reliefs of tombs often 
offer similar figures, but this is the 
only one en ronde bosse, which has 
reached our age. The bas-relief fit- 
ted into the pedestal represents Bac- 
ehus. (Visconti, p. 8.) The arms be- 
hind the head always denote repose, 
and the Antients never represented 
Death by skeletons. The Genii of 
Sleep were commonly represented with 
crossed legs and inverted torches. 
Upon modern tombs, as on the antient, 
in Boissard (p. V. p. 115) two occur. 
one signifies simply nocturnal sleep ; 
and the other, eternal; in allusion to 
the twio brethren, Sleep and Death. 


_ 


Antient Sculptures.—Antient Oak at Nannau. 


Luckily, they are not understood, or 
the Pagan discordancy to Christian 
doctrine would be disgusting. It is 
very dubious, however, whether this 
statue does refer to Eternal Sleep; 
because the statue is erect, crowned 
with flowers, and leans against a pine; 
the leaves of which characterized 
Pans, Agipans, and followers of Bac- 
chus. (See Caylus, iii. p. $39.) We 
have drunken Bacchuses crowned, 
standing, but with the hand behind 
the head, to denote that they were 
overcome with sleepiness, through in- 
toxication, in Beger and Maffei; and 
Montfaucon (i. 229) quotes an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter, in honour of Bacchus 
and Sleep, the preserver of human 
life. Besides, this statue has none 
of the usual characteristicks of « 
Genius, 

These are all the Sculptures which 
occupy the Vestibule and Arcade of 
Eotry. 


I 


Mr. Urnsan, Stourhead, March 11. 
| agony noticed at page 11 of 
your Magazine for January, an 
account of the celebrated oak-tree 
which once stood on the demesne of 
Sir Robert Vaughan, at Nannau, I 
beg leave to correct some misstate- 
mevts in that account, and to relate 
a curious anecdote. 

In the month of July 1813, I was 
on a visit to the worthy knight of 
Merionethshire, when attracted by 
the very venerable appearance of this 
tree, and interested by the historical 
anecdote altached to it by Mr. Pen- 
nant; I made a correct drawing of 
it, in one of the hottest days I ever 
remember, and on the 27th of July. 
I departed from the hopsitable man- 
sion of Nannau, early in the morning 
of the 28th arrived unfortunately a 
few hours too soon, for at breakfast 
time the sad news of the downfall of 
this aged oak was brought to the 
house, and there was scarcely a breath 
of air during the whole night to oc- 
casion the disaster. It grew within 
the kitchen-garden wall, and adjoin- 
ing to it. 

Wishing to record the memory of 
this interesting object, 1 allowed 
Mr. George Cuitt of Chester, an ar- 
tist so celebrated for ‘his superior 
excellence in etching, to copy it—he 
bas succeeded fully in his deline- 

ation 
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ation of it, and the etching is to be 
procured of Colnaghi, Cockspur- 
street, at the price of a few shillings. 
I have since had a beautiful draw- 
ing executed in water colours from 
the original design, by Mr. Nicholson; 
and the kindness of Sir Robert 
Vaughan has enabled me to procure 
a suitable illustration of it, in au ap- 
propriate frame carved from the 
wood of the same tree. 
Yours, &. C. Hoarg. 





Mr. Urnsan, Firsby, March 18. 
N a late volume of your Maga- 
zine *, a correspondent finding in 
Bishop Warburton’s papers some re- 
ceipts of rents due to bim as Rector 
of Firsby, in Liocoloshire, would be 
obliged to the Rector or any neigh- 
bouring Clergyman, to inform him 
whether the Bishop ever was Rector 
of Firsby, and if he was, when he was 
instituted to the living and how long 
he held it. That he was Rector of Firs- 
by, and for many years, is an un- 
doubted fact. But with respect to 
the time of his institution to the liv- 
ing, or his resignation of it, 1 am 
sorry to say, | cannot give your Cor- 
respondent any satisfactory accounts, 

There are many letters from the 
Bishop in his own hand-writing, in 
the possession of a lady very advanced 
in years, in this neighbourhood, whose 
father was his agent for a consider- 
able period of his incumbency. | 
looked over these letters in the bupe 
that they might enable me to give 
the particular information wauted, 
and any other notices likely to prove 
acceptable. But they are all very 
short, and relate almost solely to 
the business of receiving and remit- 
ting his rents. 

The first of them was written in the 
year 1745, and the last in 1755, in 
which last year itis probable heresign- 
ed the living; and as the lady above- 
mentioned informed me, in favour of 
a Mr. Hoyle a relation of his. They 
are nearly all of them franked by R. 
Allen, and are dated either from Prior 
Park, or Bedford-row, London. The 
remittances are desired to be sent to 
Mr. Knapton, Bookseller, Ludgate- 
street. In a postscript to one of his 
letters, he speaks of the consterva- 
tion the people io his neighboarhvod 





* Vol, LXXXVI. Partii. p. 487, 


Anecdotes of Rp. Warburton. 
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were in, in consequence of the ad- 


vance of the rebels. In another, 
though not of the same date, he men- 
tions his having to go up to London 
to preach at Lincolo’s Inn. 

He seems to have been more inalt- 
tentive to the temporalities of his 
living than I was prepared to expect. 
He tells bis agent Mr. Wright (on 
whom he is perpetually bestowing the 
most lavish encomiums for his fide- 
lity and industry, and who in truth 
was a very respectable character) that 
his furmer agent and tenants had pot 
only withheld the rent of the glebe 
from him, but that they had actually 
bought and sold it one amongst ano- 
ther, and that it was only in conse- 
quence of their having quarrelled in 
dividing the spoils that he came to 
hear of their villainy. 

To the spiritual cooceras of the pa- 
rish he seems to have been sufficiently 
attentive. He repeatedly enjoins Mr. 
Wright, to whom he entrusted the im- 
portant task of finding him a Curate 
whenever one is wanted, to take care 
that he is of a sober virtuous charac- 
ter, and resident in the parish. On 
one occasion, it would appear, there 
had been some small interval of time 
when, from the waut of a Curate, the 
duty of the parish had not been re- 
gularly performed, and that io con- 
sequence he received a letter from a 
person in no wise concerned, conm- 
plaining of the matter. With the 
Bishop’s answer, as it is short, and 
written in that forcible style which 
characterizes all bis writings, 1 shall 
conclude this letter: 

* Sir, 

* You talk as if you wrote by the 
direction of I can’t tell what gentle- 
men and clergy.—I cannot think that 
any who bear either of those names 
would be so impertinent as to concern 
themselves in a matter which belongs 
voly to me and my parish. 

* However, long before your let- 
ter came, 1 wrote to Mr. Wright that 
] must havea resident Curate of good 
aud irreproachable character. And | 
make no doubt from his care and in- 
tegrity, but that he will procure one as 
soon as possible.-—You seem to be ia 
a great hurry, but a worthy unex- 
ceptionable Cusate is pot to be got 
at the shortest warning for residence. 

“ Yours,&c. W. Wansuaron. 
“To Mr. Whyte.” 
Tue Recror or ae 
r 
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Mr. Uasan, March 1. 

5 A Castle of Beeston, in the 

county of Chester, (see Plate I.) 
affords a ‘fine specimen of Norman 
Architecture. it is built upon the 
summit of an insulated rock, at an 
altitude of upwards of three humdred 
and fifty feet ; and owes its foundation 
to Randle Blundeville, the sixth Earl 
Palatine of Chester, who exercised the 
authority of a Sovereign Prince 
withia his dominions,* igden in- 
forms us, that after the Earl ‘ was 
come from the Holie Land,” he built 
the Castle of Beeston, about the year 
1220. The fortress is irregular in its 
architecture. The keep (the entrance 
to which forms the subject of the 
accompanying Plate) occupies nearly 
an acre of laud; and the ouly access 
to it is over a narrow platform, up a 
steep flight of steps, between the 
towers. Two sides of the keep are 
protected ‘by a moat cut out of the 
solid rock, and of considerable depth : 
the other sides are now open to a 
frightful precipice. The outer court 
of the Castlet is defended by a wall 
and eight round towers. In the inner 
balium is a well, once nearly 300 feet 
deep, aud originally sunk to the level 
of the. brook below; the bottom of 
which the peasantry of the aeighbour- 
hood firmly believe to cuatain a vast 
store of riches, concealed there during 
the civil wars. The walls are beauti- 
fully covered with ivy, and the base 
of the hill abounds with a variety of 
plants, of much rarity. 

The Castle continued in the posses- 
sion ‘of the local Earls until 1237, 
when, on the death of John Scott, 
Henry I1f. took possession of the 
earldom, and with it this magnificent 
fortress. In 1265, it was houvoured 
with the presence of Prince Edward, 
with his prisoners Humphrey de 
Bohun; Henry de Hastings, and Guy 
de Montfort. {In 13338, Edward III. 
gave it to his illustrious son the Black 
Prince. It was garrisoned for Ri- 





* The first Earl of Chester was Gherbod, 
but it can scarcely be said that he took 


possession of his territory, He was suc- 
ceeded by Hugo Lupus. All criminal in- 
dictments were in the name of the Ear! ; 
and, instead of * contra coronam et dig- 
nitatem,” the form ran *‘ contra dignitatem 
gladii Cestrie.” Eprr. 

t+ The outer court of the Castle contains 
a quarry of grey stone. 

Gent. Mac. Murch, 1820. 
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chard IT. in 1399, but surrendered to 
the ainbitious Harry of Lancaster,who 
found in it a considerable treasure of 
the King’s, exceeding 200,000 marks. 
In 1460, it was given to the Duke of 
York by Henry VI. It subsequently 
fell into a dilapidated state; and Le- 
land, about 1500, describes it as being 
* ruinated.” In January 1636, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Coningsby, being ap- 
pointed Commissary-General of and 
for all the Castles aod Fortifications 
of England and Wales, on behalf of 
the Parliament, Beeston Castle was, 
with others, put into a tenantable 
state, and, on the night of February 
Qist, 1642, receiv a garrison of 
300 men. In December 1643, the 
Parliament troops were dispossessed 
by stratagem : the celebrated Captain 
Landford, who rendered himself so 
conspicuous in the Irish war, and ae 
of his men, availing themselves of a 
dark night, mounted the Faroe 
ascent, escaladed the wall, and got 
possession of the upper ward. The 
governor, Captain Steele, who sur- 
rendered the place, was afterwards 
shot, at Nantwich, for cowardice. In 
the wiater of 1644, it was closely be- 
sieged by the troops of the Parlia- 
meat; but, the ensuing March, was 
relieved by the two Princes, Maurice 
and Rupert. It was again attacked 
in April ; but the besiegers abandoned 
the works they had constructed, and 
retreated towards Nantwich, on hear- 
ing of the approach of the King. The 
event of the battle of Rowton, on the 
25th September, again placed it in a 
state of siege, an after a long and 
spirited resistance, it was, on the 6th 
Nov. 1645, surrendered to Sir William 
Brereton, the provisions being entirely 
exhausted. After the capture of 
Chester, it was completely dismantled 
by order of the Parliament, and svon 
fell into ruins. 

The site of the Castle was alienated 
from the Earldom by Elizabeth, who 
gave it to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
from whom the Beestons purchased it. 
It is now the property of Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, Bart. M. P. 

The view from the summit of the 
hill is truly splendid, extending over 
the whole Vale Royal of Cheshire to 
the estuaries of the Dee and Mersey. 
The precipice side of the Castle rises 
a? from the base of the 

ill at Idast 160 feet; and looking 
downward 
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downward brings to mind the words 
of our immortal Shakspeare, 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy "tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the mid- 

way air, 

Shew scarce as gross as beetles, 
Pll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple déwn headlong.” 

The key of the Castle is now in the 
hands of the Female Warden, an old 
woman in the nee of Beeston, who 
receives occasionally a few shillings 
from the curious visitor. 

Beeston Castle, during the period 
of the threatened invasion in 1803 and 
1804, was fixed upon by the Lieute- 
nancy of the County as the site for a 
signal station and beacon. The Em- 
peror of St. Helena, “ not having 
screwed his valour to the sticking 
place,” did not attempt his promised 
visit; and the projected preparations 
to “ give note” of his arrival were, 
consequently, not made. 

It is distant about 11 miles E. S. E. 
from Chester; and, the canal to Nant- 
wich, &c. passing close to the hill, a 
trip to the old ruin is a favourite holi- 
day indulgence among the Cestrians. 

I 


EXrPLaNATION OF CERTAIN 
quatep Worps. 
(Continued from p. 116.) 


18. Diszaszst, for troublest, dis- 
turbest, &c. is of frequent occurrence 
in the Bishops’ Bible ; 

** Why diseasest thou the Master ?” 

53 Mark, 35. 

‘* Thy daughter is dead, disease vot the 
Master !” 8 Luke, 49. 

and I can find no reason why it may 

not be retained. Jobnson gives it as 

a verb active, and quotes Shakspeare, 

* Let her alone, Lady ! as she is now, she 
will but disease our better mirth.” 

1 think it very expressive, and full as 

good a compound as any of the other 

diss’s Dow in use. 

14. DispgeRPvep. 

** They leave traiterously the flocke to the 
woulfe, to be disperpled abrode and 
torne in pieces.” 

Erasmus, 10 John, p. 76. b. 

15. DispaRcuep. 

“Then all his (Darius) men for feare 
disparcled.”” Brende’s Quintus Curtius. 
Both these words are now well sup- 

lied by the word dispersed, (derived 
rom the Latin). 
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16.Ear. Earina. Eanep. 

* And will set them to ear his ground, and 
to reap his harvest.” 1 Sam. 8. 12. 

‘* The oxen likewise, and the young asses 
that ear the ground, shall eat clean pro- 
vender,” 30 Isaiah, 24, 

** And vet there are five years, in the which 
there shall neither be caring nor bar- 
vest,” 45 Genesis, 6. 

** Iu earing time and in harvest thou shalt 
rest.” 34 Exodus, 21. 

* Unto a rough valley which is neither 
eared nor sown.” 21 Dent, 4. 

*€ Then auswered the labourer, I go to eare 
my land.” Esop’s Fables, B. L. 101. 

*€ Shewed him the labourer, as he eared 
the earth.” Ibid. 120. 
“When the labourers that cultured and 
eared the earth.” Ibid. 128. 


The words car, caring, and cared, 
are in sueh common use in the Serip- 
tures, and in divers authors, for “ to 
plough,” “ ploughing,” and *“ plow- 
ed,” that I am quite astonished at Dr. 
Johnson's entire omission of them, 
especially as Bailey (as well as Skiuner) 
has the Saxon verb active, *‘ to ear, 
(derived from the Latin aro) to till, 
to plough,” &c. and gives us one of 
the quotations above (45 Genesis) and 
also the word “ earabie,” from whence 
our present word arable. They ought 
each of them to have a place in the 
new Dictionary. 

17. Even, 

“The more pity that great folk should 
have countenance to drown or hang 
themselves more than their even Chris- 
tian.” Hamlet. 

« Despitous is he that hath disdain of bis 
neighbour, that is to say, of his even 
Cristen.”” Chaucer, The Persone’s Tale. 

De Superbia. 

“« Yf thy brother or even Chrysien offende 
the correcte him.” Bishop Fisher on 

the seven penetencyall Psalmes. 

I need not multiply the instances in 
which the word even was formerly 
used in the sense of equal or fellow 
Christian. Latimer has it frequently 
in that sense, and so have Gower and 
other antient authors. Ash (from 
Carew) admits it, but says it has growa 
obsolete. (Vide also Skinner). 1 must 
own I could wish to retain it in this 
sense, for-surely it is very expressive, 
and had doubtless an aan to the 
path of life all humble-minded Chris- 
tians were travelling together, pari 
passu. 

18. Force. Forerne. 

* It is lytel force to the, it skilles the no- 


thing, whether we be saved or see's" 
“ee t 
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* It forceth not for our purpose, tho’ Jonas 
in holy Scripture signify Christ.” 
Bishop Fisher on the Psalmes, 
“ A miserable Foole evermore shall he be 
** Which his children’s faultes forceth not 
to see.” Ship of Fools, 12, 
‘* Few are that force now a days to see 
“ Their.children taught,” &c. Ibid. 13. b. 
“ That heavenly joy none forceth to pur- 
chase.” Ibid. 19, b. 
** Save deepest to drinke, such force not 
of their soules,” Ibid. 32. b. 
“ They force not for the multitude of the 
people in the city.” Bishops’ Bible, 
39 Job. 7. 
« Be it true or false, it foreeth not greatly.” 
Hanmer’s Eusebius. 
“ The Bishop of Rome forceth no more of 
Christ’s Church than the hireling.” 
Taverner’s Proverbs. 
“ Such as force not whether they are seen 
or not, draw down the cowl.” 
Becon’s Reliques of Rome. 
“It is not sufficient to have attained the 
name, &c. of a shepherd, not forcing 
howe.” Erasmus. 


The instances in which the words 
force and forcing are used in. the 
senses above quoted are too numerous 
for further quotation. Examples 


from Chaucer alone might be pro- 
duced without number ; and from him 
Chaucer gives the word as obsolete ; 


but it has been in such general use, 

that I should wish it to be retained 

and used. 

19. GeasTEs. 

“ Ye the geastes and dorechekes moved at 
their cryinge.” 

Tindall’s Bible, and Cranmer’s 
Bible, 6 Isaiah. 

The word here rendered geastes is 
now changed to “ lentils.” Query, 
Whence is geast derived ? 

20. Geer, or GEAR. 

*« Tho’ it were no better than Amadis de 
Gaule, the four Sonnes of Amon, the 
Tales of Robin Hoode, and such other 
like Fables, wet were they thought very 
trimme and gay geare to occupy the 
people’s ears withail.”’ 

Preface to Gaulthere’s Homilies. 

“ So that we now ruo hither and thither to 
find out mediators ; and therefuie for 
the cutting off of all this geare, it is said 
that God hbolpe himself,” &c. 

Calvin. 

** Let us paciently abide all this geare.” 
[i.e. jests, scoffs, derision, &c.] Ibid. 

“ And yet overcame all this geare, and 
bare it paciently.” Ibid. 

“ And therefore whea we see all this geare.” 
[i. e. worldly cares, frauds, &c.] Ibid. 

“ This geare is in those places to be seen.” 
[i.e. Popish canons, masse, &c.] Ibid. 
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“* Seeking of prebends, &c. is symonie ; 
for you shall hardly find one or two 
among a thousand that come by these 
geare lawfully,” &c. Musculus, 

** Were vot all these geare newe, when 
they were first instituted?” [viz, Popish 
doctrines and ceremonies. } Ibid. 

“ To say the truth, the welthiness of the 
rich men, which consisteth in gold, sil- 
ver, and other like gay geare.” Ibid. 

** Hear not him, it is {hard geare that he 
teacheth, hear the world!” Erasmus. 

“‘ This is the most heavy fruit of that plea- 
sure that is delectable, promising sweet 
geare,”’ Ibid, 

“ This geare must be look’d to.” 

Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook. 

“* Come I long to be about this geare.” 

Green’s Tu Quoque. 

“* To study out the hid mysteries of the 
law: bat let that geare be left to your 
judges,” &c. Fortescue on the Laws 

of England, 24. 

** O thou daughter of Egypt ! make ready 
thy gear to flit.” 

Bishops’ Bible, Jeremiah 46, 19. 

The too general sense in which the 
word geare was used by the above, 
and many other old suthors, renders 
the retaining of it useless. The Saxon 
word, from which it is derived, meant 
furniture, ornament, dress, &c. but 
all the authors above quoted haye 
used it in the place off the words 
matters, things, stuffs, doctrines, cere- 
monies, &o. &c. and generally in a de- 
grading sense. 

21. Gensers. 

1 know not why this word (derived 
from the French) should, by Johnson 
and others, be called a low word; 
they, at the same time, qreuns the 
use of it by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Addison. 
With giving you a passage from Tin- 
dal's Bible, as under, and referring you 
to Skinner, I can only express my 
opinion that it ought to be more ge- 
nerally used; for a better single word 
has not been substitated. 

** And they took up twelve baskets ful of 
the gobets and of the fishes.” 6 Mark. 
22. Gyr, or Gre. 

« O Lord, my soule and eke my body gie.” 

Chaucer’s Second Nonue’s Tale. 
“ Aad if that ye in ¢lene love me gie.” 
Ibid. 
** Noble Princes, your reason do applye 
*€ So prudently to govern them and gye,” 
Lydgate’s Bochas. 

Skinner calls it vor nautica, and I 
aim told a certain rope is so termed 
by mariners. Ash says, this word is 
obsolete, and so it is, guide being — 

ae 
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used instead, but whether with any 
advantage is questionable. Both are 
from the French. 

23. Guape. 

Most of the instances given by Juhn- 
son of the usage of this word, are in 
direct opposition to the derivation 
(interstitium sylvaticum ), and | beg 
leave, amongst other reasons for its 
being always understood to mean 
(when used) a gloomy glade, a glade 
obscure, to adduce the following quo- 
tation from Erasmus on St. Matthew: 
“ Though nyghte were at hande, for now 

the sun was gone to glade.” _ 

(To be continued. ) 


me 
Mr. Ursan, Melksham, Feb. 20. 
N his hours of lucubration, the 
student of literary habits will 
sometimes fiud amusement in tracing 
resemblances between writers of dif- 
ferent countries, who may at various 
periods have fallen under his notice. 
He is apt to fancy that he discovers 
in their style and character sume 
points upon which they mutually as- 
similate; and even, if he should be 
mistaken, the inquiry may tend to 
elicit some new light in connexion 
with their subjecis, or illustrate some 
new trait iv the authors themselves. 
The boundaries of general litera- 
ture are wide ; and although criticism, 
in its various shapes, has been mullti- 
plied in almost every age, there still 
exisis room for new associations of 
thonght, or suggestions of fancy. 
If the following should appear to have 
any such tendency, or be found worthy 
of a place in your Miscellany, they 
are at the service of yourself and your 
various readers. E. P 


Some Comparative Remarks upon a 
few of the most eminent Writers 
of our own and a neighbouring 
Country. 

OBSERVATIONS ON FENELON. 
However dissimilar in point of na- 
tional character and moral disposition, 
the French, as a people, have exhi- 
hited through a long series of years 
some points ef resemblance to the 

English, which can hardly fail to 

strike the student who glances over 

the respective annals of their poli- 

tical, domestic, and literary history. 
For upwards of the last three cen- 

turies it has been admitted by the 

Historian, (and the grand political 
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events, which have distinguished the 
various epochs since that period, have 
certainly borne ample testimony to 
the truth of the position) that these 
two nalions have, both in the cabinet 
and in the field, swayed jointly with 
an unusual preponderance the balance 
of power on the great theatre of 
Europe. Of vast internal resources, 
and inhabited respectively by a peo- 
ple of active and enterprising genius, 
their most sagacious statesmen have 
perceived the advantage which their 
situation by nature, joined with their 
other springs of wealth and of power, 
has given them among civilized na- 
tions; and employed it accordingly 
in usurping occasionally a more than 
equal voice in the councils of those 
individual states whose inhabitants, 
from their superior knowledge, must 
ever obtain the ascendancy among 
mankind. 

This high political influence (which 
indeed the philosopher and the phi- 
Janthropist could fain wish had not so 
frequently been exhibited iv the con- 
tenlions of rivalship) is not the only 
parallel of similitude which they in 
common possess. In their scientific 
and literary records, the student, upon 
a comprehensive survey, will occa: 
siovally be struck with the resem- 
blance which may be elicited between 
their-eminent men, both in the depart- 
ment of Philosophy, and likewise of 
Poetry and the Belles Lettres; for, 
althaugh the general character and 
complexion of their literature in the 
aggregate may materially differ, yet 
the bent of individual genius may as- 
similate more than we are at first apt 
to imagine. 

It has been assumed by some theo- 
rists (although it must be owned that, 
however ingenious this alleged mev- 
tal process may be, it, like many other 
hypotheses which are not strictly 
formed on experience, savours some- 
what of mere chimera) that, in the 
first stage of civilization and the ad- 
vancement which a people make in 
intellectual culture, their genius dis- 
plays itself in poetry, and*the gene- 
rous, though imperfect, effusious of 
ardent imagination. As experience 
confirms the mental powers, and men 
gradually ascertain their own strength, 
History, Criticism, and the other 
branches of polite erudition, are cul- 
tivated in their turn, until at-last they 
terminate in Philosophy, as ees 

the 
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the highest and most arduous effurt of 
human industry and perseverance. 
Against this arrangement of the intel- 
lectual sciences, antiquity may cer- 
tainly be quoted as an example, as 
Phil hy had, in Greece, and like- 
wun ia home, attained a distinguished 
proficiency at a time at least coeval 
with that in which literature and the 
elegant arts had arrived at their 
acmé ; and the modern eras of France 
and England may be thought, on the 
whole, to offer as little which can 
fairly be adduced in its support, as 
indeed they also do (with one or two 
splendid exceptions) to the hypothesis 
of Goldsmith, who places Philosophy 
in the middle, and Criticism in the 
last period of the human sciences. 

The actual existing state of mind, 
as it has developed itself in France 
and Englaed, however, in relation to 
the ornamental and the abstruser 
sciences, may be thought, on the other 
hand, to have appeared irrespective 
of all or any of these arbitrary classi- 
fications. The growth of genius, like 
a wide and luxuriant field, uncultured 
by any hand save that of nature, has, 
in its fruits and the maturity of its 
productions, been promiscuous and ir- 
regular, often producing fruit con- 
trary to the expectations of calcu- 
lating theory: 

Between the early and infant efforts 
of genius in our own country and that 
of our neighbours, it would not per- 
haps be altogether idle to attempt to 
trace parallels of resemblance ; for, 
although it may be said that coun- 
tries, cuntemporary in their effects 
towards the expansion and higher ex- 
ercise of the human mind, advance 
towards some similitude in their gene- 
ral features, yet more than this gene- 
ral similitude may often be discerned. 
If it be true, then, that every nation, 
which has attaived a literary wera, has 
had its great poets, historians, philo- 
suphers, naturalists, and critics, in 
their respective days, still, in nations 
differing so much in complexionality 
of genius and moral dispositions, as 
the French and English, the assimila- 
tion between individuals of a coutem- 
porary age is occaionally striking. 

Concerning the sprightly wit of 
Clement Marot, of Balzac and Voi- 
ture, although these last are some- 
what later in date, the obscurity of 
Ronsard, or the comparative merits 
of Amyot, the liceatiousness of Ra- 
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belais, the high poetical services of 
Matherbe, and the progress which 
many other French writers, during the 
early part and middle of the 16th 
century, it may be said that their av- 
thors possess in common a general 
similarity with those of England, se 
far as the feeble attempts of poets and 
prose writers in every country con- 
cur, in their endeavours to emanci- 
= to a degree of pusitive excel- 
ence. But, as we pass on, writers 
present themselves iv either country, 
between whose general merits and 
habitudes of thinking a more than 
fancied agreement may perhaps be 
found. 

The deep views and general talents, 
as an historian, of Thuanus, may, 
in many respects, be paralleled with 
those of Raleigh, although the latter 
wrote several years after him, and 
although his genius, if not more acute, 
was more comprehensive, and his 
matter of greater dignity and weight, 
than the records of political intrigues 
and military operations, which, for 
the most part, occupied the attention 
of the former. 

If, in reading Montaigne, we are 
struck oftentimes with his sagacity 
and penetration of mind, whilst we 
are amused with his sprightliness of 
remark, his force of expression, or 
his eccentricities of genius, similar 
impressions will frequently accompany 
us when recreating with Burton, whose 
* Anatomy of Melancholy” may be 
thought to instruct while it amuses, 
and to convey, on the whole, as high 
an idea of his learniug as of his ec- 
centric turn of mind. 

If, in England, the votaries of sci- 
ence feel a native pride in acknow- 
ledging a Bacon, and claiming him as 
a countryman, the French boast a Des 
Cartes, exalt the sublimity of his ge- 
nius and of his views, and the great- 
ness of his innovations; and, in ac- 
complishing the mighty schemes of 
reform in the world of Physics, admit 
the former only to have been a joint 
instrument in opening the eyes of 
philosophy, and teaching the true 
principles of science. 

If every Englishman of intellectual 
habits glories in the transcendent ge- 
pius of a Shakspeare, the man of 
letters in France, by an instinctive ri- 
valship, brings forward the name of 
Corneille to assert the honour of their 
name and nation. Although, in pri- 

ority 
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Ority of time, the former takes the 
precedence of sume years, the latter, 
he contends, is his equal in point of 
sublimity of description, and his su- 
perior in purity of language and pro- 
priety of conception. 

If also in the literary annals of the 
former part of the 17th ee a 
Jeremy Taylor occurs,whose sprightly 
wit aod lively imagination (no less 
than his piety) have been since cele- 
brated ; a Pascal, who wrote some 
years after, may be paralleled both 
in the brilliancy;and scope of his ge- 
nius and his exemplary piety. 

The researches of Malbranche after 
metaphysical truth may be said to 
have been rivalled (or eclipsed) by 
Locke, who, with the same temper 
and zeal of mind, (although his en- 
dowmeants of intellect and of intense 
thinking were probably of a superior 
order), embarked in the same in- 
quiries about the same period of time, 
examined the same theories, and has 
left perhaps to posterity a name 
equally great and respectable in thuse 
regions of abstract inquiry which 
involve, in so high a degree, vigour 
aud subtlety of thought. 

(To be continued.) 
rn 
Tus Vicar or Dupusy'’s ANNUAL 

Pasrorat Appress, on New Y gar's 

Day, 1820. 

GAIN, my dear Parishioners! with 

the best intentions I unobtru- 
sively enter your dwellings, at a time 
when the mind is generally disposed 
to serious thought : and never, surely, 
was serious thought more requisite in 
all classes, than at the present crisis. 
A crisis, when no one, who is desirous 
that the laws of God should continue 
inviolate, or that the bonds of civi- 
lized society should not be broken, 
will charge the sacred guardian of a 
parish with exceeding the line of his 
duty if he thas publicly exhort those, 
** over whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made bim overseer,” to holiness and 
to peace! That such exhortation 
will be received in the same spirit as 
that in which it is written, I have rea- 
son to presume, my flock, from your 
recent conduct, during those days of 
blasphemy, disloyalty, and rebuke, 
when so many of your deluded coun- 
trymen in other parts of the kingdom 
were too prone to “ follow a multi- 
tude to do evil.” Thendid you wise!y 
maintain a faithful adherence to the 
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laws, and a steady attachment to 
“the faith that was once delivered 
unto the saints.” The various at- 
tempts of men wishing violently to 
alter the former and to subvert the 
latter, which unhappily wrought so 
much mischief elsewhere, were by you 
resisted in a manner alike honourable 
to your understandings and to your 
hearts. Though, like “ the pattilapie 
that walketh in darkness,” infidelity 
and disaffection here scattered their 
noxious tares, with a diligence deserv- 
ing a better cause; yet so far from 
taking root in a single heart, they ex- 
cited only pity towards the wretched 
disseminators, and horror at the dread- 
ful precipice down which such emis- 
saries of Satan would plunge the un- 
wary. Your peaceable demeanour at 
your daily employments, and your 
added numbers, on the Sabbath, at the 
Sanctuary, proved this,—expressively 
declaring that you conceived it an in- 
dispensible duty to shew in a public 
manner who were on God’s side, when 
the mouth of the wicked was opened 
against him. Yes: during that peri- 
lous time when the anarchist, the 
parodist, the deist, and the atheist, 
seemed leagued in a common confe- ° 
deracy pot only against the laws, but 
against God and his Church, to the 
laws ye rethained inflexibly obedient; 
and to the Church ye resorted with an 
increased ardour of affection. 

Thus did infidelity and disloyalty, 
by their own boldness, unmask their 
own features; which, *‘ to be hated, 
need but to be seen.” Continue, my 
flock ! to abhor them, while ye pity 
and pray for their infatuated votaries, 
observing the strictest vigilance and 
caution against their devices, Conti- 
nue to “ fear God, to honour the king, 
and meddie not with them who are 
given to change.” lo a word, conti- 
nue in the faith of Christ, grounded 
and settled; and let nothing move 
you away from. the hope. of his 
Gospel. (Col. i. 28.) 

To strengthen and confirm that 
faith, behold the following bigh au- 
thorities in its favour! opposed to 
which what can iufidelity adduce that 
is comparable ? 

** There never was found, (said the 
great Lord Chancellor Bacon) in avy 
age of the world, either philosopher, 
or sect, or law, or discipline, which 
did so highly exalt the public good as 
the Christian faith.” i 

“ There 
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« There is no book (said Lord Chief 
Justice Hale to his children) like the 
Bible, for excellent learning, wisdom, 
and use. It is want of understanding 
in them who think and speak other- 
wise. By frequent reading it with 
due observation, it will make you wise 
for this world, and for that which is 
to come.” 

*¢ Let me exhort you, (said Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot to his Son) to read 
with the greatest attention both the 
Old and New Testaments. You will 
find your mind extremely becalmed by 
so doing, and every tumultuous pas- 
sion bridled by that firm belief of a 
resurrection which is so evidently im- 
pressed upon mankiad by Chris- 
tianity.” 

“ There are no songs (said Milton) 
comparable to the Songs of Zion; no 
orations equal to those of the Pro- 
phets; and no politics like those which 
the Scriptures teach.” 

** Had Cicero lived (said Addison) 
to see all that the Gospel has brought 
to light, how would he, who so fondly 
hoped for immortality, have lavished 
out all the force of eloquence in those 
noblest of contemplations, the Resur- 
rection, and the judgment that will 
follow it! How had his breast glowed 
with pleasure, when the whole com- 
pass of Futurity, revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, lay open to his view! How 
would he have entered, with the force 
of lightning, into the affections of his 
hearers, upon the glorious themes 
which are contained in those pages!” 

In his own Bible thus wrote the 
learned Sir William Jones: “ | have 
regularly and attentively perused these 
Holy Scriptures ; and am of opinion 
that this Volume (independently of 
its divine origin) contains more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, 
more pure morality, more important 
history, and finer strains of poetry and 
eloquence, than can be collected from 
all other books, in whatever age 
or language they may have been 
written.” 

In his last moments, whea his peni- 
tence was as great as had previously 
been his infidelity and his vices, Lord 
Rochester, laying his hand on the 
Bible, exclaimed with emotion, ** Ah! 
here is true philosophy. Here is the 
wisdom that speaks to the heart. A 
bad life is the only grand objection to 
this book.” 

“ There is no book, (said Selden, 
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who, on account of his extensive ac- 
quirements, was called by Grotius The 
Glory of England) there is no book, 
upon which we can rest in a dying 
moment but the Bible.” 

Edward the Sixth, seeing a person 
once in the council chamber, take a 
Bible and stand upon it, for the pur- 
pose of reaching some paper then 
wanted, was much displeased with him 
for making such a use of so sacred a 
book: and, rising from his seat, the 
King took up the sacred volume, and 
having kissed it, in a very reverent 
manner put it in its place again. 

** The Bible is a matchless volume, 
(said the learned Boyle); it is impos- 
sible we can study it too much, or es 
teem it too highly.” 

** It is (said the profound Locke) ali 
pure, all sincere, nothing too much, 
nothing wanting. Therein are cor- 
tained the words of eternal life. It bas 
God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its matter.” 

* Young man, (said the learned Dr, 
Johanson, io bis last illness, to a gentle- 
man who sate by his bed side,) attend 
to the advice of one who has possessed 
some degree of fame in the world, 
and who will shortly appear before his 
Maker: Read the Bible every day of 
your life.” ' 


Ponder, my parishioners! in your 
hearts, these deliberate and disinte- 
rested opinions of eminently-learned 
men; before whose names those of 
unbelievers fade into nothing: opin- 
ions given upon the fullest considera- 
tion; some of them on the bed of 
death, when disguise is the least likely 
to take place: and observe, these are 
all the opinions of laymen; whose ho- 
nourable host might easily be enlarged 
by such distinguished characters as 
Grotius, West, Lyttelton, Bryant, 
Beattie, Cumberland; laymen also; 
and from that profession whose pro- 
vince it is to act as the conservators 
of divine truth, the sacred witnesses in 
behaif of the Bible might be multi- 
plied a hundred-fold. To the flippant 
sarcasms of unbelievers, oppose only, 
with dispassionate minds, the authori- 
ties here laid before you; and, con- 
cerning the result, 1 haye no appre- 
hension. The pages of infidelity, as 
“ Works of darkness,” ye will “ cast 
away’’ from you with contempt, and 
will press the Bible to your hearts, - 

the 
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the best gift of a gracious God to pre- 
pare his creatures for endless glory. 
Believe only its immutable truths ; at- 
tend only to its sacred counsels ; and 
go on, even uoto death, relying on the 
merits of that Saviour whom the holy 
volume so clearly reveals; and what- 
ever your condition may be in this 
world, ye will be eternally blessed in 
the next. 

Your faithful Pastor and Friend, 

Luxe Booker. 

Dudley Vicarage, Jan. 1, 1820. 


—E 


Myddelton House, Enfield, 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 25. 
—™” in your last Supple- 

ment, p. 609, a letter dated 
Middlewich, Dec. 31, signed G. C. B. 
(also p. 2. of this vol.)I take theliberty 
to presume, that it cannot be better 
réplied to than by referring to a valu- 
able and scarce publication by the 
late highly-respected Ralph Bigland, 
Esq. then Somerset Herald, afterwards 
Garter Principal King at Arms, enti- 
tled * Observations on Marriages, 
Baptisms, and Burials, &c. &c. 1764,” 
in which, amongst other very useful 
and interesting information, is the 
following : 

*¢ Almost all nations have maintained 
that no person can assume Arms without 
lawful authority ; and whoever presumes 
to bear them without the King’s licence, 
or having first obtained the Earl Marsbal’s 
warrant to the proper officers established 
by patent under the great seal of Great 
Britain to graut the same, infringes upon 
the Sovereign, the fountain from whom all 
honours should spring. The King’s chil- 
dren do not bear Arms without a license 
from the Sovereign, their royal father, di- 
rected to the Earl Marshal, &c.* neither 
can a person, though dignified with the 
title of baronet, knight, or esquire, when 
created by the royal favour a Peer of this 
realm, or nominated to be a knight com- 
panion of either of the honourable orders, 
have Supporters to the Arms he has used, 
unless he can prove a lawful right to them ; 
and the same with regard to esquires, to 
knights of the Bath, &c. 1 mention this 
tp shew, that, however some from an ill- 
judged opinion may contemn, or endea- 
vour to discountenance all things of this 
kind, there is a time when such distinc- 
tions must be lawfuily settled ; and as no- 
thing can excuse a negligence of this sort, 
every person should be cautious of bearing 
false arms ; he should consider these things 
in due time, that his children may not 





* Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXVII. ii. p. 510. 
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hereafter be under the necessity of settling 
what their father might or should have 
done before. One would think it natural 
for every one, who had creditably advanced 
himself in fortune, to covet something 
adequate in honour ; and it is certain that 
he, who, by his industry, his more exten. 
sive and prosperous dealings, or by any 
other honourable methods, is enabled to 
be a founder or restorer of gentility, and 
shall entail a coat of arms upon bis family, 
has a real claim to honour, and stimulates 
his offspring to exert those laudable prin- 
ciples which have deserved such dis- 
tinction.” 

Somerset proceeds with a quotation 
from Maitland’s History of London, 
(last edit. vol. II. pp. 862, 868); and 
concludes by judiciously observing, 

** T could here enter into a large dis- 
course concerning the public atility of the 
Heralds’ Office ; and could easily shew 
how prejudicial a disregard to it may 
prove ; but being myself an Herald, I shall 
forbear to expatiate on these topics, which 
might be construed as arising more from a 
view to private interest than zeal for the 
public service.” 


Yours, &c. H.C. B. 


—_ 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 7. 


poaanare the following little at- 
tempt at Philology (Logology ?) 
may bot be deemed an inadmissible 
trifle, as a dash of seasoning, or 
as an entremet, in the intellectual 
feast of your Magazine. 

Suppose me then, Mr. Urban, in the 
President's chair; and Peter Morris 
may be there, to make craniological 
observations, and to eulogize the 
dishes aod wines: but let him beware 
of the gout. Suppose me, I say, ha- 
ranguing upon the superiority of the 
ancient languages over the modern, 
in the union of conciseness, elegance, 
and energy, and instancing as follows: 
A Roman would say, Gaude iu, guu- 
deantque omnes! au Italian, Godi ta, 
godite tutli! a Frenchman, Rejouis- 
toi-tu, et que tous se rejouissent/ an 
Englishman, (Come in, John Boll! 
leaning upou your auxiliary verbs,) 
Do thou rejoice, and let all rejoice ! 
The eldest daughter of the Latin 
keeps pace indeed with her parent 
(in this instance at least) in concise- 
ness, but not, I think, in elegance. 
The two others (who are of rather a 
mongrel breed, with their reflective 
and auxiliary helps,) limp but auk- 
wardly after. 

Having 
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Having uttered this, with as much 
ofpos of manner as may be required 
to cover the ecloue of the matter, 
L retire to! the side of: the table, as’ 
near to Peter Morris as I can; and 
leaving to abler linguists and more 
erndite scholars, to adduce more and 
better instances in illustration of my 
theme, I remain yours, Umara. 

mes 

ir. Ursa, Jan, 20, 
HE, fine old Church of Bridport, 
¢o. Dorset, of which | send you 
jew drawn by Mr. J. Buckler, 
te A. (See Plate II.) stands near the 
lower end of the South street of that 
cient Borough ; and is dedicated tu 


The Church is large, and is built in 
the form. of a Cross. The body and 
chancel consist each of three ailes, 
me are divided internally by four 
pointed arches resting on clustered 
columns, which support a lofty and 
handsome Tower, com posed of several 
stories, having buttresses at the an- 
gies, battlements and pinnacles on the 
parapets, and an octagonal stair-case 
turret at the N.W.angle. The Western 
doorway has been walled up, and the 
tracery of the window over it destroy- 
ed, In the three ailes composing the 
East ead are as many windows, which 
are of nearly uniform proportions, 
but, the.design of the tracery in each 
ig Various, and all are elegant. The 
principal windows iu the Transepts are 
spacious and very handsome. The 
South Porch is united to a chapel or 
aile, which joins the E. side ef the 
Transept,and the room over is lighted 
Sasa bow window, and approach- 

by an octagonal stair-case turret, 
crowned, with a pinnacle at the N. W. 
angle. The Fopt is of. an octagonal 
form, ornamented with quatrefuils in 
its body and pedestal. 

A board in the North transept bears 
this inscription : 


this isle for the 
use of the poor was 
repaired and beautified 
at the expence 
of Mr. Jullantigh 
in the year 1776.” 

On the North side of the chancel 
Was an altar-tomb of grey marble ; 
and on a fillet of brass this inscription, 
as givea by Leland: 
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“ @ic jacet Dilli'mus, filius, Clizsahee’ 
e Dutiers, Comitigge Wancie, con- 


grnamiins, QUIRR', quonbam tegine 


William, here buried, wag son of Si 
Eartoce, Fidgec ourt, kat. and o 
lizabeth, daughter of Gerard, ear] of 
Juliens, widow of John Plantagenet, 
earl of Kent, son of Edmund of Wood- 
ock, earl of Kent, brother to Ki 
‘dward II. Elizabeth countess ‘ok 
Kent died 1411. 

In the North part of the transeptia - 
an effigy, in reddish stone, of a man 
eross-legged, in complete, armour, 
with shld and sword, but no arms on 
the shield. ; 

The modern Epitaphs in. this church 
are given in the first volume of the 
new edition of Hutchins’s “ Dorset- 
shire,”  N,R.S, - 

=e 

Mr. Urnsan, March 20. 

ERE I to be asked what single 
r cause has been most efficient 
in producing the political superiority 
of Great Britajv, I should say, the 
habit of investigating every sybject in 
a practical manner, and rejecting those 
fanciful systems and hypotheses which 
dazzle and bewilder the understand- 
ings of many nations, But it seems 
a maxim at the. present moment, that 
this salutary habit should be laid aside 
upon one. of the most important 
points which has ever entered into the 
cousideration of social man; and that 
thre brilliant scheme of universal edu- 
cation should, by the mere force of 
its association, command the assent 
of eyery one in the higher ranks of 
society, and be forwarded by the legis- 
lature and the community, under pain 
of obloquy and sauyrey A 

Notwithstanding the danger of such 
a task, I must assert my right to in- 
quire into this subject practically ; 
and, with the declaration that my 
opinion is not yet formed, and that [ 
only wish to discuss, for the purpose 
of eliciting sound sense from others, 
I shall beg leave to direct attention 
to the tallowen points. 

It has been declared by the wisest 
men of all ages, that nothing is more 
dangerous than a little learning ; and 





* This monument ‘has been removed 
from its original situation, and great part 
of the inscription lost. 

+ Hatchins’s Dorsetshire, 2d edit. 1. 
p 385. 
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every reflecting person must be con- 
scivus that the first effect of his in- 
formation was, to suggest doubts and 
produce an unsettled state of mind 
upon every subject not capable of 
demonstration, Even the religious 
Beattie, in his early life, was affected 
by that false science ** which leads to 
bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” The 
youth of all Universities are more or 
less prone to general scepticism; and 
it is truly remarked by a luminary of 
the modern schoo! of philosophy, that 
the only ‘mode of removing our 
doubts is to acquire perfect informa- 
tion. Now, it is obvious that the 
tone of opinion amongst the middle 
and higher ranks is regulated by those 
who have made the greatest attain- 
thents in every branch of knowledge, 
aod whose natural genius qualifies 
them to dictate to others. The so- 
phistry of the half-learned sinks before 
them; the schoolboy philosopher 
dares not shew himself; and each new 
error becomes exposed by reasoumng 
or ridicule, and is quickly obliged to 
withdraw itself and seek followers 
elsewhere. But amongst the common 
people this can never be the case: 
their jealousy of rank and riches 
makes every opinion connected with 
them unpopular and suspected: their 
«wn champions are alone looked up 
iw, and those champions can only ac- 
quire or retain their pre-eminence by 
fiattering those passions which are 
radically injurious to the people them- 
svlves, as well as to the state, 

When religion is discussed, what 
effect has Watson’s Apology amongst 
a doubting populace? Or, will the 
polities of even Hampden, Russell, or 
Syduey, be respected, if satirized and 
ridiculed by Paine or Cobbett ? 

One most important fact is esta- 
blished by the late turbulent proceed- 
ings of the Radicals, namely, that the 
classes who possessed that precise edu- 
cation whith we are now giving to 
the whole people, were those alone 
who received the pernicious doctrines, 
the educated houleadiobs of Scotland, 
the reading aud expounding attend- 
auts of public-houses in all great 
towns, aud the reading families of 
cottages, who eagerly gave their pen- 
vies for the blasphemous and seditious 
trash conveyed in wagguns through 
the country, while the ignorant pea- 
santry of Irelaud were unassailable, 
and the highlanders of Scotland 
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scarcely ever heard of Radical Reform. 
—It surely is not to the uneducated, 
that Cobbett, Wooller, Hone, and 
Sherwin, address their writings ; and 
if popular ignorance renders a people 
obnoxious to the designs of such per- 
sons, how does it happen that they 
cannot sell one pamphlet in districts 
where the inhabitants are compara- 
tively benighted ? 

It may be suggested for serious con- 
sideration, whether universal edu- 
cation will not render the press of 
England, of necessity, dependent on 
the Government; for, if the people 
become buyers of printed papers, the 
market will be supplied with daily 
food for their prevailing humours; 
and, as curiosity and excitement are 
the feelings most useful to the dealers, 
such methods will be natarally re- 
sorted to, for the prosecution of their 
interests, as will blige the legislature 
to iaterfere, and induce the moderate 
part of the community to acquiesce 
iu its restrictive measures, 

Amongst an uneducated people, 
real grievances may be effectually 
used as instruments by the ambitious, 
and the passions urged to acts of in- 
considerate violence against oppres- 
sors: bul the experience of all ages 
teaches, thal new ducirines have bern 
rejected by the common people, un- 
less connected with the redress of real 
misery. loan educated community, 
each sophist finds an audience, and 
every theory a set of disciples: all 
striking aod obvious incongruities in 
politics and religion are caught by 
impulse, whilst explanations are dis- 
regarded, because they depend on 
modes of reasoning and knowledge 
beyond the power of a people to at- 
tain themselves, and distrusted when 
emanating from others. 

ln answer to what many persons 
may say, on reading the above lines, 
I beg leave to declare, that 1 am not 
connected with any Church or party 3 
that my philosophy is rather of the 
school called modern, or liberal; and 
that I look upon the actual Consti- 
tution of England (Radicals and re- 
strictive statutes forgotten) as the 
most perfect of all political forme. 
The power of the democracy is what 
it ought to be, indirect, but invin- 
cible; and the aristocratic branch is 
forced to exercise ils direct authority 
in such a manner as most conduces to 
the general welfare. 

Were 
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Were I to decide upon the question 
of national education, my present view 
would present the following alterna- 
tive: Every man educated, and a cen- 
sorship of the press; or limited in- 
struction, and perfect freedom of 
publication. Yours, &c. 

A Practicac Povitician. 
——— 

History of sume curious Customs used 
by the Natives of the Feeste ts 
uaNns. By J. A. 

4 tee Feejee islands are situated 

about 21° South latitude, and 
174° West longitude. They are very 
little Known, and have received va- 
rious names from different naviga- 
tors. Tongataboo is the best kuown 
of this group, and there is an ac- 
count of it in a work by the Mission- 
aries, who endeavoured to convert 
the inhabitants to our holy religion. 

These islands have been but little 
frequented except by the Missiona- 
ries, some of whom were massacred 
in their devoutattempts. They have, 
however, been sometimes visited by 
men who had a less holy intention; 
viz. by persons in search of sandel 
wood, which forms a valuable article 
of commerce in China, where it is said 
to be worth 80/. a ton. 

In the pursuit of this article many 
persons have had imtercourse with 
the inhabitants; and have by no 
means left a favourable opinion of 
white men among them. One vessel 
particularly, after promising to as- 
sist them in their wars with the oa- 
tives of a neighbouring island, for 
which piece of service their brig was 
to be laden with sandel wood, received 
from them their cargo, aad left them 
without any return. In consequence 
of some nefarious transactions of this 
sort, they have sometimes shewed 
signs of hostility, and more than once 
innocent persons have suffered for the 
guilty. 

Having occasion to pass at no great 
distance from these islands in the year 
1815, the master of a brig in com- 
pepy, whose name is Siddons, gave 
me the following account. Mr. Sid- 
dons had been several years living 
among them, had an estate there, and 
they even acknowledged him as a 
Chief. 

As to the truth of his relation I 
have no manner of doubt; for, al- 
though on hearing it, some circum- 
stances were enough to startle me, 
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yet having met with another mae 
soon afterwards, who bad been in the 
same trade, | took the opportunity 
to converse with him on the subject ; 
he gave the same account, and with- 
out knowing that I had heard them 
before, related many circumstances 
that had happened to Siddons him- 
self; fur it appeared they had both 
been there at the same time. 

When a man dies (said Mr. Sid- 
dons), if he be a chief or man of im- 
portance, one or more of his wives 
are strangled at bis fu-erals; some 
have but one wife, but 1 have known 
several wilh five or six. I myself 
was present at one of these ceremo- 
nies, The defunct was an old chief 
who had died of some lingering dis- 
ease, and his body was wasted to skia 
and bone. A native friend, who was 
achiel, came on-board my brig, and 
invited me ou shore to see the cere- 
mooy, as I had formerly expressed 
a wish tothateffect. The corpse was 
rolled up ia large folds of a kind of 
cloth that is madein these islands, simi- 
lar to, but coarser.than that which is 
made at Taheite. They conveyed the 
body to the door of the house of the 
coloo or priest; who are men having 
great influence in the country, and 
who are supposed to foretel future 
events. ‘The corpse was placed on 
the ground with the feet towards the 
door of the priest’s house, and many 
hundreds of the natives were eur- 
rounding it. A woman was silting at 
the head, which was uvcovered, for 
the cloth was principally rolled acrasa 
the belly. Sbe had in her hand 
something like a powder-puff, and 
she continually puffed the face of the 
corpse with « black powder. I wae 
anxious to get uear the body, but my 
friend continually exhorted me to 
keep at a distance. I nevertheless 

sisted, and advanced to withio e 
ew yards of it. The woman conti- 
nued to sprinkle the face with the 
black powder, and when I had waited 
about an hour, a wurmur among the 
multitude and a sort of shout at- 
tracted my attention. My native 
friend, who kept beside me, informed 
me that it was occasioned by the ap. 
proach of the principal wile of the 
defuact chief, who lived some miles 
off, and who had just arrived in @ 
canoe. loa a few winutes she made 
her appearance, accompanied by ber 
female friends. 1 did not observe any 

mark 
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mark of extreme dejéection about her, 
but she appeared serious and thought- 
fal; she advaticed to the body, kiss- 
ed it, ‘and ‘then retreated backwards 
abott twenty steps, keeping her face 
towards it. A woman well known to 
me Was sitting there, and the widow 
placed herself upon her lap, when the 
females who had accompanied her to 
the place ajproacheéd her and attempt- 
ed to kiss her; but she repelled them 
scortifully with her arms. The wo- 
man upon whose lap she sat, then 
put one of her hands at the back part 
of ‘the head of ‘the widow, and the 
other on her mouth; a man suddeal 
laced a cord round her neck, six 
en who were ready took hold of 
it, three at each end, and pulled with 
all their force. 1 did not observe that 
the widow made the least straggle, 
although'after the manner of the coun- 
tryshe was only covered about the mid- 
diex not even her legs moved. I was 


anxious to khow what would be done 
with ‘the bodies, and had recourse to 
my friend for that purpose. He told 
me, however, ‘that that was not per- 


mitted to be known, but I might see 
all that they themselves kriew; the 
final part of the cereinony being 
known only tothe caloo. 1 accord- 
ingly went fo the priest’s house in the 
evening. The dead chief and his 
strangled widow were placed near the 
door. I had brought oue of my boat’s 
érew with me, and as the few natives 
that were present had some difficulty 
in forcing the chief's body through 
the door-way, in consequence of the 
many folds of cloth that were about 
it; ‘this man assisted them in this part 
Of the rite; and while this was doing I 
Went into the apartment, anxious to 
discover whether there was any grave 
dig. It was dark, and I felt about 
the house cautiously with my feet, 
Test ‘there ‘should be a cavern beneath 
it, ‘but ‘I found none; and as they 
had then placed the two bodies be- 
side each other in the house, my 
friend told me tat I could not be 
permitted to see more, and We re- 
tired *. : 

Another instance of ‘the same-cere- 
mony | was more intitnately acy uaiui- 
ed with, and indedd was in some mea- 
sure ‘a’party concernéd. 1 had been 





*¥ A description of the ceremony may 
be found in the voyage of a Missionary, 
printed in Mr. Dalrymple’s Collection. 
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‘oh & craise, ‘and at my Mag I 


found my friend Riceamong 
He Wa’ a fine young man, anda chief; 
1 had fornierly entered into an agree- 
ment With him for a cargo of sandel 
‘wood, which was not yet fulfilled. 1 
greatly regretted the death of this 
man, not only because 1 had a friend- 
ship for him, but because | feared it 
would: be ‘a means of my losing my 
cargo of sandel wood. 1 called im- 
mediately upon his mother, who had 
also been a great frieid to me. ‘As 
soon as she saw me she embraced me; 
and not knowing I had been informed 
of her loss, with tears told me, that 
Riceammong was dead; and what 
can I do, said she, how shall I be able 
to procure youthe sandel wood? I 
told her I was much grieved at the 
loss of her son, and requested to pa 
my respect tothe body. I knew very 
well before that it was customary to 
visit and speak to the dead as if they 
were living, and that there was al- 
ways some person present to give an- 
swers for them. I therefore Went 
with the mother to the apartment 
where the body was laid, and taking 
hold of the dead chief’s hand, I said 
to him, “1 see, Riceamong, what has 
happened to you; you are dead, and 
have left us: you know, Riceam- 
mong, the agreement that existed 
between us, that you were to pro- 
cure me a freight of sandel wood, 
which I have already paid you for, 
and which I have not received; what 
is to be done in the business, Rice- 
ammong 2”? The mother, who stood 
by, answered, “ yes, I recollect the 
agreement, and I will take care that 
it shall be fulfilled.” Much more con- 
versation passed between us which it 
is needless to repeat, when we retired 
from the body. I was by this time 
intimate with many of the natives. I 
had a house and farm, and most of 
my property was rendered sacred, 
or ay itis called in the country, ta- 
booed, so that any person injuring it 
might be destroyed. : 
The old mother took me to her 
house, and we had much conversa- 
tion respecting the sandel wood oe , 
{had agreed with ber son for; she 
wept much daring our conversation, 
and anxiously spoke of Riceammong’s 
priacipal wife. You know, said she, 
that she paid great attention to th 
white people, that she fed ‘them, an 
cloathed them. Alas! unless — 
er 
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Her friewds tesciie Her, ste mist fol- 
Tow my son to the grave. 1 know of 
fio friend ‘she has in the world, added 
the, embracing me, but Yourself: are 
you willing to save her? 1 would do 
my utmost to save her.—Run then, 
‘said she, hastily ; wait not a moment, 
there is still a chance of her life be- 
ifg preserved.—I was ignorant what 
it was becessary for me to do to ef- 
fect the purpose, and enquired of the 
mother ; she added quickly, you know 
that you have the authority of a 
‘chief. Bring to the place of funeral 
a valuable present, hold it up in your 
hands, on your knees repeat the 
words; I beg the life of this woman; 
‘and her fife may be spared. But con- 
tinued the old woman quickly, if you 
save her, you Will have a right to 
her. 1 do not wish any person to pos- 
sess the widow of my son. 1 told her 
lonly wished to save her life; when 
she embraced me weeping, and I went 
away. 1 had vofortunately nothing 
on shore with me sufficiently valuable 
for the purpose. 1 therefore ran dowo 
to the boat to go off to the brig, 
which was thirty miles distant: we 
pulled on-board as fast as possible, 
and | took one of the largest whales’ 
teeth, which I knew to be more va- 
lued there than gold. With a fresh 
boat's crew we pulled back again; | 
was certain there was not a moment 
to spare; on my reaching the shore 
1 leaped out of the boat, and ran to 
the spot where the ceremony would 
take place. The caloo, however, was 
my enemy ; indeed he was the enemy 
of all the white people ; he had even 
predicted that the increased inter- 
course with the whites would endan- 
ger tXe nation. Hearing what 1 had 
intended to do, he had hastened the 
ceremony. He was aman apparently 
above the ordinary occurrences of 
life; whether through hypocrisy or a 
real hardness of heart, he seemed to 
be bereft of the ordinary affections 
of men; and 1 am inclined to think 
mach instigated 7 hatred towards 
the white people, he bad, under the 
cloak of religion, already bereft the 
widow of Riceammong of life. The 
mother had endeavoured with all her 
pores to prolong the time; the wi- 

ow also, equally anxjous to escape, 
had used her utmost efforts to avoid 
the fatal cord, but all was in vain. 
The priest, with a look of sanctity, 
explained to the people that it was ne- 
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‘cestary ; that Mien Only bad & right & 
interfere in these ‘concerns; that i 
was the law, and that he was deter- 
mined for reasons known only to him- 
self, that the usual sacrifice should 
take place immediately. It was there- 
fore done as he -had commanded, and 
the widow of Riceammong _ was 
strangled about a quarter of an hour 
before I arrived with the whale’s 
tooth. My departed friend had three 
wives, two of whom were strangled ; 
the third was saved by the influence 
of her relations, who were persons of 
great influence. 
(To be continued. ) 
A 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 10. 
7 OUR Correspondent S. P. in the 
last Supplement, p. 594, is no 

doubt aware that great expence may 
always be saved by the parties making 
mutual admissions on the trial of a 
cause; but as this depends upon the 
caprice of the parties interested, or 
perhaps their attornies, it often hap- 
pens that instead of saving trouble, a 
disposition of harassing each other 
to the extent of their power fre- 
quently prevails. 

A plan, however, might be adopt- 
ed, with the sanction of the Judges, 
or at farthest of the Legislature, to 
avoid the unnecessary expence which 
usually attends the examivation of 
witnesses, ore tenus, when their evi- 
dence relates to facts, which in them- 
selves are not intended to be disputed ; 
such as the execution of a deed, a 
demand of gouds previous to an ac- 
tion of trover, the delivery of an at- 
torney's bill, signed pursuant to sta- 
tute before commencement of suit, 
and many other common-place cir- 
cumstances, which it would occupy 
too much space to enumerate. 

The mode I propose would be, to 
receive as evidence the depositions of 
witnesses taken in writing, according 
to the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery. Mr. Justice Blackstone (Com- 
mentaries, Book 3, 383) sugg ests the 
same thing in the event of the wit- 
ness going abroad, or being aged ; the 
evidence to be taken conditionally, to 
be read in case the witness leaves the 
kingdom, or dies previous to the trial; 
—this of course would not answer the 
proposed end. - 

Notwithstanding the forcible ob- 
jections made by that great lawyer 
tibia. 373) ‘to this kind oF evidence 

becoming 
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becoming gencral, as in the civil 
law courts, 1 cannot see that the 
practice, if allowed, would be pro- 
ductive of any serious evils at a time 
like the present, when justice is so 
impartially administered; in West- 
minster Hall rules would soon be laid 
down, directing in what cases such evi- 
dence ought to be received: by such 
a course the loss of much time and 
expence, as well to the parties as the 
witnesses, would certainly be avoided. 
1 am aware difficulties would attend 
the introduction of this as well as any 
new practice, but they would soon 
pass over, and be greatly counter- 
balanced by the benefits which would 
in time result from it. 

Should you deem the above worthy 
a place in your Magazine, it will 
greatly oblige your occasional Corre- 


spondent, &. 6... 


P.S. Allow me to correct two 


errors in my Letter on the subject of 


the Inner Temple Hall, in p. 579, col. 
2, line 4; you have printed * sash- 
paves,” instead of ** sash-frames,” as 
I wrote; and my initials stand E.T.C, 


instead of E. 1. C. 
—————— 


Mr. Urpan, Feb. 11: 
S an instance of the great im- 
provement to the country,during 
his late Majesty’s reign, lew parts of 
England equal the Division of Hol- 
land in Lincolushire, where there is 
now not one open common fen leit, 
and 28 parishes are exonerated from 
tithes out of 39: those which re- 
main unfortunately titheable are, — 
Fleet, Holbeach, Lutton, Sution St. 
Mary, Sutton St. James, Suiton St, 
Edmund's, Tydd St. Mary, Weston, 
Whaplode, Whaplode Drove, Aigar- 
kirke, Fossdike. 

The population from 1801 to 1811, 
increased 6,139, and since that the 
further increase would be found per- 
haps in the same proportivn. C. 

—_—_—EE , 

Mr. Ursay, Feb. 18. 

B* an Act passed in the 7th Ed- 

ward VI, cap. 5, “ for the avoid- 
ing of many inconveniences, much 
evil rule, and common resort of mis- 
ruled persons, used and frequented 
in many Taverns of late newly set up 
in very great number, in back lanes, 
corners, and suspicious places, within 
the City of Lundon, avd iv divers 
other towns aod villages within this 
Realm ,” it is enacted, “ That it shall 


not be lawful for any person within 
the said dominions to keep any Ta- 
vero, or to sell or utter by retail, in 
any place, any of the said wine or 
wines, except it be in cities, towns, 
corporate boroughs, port-towns, or 
market-towns, or in the towns of 
Gravesend, Sittingborn, Tuxford, and 
Bagshot.” 1 shail be obliged to any 
of your Correspondents who will 
have the goodoess to communicate 
an adequate reason for naming these 
towns particularly in the Act. 

The whole Act is curious, as far as 
it recites the character, number, and 
distribution of wine-houses in the 
year 1553, and appears to have been 
a necessary extension of a system, 
upon which the Act relating to Ale- 
houses was passed two years antece- 
dently, 5,6 Kdw. Vi. cap. 25. These 
Acts appear to be the foundation of 
the code for the regulation of public- 
houses at this day. 

The facilities for the importation 
of wines at Gravesend and Sitting- 
bourne, may have suggested indeed 
the accommodation for thems; this, 
however, does not apply to Bagshot 
and Tuxford. The two former towns 
were increasing at that time, and 
were severally made towns corporate 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, vide 
Hasted’s Kent. 

Tuxford is omitted in a subsequent 
clause of the Act. 

King Henry VI. by letters patent, 
appointed John Jenyn and Richard 
Ludlow, Sargeants of his Cellar to 
the Bailwiek of Bagshot.—Vide Man- 
ning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. III. p. 85. 

Yours, &c. R. P.C. 
I 
Fawley Parsenage, 
Mr. Samet Henley. 
Sle discrepancy of opinion, as 
to the number of Marys in 
Holy Writ, is worth removing. Theo- 
phylact mentions four; Mary, the 
mother of James, Juses, and our 
Lord ; Mary, wife of Cleophas; Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus; and Mary Mag- 
dalene. Gregory Nyssen, on the au- 
thority of St. John, enumerates but 
three, leaving out the sister of La- 
zarus, unless I can, with all due re- 
spect to Dr. Lardoer, prove her to be 
Mary Magdalene. It is itively 
said by St. John, that Mary of Bethany, 
sister to Lazarus, was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair (ch. xi. 
v. 1 
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v. t and ®, and ch. xii. 1, 2, 8). St. 
Luke asserts, that the woman who did 
this was a sinner (ch. vii. v. 837, 38). 
St. Mark says, that Mary Magdalene 
was she out of whom our Lord cast 
seven Devils (chap. xvi. v. 9); and 
perhaps our Lord’s prohibition to 
touch him (John xx. 17) after his re- 
surrection, might allude to her for- 
mer demoniacal and sinful state. 
Thus far these two women seem to 
be identified, and the difficulty arises 
from the second name Magdalene, 
which has always been supposed to be 
nomen gentile, having reference to 
Magdala, an ideal city on the Western 
bank of the lake Siberias, whereas 
the family of Mary, the sister of La- 
zarus, was of Bethany. Now as the 
article in the original Greek is used 
indifferently in Mapa % Maydadnm, 
"Iwawns o Bawrtisns, Liuwv 0 Kavawtns, 
she might as justly be so called from 
some act of her life, like John the 
Baptist, as from her country, like 
Simon the Canaanite. The chief oc- 


currence of her life was anointing our 
Lord’s feet with oil, and wiping them 
with her hair, instead of a lowel or 
napkin, of which they had none in 
antient Greece; but they had what 


served them instead, the soft part of 
bread on which they cleansed their 
hands, as the Persians and Abyssinians 
still do. This substance in classic 
Greek wascalled Maydadsa(vide Scap. 
Lex. Art. pacow), and in vernacular 
Greek we have the authority of Dod- 
well for stating that a towel is called 
magdalee or wwydadn; hence Mary 
Magdalene, or Mary of the Napkio, 
may be the sister of Lazarus, and of 
the city of Bethany; there will then be 
only three Marys, and all discrepancy 
on this trifle ceases. I am further sup- 
ported by the curious fact, that this 
surname or agoomen (since you ob- 
serve | take it for granted that it is 
derived trom the act, and not from 
the city) is never added by any Evan- 
gelist till after the record of the act 
of wiping the feet. I cannot conclude 
without acknowledging, and calling 
on wy brethren to acknowledge, with 
humble gratitude, the blessing of 
God, who bas caused all the researches 
of modern travellers to abound in re- 
sults which elucidate more and more 
the dark passages of holy writ, and 
serve to confirm the wavering. | am 
indebted to our countryman Mr. Dod- 
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well for the observation, that pey- 

darn is now in common use amongst 

modern Greeks. Yours, &c. 
Crantes Robert Fansuawe. 


Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, Apr. 7, 1818. 

ANY writers have undertaken to 

gn a History of the Silver Coin- 
age of Scotland from the earliest au- 
thentic records, and also of that of our 
own country subsequent to the Nor- 
mao Conquest; it is also my inten- 
tion to present your readers wilh a 
short account of the origin of mo- 
ney, and to enumerate some of the 
more striking particulars concerning 
the coins of vur Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors. 

For a long series of years the 
trausactions of the commercial world 
were carried on in the way of barter, 
or the exchange of one commodity 
for another, a practice which was at- 
tended, as may readily be supposed, 
with very great inconvenience. At 
length, however, after mature deli- 
beration, it occurred to the minds of 
some of the most enlightened of our 
ancestors, that the metals, particu- 
larly gold and silver, on account of 
their scarcity and value, their inde- 
structibility aod superior specific gra- 
vily, might be advantageously em- 
ployed as a circulating medium in all 
commercial transactions, and would 
contribute in no small degree to sim- 
plify and facilitate all trading coa- 
cerns whatever. -When the metals 
were first used for this purpose, their 
value was determined only by the 
weight, a circumstance which afford- 
ed to the dishonest trader frequent 
opportunities of defrauding others 
with regard to the quality or five- 
ness of the metals which he gave in 
payment; and this inconvenience had 
already been very extensively and 
very severely felt, when it was or- 
dained that all the metals used as 
money should be divided into. small 
pieces of equal size, and that each 
piece should be impressed with cer- 
tain marks which should indicate at 
the same time its weight and value, 

Thus originated the practice of 
that most valuable art, which, in the 
present state of civilization, seems 
almost necessary to our existence, 
but when or where the first coins 
were struck, appears now to be a 
matter 


Mr. Urnan, 
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matter of considerable uncertaiuty. 
he art of coining, however, is said 
to have ‘heen introduced into this 
country soon after the invasion of 
our island by Julius Cesar, or about 
twenty-five years before the birth of 
Christ; but though a variety of cir- 
cumstances tend to prove this fact, 
it does not appear that any British 
coins are now extant prior to the 
time of Cunobeline, a prince who 
flourished in this island a short time 
after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian wra. The subsequent attacks 
which were made upon Britain by 
the Emperor Claudius, and the final 
establishment of the Romans within 
its peaceful shores, A. D. 43, was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of Roman 
money among our ancestors, when 
the circulation of the coins which 
had hitherto been current in the 
island, was prohibited under very 
heavy penalties. On the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, about 
the beginning of the fifth century, 
they took with them all their cash 
and most valuable effects; as they 
had long treated the native inhabi- 
tants of our island rather as friends 
than enemies, and had defended them 


against the incursions of the Scots’ 


and Picts, and other warlike nations 
of the North, their return into their 
own country was regarded by our an- 
cestors as a serious evil, since it left 
them in an impoverished and defence- 
less condition. 

The tranquillity which the Romans 
had preserved throughout the island 
for so long a period, was disturbed 
very soon after their removal by the 
fierce and warlike Saxons, to whom 
Britain proved an easy prey, and our 
ancestors again bowed their necks be- 
neath a fureign yoke. Ono the set- 
tlement of the Saxons io this country, 
they divided it into seven small prin- 
cipalities or kingdoms, each of which 
had its distinct ruler, who exercised 
the power of coinage and the various 
other functions of regal authority. 
The most ancient of the coins strack 
by the Anglo-Saxon princes, of which 
we have now any specimens, are 
those of Ethelbright, who began his 
reign A. D. 561. 

1 will now conclade by stating the 
various coins, both nominal and real, 
which were introduced amongst us 
hy the Saxons; of these, the first 
which claims our notice is the Pound, 
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which appears never to haye hee 
real oan but to have orianade A. 
plied as wany, of the our silver. 
coins as would weigh 5400 Troy 
rains, or a Saxon, since called 

over. FoNmae the silver coinage of 
England was uniformly regulated by 
this weight tll the year 1597, when 
Henry the Eighth substituted the 
Troy pound, containing 5760 grains, 
in its stead. The next denommation 
of money ip use amongst the Anglo- 
Saxous was the Mark, which, like the 
Pound, was oaly a nymipal coin, sig- 
nifying eight Saxon ounces, or 3600 
grains Troy. The Mancus, which 
next follows, is vot certainly known 
to have been a real cvin, though it 
is strongly suspected as such; and 
whether the Ora, or Saxon ounce, 
was a real or only a nominal coin, 
is pow also a matter of dispule; the 
former weighed 675 grains, the lat- 
ter 450. The Shilling appears to 
have beev one of the most common 
of the Anglo-Saxon coins, and is very 
frequently mentioned’ by the histo- 
rians of this period; its weight was 
1124 grains Troy, and four of them 
were equal to the Ora or Saxon 
ounce, six to the Mancus, thirty-two 
to the Mark, and forty-eight to the 
Pound. The Thrimsa was the next 
silver coin in size, a piece which bore 
to the shilling the proportion of three- 
fifths, its weight being 674 grains, 
The peany, with its subdivisions, the 
halfpenuy and farthing, all of silver, 
and the styca, or half-farthing of 
brass, close the list of the Anglo- 
Saxon coins; the weight of the penoy 
was fixed at 22} grains Troy, twenty 
of them being equal to the Saxon or 
Tower ounce, aud two hundred and 
forty to the pound; so that the term 
penny originally signified a penny- 
weight; how considerable is the re- 
duction which the weight of this coin 
has since sustained! The silver penny 
of George the Third weighs only 
eight grains. 


Yours, &c. T. Crarg, Jun. 


I 

Mr. Urnsan, Newcastle, Feb. 10. 
APPENING to be reading last 
night an account of the City 
of Florence, in which is given a splen- 
did description of the Grand Chapel 
or Mausoleum erected to the me- 
mory of the Medici family, it struck 
me as a good time to propose some- 
thing 
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thing of the same sort to be erected to 
the remembrance of our late good old 
King, the venerable father of his peo- 
ple, George II. 

We have seen, Mr. Urban, by the 
loyal and patriotic suggestions of Mr. 
Wyatt, what can be raised on an oc- 
casion of this sort, by his endeavours 
to erect a Cenotaph to the Memory 
of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. If then such 
success attended his endeavours, what 
may not be expected frem a well- 
worded address of this kind laid be- 
fore the opulence of this great and 
mighty empire. 

When I reflect on the enormous 
fortunes made by individuals from 
the humbler walks of Life * during 
the reiga of his late Majesty, I trust 
the very idea alone would call forth 
a sum more than sufficient to build 
the largest Church in the City of 
London, to, be dedicated to his me- 
mory. 

Through the channel of your loyal 
Miscellany let the suggestion come 
forth in such manner as you in your 
judgment may deem meet. 

With the assurance of the highest 
consideration and respect, 1 remain, 
yours, &c. G.A » F.A.S. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Feb. 18. 
ie surely can never be reconciled 

to principles of Religion and Mo- 
rality, that instruments for committing 
murder, should be publicly put up 
to sale by auction, or sold in trades- 
men’s shops. I am led to this remark 
by seeing in a Catalogue of Philo- 
sophical and other Instruments to be 
sold this day in London, “ A Pair 
of Duelling Pistols,” &c. and by hav- 
ing lately observed painted on the. 
outside of a shop window ‘* Duelling 
Pistols.” If such open violations of 
Morality are permitted, we must not 
be surprized, however we may la- 
ment it, that the endeavours to in- 
culcate Morality and Religion by pre- 
cept have not their due effect. There 
isa very true adage, that example is 
better than precept; and well would 
it be if it was more attended to than 
it is. 

Britain has, it appears, been called 
lately in the House of Commons the 





* Such names will readily occur to 
every person’s recollection. 
Gent. Mac, March 1820, 
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** Nurse of Morality and Protectrees 
of Religion ;*” which appellation it 
can scarcely be said to deserve, whilst 
duelling and many other crimes are 
couotenanced in the manner they are. 

In your Magazine for July last, you 
have noticed the Academy at Dijon 
having offered a premium for an 
Essay on the meaus for preventing 
Duelling. I believe the following are 
the terms in which the question for 
the Prize are offered+. ‘What may 
be the most effectual means of extir- 
pating from the hearts of French- 
wen that moral disease, a remnant 
of the barbarism of the middle ages, 
that false point of honour which leads 
them to shed blood in duels, in defi- 
ance of the precepts of religion and 
the laws of the state ?” 

Aw Occasionat CornResPONDENT. 

EE 

r Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
4 be remarks of G.C. B. in vol. 

LXXXIX. ii. p. 609, induce me 
to offer a few observations to your 
notice.—I agree with him, that “a 
general opinion prevails that every 
person has a Coat of Arms;” but at 
the same time I can only conceive 
such an opinion to have arisen from 
the total want of knowledge on the 
subject,—as it is a rule.in Heraldry, 
that no man has a right to bear a 
Coat of Arms, unless he can prove 
himself a lineal descendant of one to 
whom that distinction was originally 
granted, or of one whose claim there- 
to has been recognized by the He- 
ralds. 1 certainly conceive the bear- 
ing of another Coat of Arms without 
right or title to be actionable; but 
whether, in the present vitiated state 
of the public mind on Genealogical 
rights, a Jury would award damages 
for the injury, is, | am afraid, very 
doubtful. 

At the moment I write this, it oc- 
curs to me, that there is an Act of 
Parliament, or a Proclamation of the 
Sovereign, now in force (though ob- 
solete) which provides a punishment 
for the offence in the shape of a pe- 
nalty of ten pounds, for the purpose 
of supporting the authority of the 


* New Times, (House of Commons, 
Debates,) Nov. 24, 1819. 
+ See Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine, Nov. 1819. 
Heralds, 
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Heralds, which was so much impaired 
by the abolition of the Earl Marshal's 
Court, in which it will be remembered 
many important trials took place rela- 
tive to the right of bearing the same 
arms, several of which are on record. 
(See Dallaway’s Heraldry). Then it 
was considered a high crime and misde- 
meanour, but these good old days (at 
least so far as rights of this nature were 
concerned) are goneby ; and we may 
now see every man who has risen to any 


respectability in society, assume a Coat © 


of Arms which he thinks proper to 
say belong to hie family, merely be- 
cause his name happens to be spelt 
the same as that of a gentleman 
whose property they are. 

The same Correspondent, in p. 2, 
requests io be informed “ whether 
all persons have Crests and Mottos; 
and, if they have, can they change 
them to any other, without giving 
notice, or receiving a grant from the 
Heralds’ College?” To this I answer, 
that the various Writers on Heraldry 
acknowledge the right, although the 
custom of granting Crests has long 
prevailed, as I find in my own family 
a grant of Crest and confirmation of 
Arms io 1581, I believe it is the 
general practice in the present day 
to gravt a Crest along with the Arms; 
and I should certainly think that all 
gentlemen who do not inherit this 
distinction would rather possess it 
through the regular channel, than 
take advantage of a doubtful right. 

Nicnoras Jonn Puitirson. 
— 

Mr. Urnsay, March 8. 

I* answer to your Correspondent 

* G. C. B.” (p. 609, of your 
last Supplement), who asks, whether 
persons can assume arms, “ with- 
out incurring some disgrace, blame, 
or cognizance from the rightful 
owners;” I beg to inform him that 
though upstarts frequently assume 
arms to which they are not en- 
titled *; yet they are liable to under- 
go a trial in the High Court of Chi- 





* Blazoners call Assumptive Arms such 
as are taken up by the caprice or fancy of 
upstarts, though of never sO mean ex- 
traction, who being advanced to a degree 
of fortune, either assume some without 
having deserved them, or appropriate to 
themselves those of any family, whose 
mame they happen to bear,”—Pournay’s 
Heraldry, p. 11. 4to. edit. 


Armorial Bearings,—Miscellancous Remarks. 
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valry. Of the celebrated Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, it is ob- 
served ;—** He was a nobleman, be- 
cause he refused another man’s coat 
of arms, who was of his name, saying, 
* What shall I do with it; for he 
may pull it off my back at plea- 
sure *.” 

In Dr. Radcliffe’s Life (p. 3, fourth 
edit.) is the following passage—* Not- 
withstanding the Heralds, as appears 
by their books, thought fit to dis- 
claim his father's pretensions to bear 
arms as a descendant from the Rad- 
cliffe’s of Dilston, co. Northumber- 
lands yet the late Earl of Derwent- 
water, Sir Francis Radcliffe, acknow- 
ledged him for a kinsman, and suf- 
fered the sun to wear a Bend engrail- 
ed Sable, field Argent, on his coach, 
which none of the college belonging 
to the Earl Marshal thought fit to ani- 
madvert upon during hislife; though 
they have admonished the University 
of Oxford not to erect any such es- 
cutcheon over, or upon his monu- 
ment, since his decease.” 

The arms boro by Sir Henry Blunt, 
baronet (Barry nebulé of siz, Or and 
Sable,) were the same as those of the 
antient family of Blount; but the le- 
gality of Sir Henry’s right to bear 
them was controverted, and after a 
long trial in the High Court of Ghi- 
valry, sentence was given agaiust him 
in that Court by the Deputy Earl 
Marshal of England. Sir Heaory ap- 

ealed to the Court of Delegates; 
but how the cause was determined I 
know not. Possibly Sir Henry estab- 
lished his right to bear the arms 
above-mentioned. R. U. 
onetime. 

Mr. Unban, 
looking over your Volumes for 

the last Year, your Readers have 
much to regret in the loss of your 
very agreeable Correspondent, the 
“* Leicestershire Clerical Traveller.t” 
But they have to congratulate you 
on the acquisition of such excellent 
papers as have been communicated 
by “E. P.” which they hope to see 
very often in your future Numbers. 

P. 580. Lagree with much of what 
“0. P.Q.” says of the manner of 
building New Churches; but he docs 


Feb. 7. 





* “ Staie Worthies,” ». 67, 2d edit. 
1670. 
+ The Rev. Au'ay Macaulay: see our 
last Volume, i. 276. 
not 
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not notice the enormous expenditure 
of money on the New Church in Ma- 
rylebone; by some said to be 60,000/.5 
by others, mach more; an expense 
at which two extensive Churches 
might have been built. What Pan- 
cras is to cost | have not heard; but 
a few years ago it was said that the 
then intended New Church was to 
have had a Steeple at the cost of 
15,0002. Surely, when New Churches 
are so much wanted, frugality in 
building is a great object. 

P. 593. “S. P.” is perfectly right 
about the unnecessary expence of 
witnesses; but an Attorney of re- 
petation never refuses to admit such 
things as the execution of deeds, and 
many other things which he knows 
to be capable of proof, and the ad- 
mission of which will not affect the 
merit of the case. Another cause of 
complaint as to the expence of wit- 
nesses is, that the party who succeeds 
is not allowed a sufficient remunera- 
tion fur his witnesses—much of what 
he must pay them is struck off from 
what the losing party is to pay, and 
remains to be paid by him who gains 
hiscause. Another serious complaint 
arises from the great expence of ob- 
taining a Special Jury, and their non- 
attendance. If a poor farmer sum- 
moned on a common jary does not at- 
tend, though in the middle of harvest, 
and in a critical season of the weather, 
he is fined—but a special juryman is 
not fined (1 believe never, or so sel- 
dom as to justify the terim,) ry 
perhaps the cause is deferred to the 
next assizes for want of his attend- 
ance. This subject deserves to be 
much eslarged upon. 

P. 596. No one need be surprized 
at the increase of Sectaries, who re- 
collects the number of non-resident 
Clergy, which gave so great cause of 
complaint a few years age, or the 
conduct of many who were resident 
indeed, but who shut wp their 
Churches on Sunday afternoons, p. 
608; and the very frequent discon- 
tinuance of Catechism in the Churches, 
Happily, the Clergy of the Estab- 
lishment are awakened, we will hope 
not too late ; though to fetch up the 
Jost ground will require no small 
exertion. It is to be feared that 
“C. B, A.” speaks with too much 
reason of the want of social com- 
munion amongst the Clergy ; but, if 


there was an attempt to obtain such 
meetings, an outcry would be imme- 
diately raised against Methodists or 
Fanatics. Ao Archdeacon is supposed 
to be the link in the chain which 
unites the Bishop and his Clergy 5 but 
if there should be an Archdeacon of 
a very extensive circle, who has ne- 
ver visited a single parish (and such 
there is) how shoujd he know any 
thing of a poor Curate? Axrespec- 
table Curate, however, seldom has 
this cause of complaint against his 
neighbouring Rectors or Vicars. 

P. 599. The detection of Turpin 
I have always heard attributed to his 
stealing, not shooting, a game-cock. 

P. 600. Two large cedar trees were 
blown down at Hillmgdon a few years 
ago in a gentleman’s garden on the 
right hand just before coming into 
Hillingdon-strect. I wish 1 could 
find their admeasurements, of which I 
have a memorandum. * 

P. 602, The roinous scheme of 
impowering vestries, or some set of 
men, to buy ground, build houses, 
&c. was lately atiempted, and I be- 
lieve something like it was intro- 
duced into an Act; but happily so 
clogged as to give little expectation 
of any parish adopting it. Accord- 
ing to my idea, a more mischievous 
power could hardly be given. The 
objections are too many to enter into 
a detail of them. 

P. 609. It is very true that any 
taylor or shoe-maker, &c. who sees 
a coat of arms belonging to one of 
his name, assumes it as his own; and 
he does it with impunity, for the 
power of the Heralds’ College to 
prosecute is lost. &.1. 

i ee 
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ROM Adam to Christ, exclusive 
of both, there were only 14 ge- 
nerations ;—from the birth of Christ 
to that of the present King, were 
1756 years: if every one of his pro- 
genitors was born when his father was 
25 years of age, one with another, 
and there were four such generations 
in every century, that is 70 genera- 
tions; which being added to the above 
74, it will yield not more than 144 
generations between Adam and the 
present King ;—and many, from the 
distance of time, would guess them 
at thousands. 
The 
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The improvements made in all arts 
and sciences within the last 200 years 
have nearly doubled the present limit- 
ation of life, in that we live more in 
less time. 

The Egyptians were so ignorant of 
medicine, that, when any one was sick, 
they called in as many persons as pos- 
sible to see him, that, if any one of 
them had had the like distemper, he 
might say what was fit for his cure.— 
Shuckford, Con. 9. 367. 

Surgery was much the oldes! branch 
of physick which they practised.— 
Diod. Sic. 1. 1. 

Asculapius was followed by a dog 
anda she-goat. The dog was taught io 
lick all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's 
milk was given for ail diseases of the 
stomach and lungs.— Temple, i. 180. 

The Chinese were so ignorant of 
geography, that their Literati seeing 
a map of the world in the hands of 
the Jesuits, took one of the two be- 
mispheres which contained Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, for the Empire of 
China ;—and in mechanics it was the 
same, for one mistook a watch for a 
living creature.—Jesuits’ Travels, II. 
304; Boyle, Final Causes, 230. 

The Chinese can never acquire a 
knowledge of other languages, be- 
cause they have no idea of method in 
the construction of their own, having 
no alphabet. 

The common cubit, which was for- 
merly supposed equal to 18 of our 
inches, is now allowed to coniain al- 
most 22 inches; according to which 
measure, the Ark must have been 
about 547 English feet lovg, 91 broad, 
and 54 high. Bp. Wilkins has made 
it plain that these dimensions were 
sufficient for all the uses for which 
the Ark was designed. It contained 
72,625 tons. There are not above 
100 species of quadrupeds known iu 
the world; nor above 200 of birds.— 
Bp. Wilson; Hewlett on Gen. 6. 15. 

Noah was the first husbandman, and 
planted the first vineyard. —Gen. 9. 20. 

Divine honour and deification were 
formerly paid to men who invented 
improvements in agriculture, arts, 
&c. such as Jupiter, Bacchus, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres. But there is not a mo- 
dern ploughboy who would not have 
become a god, with his present skill 
in husbasdry. Had the mystery of 
Printing been invented in antient 
times, Guttenberg of Mentz might 
have been a god of higher esteem in 
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Germany than Mercury or Jupiter.— 
Worth. Ep. 169. This cannot be 
thougit improbable, since his assist- 
ant Fust, or Faust, attained the title 
of Conjuror for it, in so late times 
and such a place as Paris. —Bp. Law, 
Confid. 220. n. 

If the antients could come back to 
the world, and see aud read modern 
Sciences as we read of theirs, they 
would suppose themselves transplant- 
ed into some planet appointed for 
their progressive improvement, be- 
fore they could be admitted into 
Heaven, 

It was an antient custom in the 
East, and in Palestine, to sprinkle salt 
upos newly-born infants, by which 
their skin was rendered more dense 
and solid. This practice is still con- 
tinued in Tartary. The prophet Eze- 
kiel (xvi. 4) charges Jerusalem with 
not having been salted.—Hewlelt, in 
loco. 

An antient painter having been or- 
dered to paint the portrait of his 
prince, whe had only one eye, adopt- 
ed the conciliatory expedient of paint- 
ing him in profile. And this} take 
to have been the origin of that mode 
of painting, now become so general, 
and so much more interesting than 
the full face. 

The opposite extreme to what is 
wrong, is commonly wrong also.— 
H. More. 

A King of England, said Gourville, 
who acts according to the laws, is the 
greatest of all monarchs! 

The Works of Tacitus were con- 
demned to the flames from the Papal 
Chair, because the author was not a 
Roman Catholick.—H. More. 

Pope Gregory the Great expelled 
the Works of Livy from every Chris- 
tian Library on account of his super- 
stiltion.—Ibid. 

Christina of Sweden complimented 
the celebrated Vossius, by saying that 
he was so well learned, as not only to 
know whence all words came, but 
whither they were going.— Ibid. 

The great use of increasing light 
and liberty, in any age, is to enable 
man to see vice in its own feature, 
and power to renounce its bondage. 

The negligence in which the French 
lived in regard to truth, was one of 
the leading causes of their infidelity ; 
and the same habitual neglect will 
operate in the same effect with apy 
other nation or individual. 


The 














The celebrated Dutch Minister De 
Witt explained the secret of dispatch: 
By always doing one thing at a time. 
[The skill of doing more is the seed 
of perplexity. ] 

lf there are fewer revolutions in 
Christendom than heretofore, it is 
because the principles of sound mo- 
rality and government are better and 
more universally known; men are 
less savage and fierce, their under- 
standings better cultivated. — It is 
their interest to be humane and vir- 
tuous.—Sp. of Laws, B. 21, C. 16. 

Alphabetical writing, among its 
many benefits of spreading Religion 
and the Arts, set the axe to the root 
of Idolatry, which had been gweatly 
assisted by symbolical characters. 

The avenues to Learning of all kinds 
were planned and opened by Lord 
Bacon. The nature and most inti- 
mate recessvs of the human mind were 
uvfolded and explained by Locke ;— 
and the frame and constitution of the 
universe by Sir Isaac Newton, in a 
more perfect manner than ever was 
done or attempted by human skil- 
since the foundation of the world.— 
Bp. Law, 230, n. 

The lives of the pupils of Fenelon 
and Machiavel are the best comment 
on the works of the respective au- 
thors. Fenelon produced Telemaque, 
and the Duke of Burgundy; Machial 
vel produced * Il Principe,” and Ce- 
sar Borgia!—More. 

It was a fact well known in the 
Court of Versailles, that Madame de 
Montespan, during the long period in 
which she continued the tavourite 
mistress of the King (by whom she 
had seven children), was so strict in 
religious observances, thal, lest she 
should violate the austerity of fast- 
ing, her bread, during Leut, was con- 
stantly weighed.—ZJbid. 

Farinelli used to complain heavily 
that the pension of 2000/. a year 
from the King of Spain was com- 
pensation little enough for his being 
sometimes obliged to hear his Ma- 
jesty play.—Jbid. 

Could Louis XIV. have read, pro- 
bably the Edict of Nantz had not been 
revoked; he was uniostructed upon 
system ; Cardinal Mazarine, with a 
view to secure his own dominion, 
having withheld from him all the ne- 
cessary means of education ;—the 
terms wit and scholar were in his 
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mind terms of reproach. The apathy 
which marked his latter years strongly 
illustrated the infelicity of an uatur- 
nished mind.—I/bid. 

The people will always be liberal 
to a prince who spares them, and a 
good prince will always spare a libe- 
ral people.—Selden. 

Henry LV. of France fought for his 
prerogatives bravely, and defended 
them vigorously ; yet, it is said, he 
ever carefully avoided the use of the 
term.—H. More. 

It is difficult to say whether Julius 
Cesar planned his battles with more 
skill, fought them with more valour, 
or described them with more ability. 
—Ibid. A. H. 

——— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 29. 

PP ROVING the remarks of H. H. 
(vol. LXXXIX. ii. 494,) I fully 
agree with him in the necessity of 
every one giving his assistance against 
the daring attacks of unprincipled and 

irreligious men. 

The late alarming circumstances 
that have taken place, must fully con- 
vince every reasonable thinking maa, 
that the dreadful state of frenzy into 
which the lowest classes have been 
brought must proceed from some 
very unusual causes, that ought to be 
searched for from the very bottom of 
their root; for we must all be aware 
that in such cases even the terrible 
vengeance of the Law, and the exe- 
cutions thereof, avail but little, unless 
you do away the evil which has been 
the occasion of it. 

If the Legislature would turn its 
attention ‘to the diminishing of the 
large Farms, which are occupied by 
one family, and reduce them sv as to 
be partitioned into smaller ones, it 
would no doubt teud to the employ- 
ment of a number of poor families, 
and to improving the morals of their 
children,whom, for want, they are now 
obliged to send into the manufac- 
turing districts, at a distance from 
any of their friends, to observe their 
manners, and where their habits are 
too often soon changed into a certain 
depraved state. This would be avoid- 
ed, if they could be brought up in the 
usual iedastehente occupations of la- 
bour, husbandry, and the retirement 
of a country life. Many other rea- 
sons might be assigned to convince 
you of the necessity of some altera- 
tions 
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tions being adopted; but for the pre- 
sent, I will not intrude further upon 
your time, but take another oppor- 
tunity of imparting to you what may 
present itself to my observation. 
Yours, &c. Ew Rexino. 
a 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 26. 
hy any of your Correspondents, 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Court, inform me whether a Faculty 
Pew in a parish church goes with the 
person and their heirs to whom it is 
granted (consequently devisable, as 
the donor pleases)? or does the same 
go with the dwelling house wherein 
the person resided at the time such 
Faculty was granted? and is such Fa- 
culty registered in the Diocese where 
probate of wills are usually granted? 
An elderly maiden lady, with only 
her niece, occupy the largest pew 
(capable of holding cight or ten per- 
sons) in the parish church in the vil- 
lage, although they reside in a very 
small house there; her father, at the 
time when such Faculty was granted, 
being theo a proprietor of one of the 
largest mansions there, the present 
occupiers of which are now placed 
in a back pew in the church. Al- 
though the rector, highly to his ho- 
nour, has used his utmost endeavours 
to lessen those old large pews, and 
make them more commodious for 
his parishioners, by increasing the 
rel ms of the pews; yet this lady 
frustrates his good designs; and 
some other parts of the church are 
from the same cause prevented from 
being improved by this praiseworthy 
Divine *. I most highly approve of 
the Act of Parliament for building 
Churches; but this 1 am certain, that 
nine-tenths of the present sacred build- 
ings, were the interiors to be pro- 
perly regulated agreeable to the wish 
of this eminent divine, and pewiog 
entirely afresh in the churches, with 
additional (or in many where there 
are not any) galleries, there would 
be sufficient accommodation for the 
inhabitants without the expence of 
building bew churches. I hope, there- 





* In those large pews the farmers and 
their families sit facing each other, and 
one half of the congregation are seated 
with their backs to the Clergyman and 
Communion Table ; this is surely highly 
improper. 
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fore, that, in the next Act of Par- 
liament respecting the building of 
churches, a clause will be introduced, 
giving power to the rector or vicar 
for that purpose. 


Yours, &c. Mrpror. 
ee 
A Lirnocrapaic View ov THE sE- 
vERAL Counties 1N ENGLAND: 
By tHE Lats Ma. EmAnvEB 
Menpvez De Corra, F. R.S. 
ROM London to Tunbridge. 


Mount Hermon; rocks of sand. 
Birchdon; forge of iron, two miles 
from it, worked from ferruginous 
geode. An iron forge at Hamsel, in 
Sussex; five miles from it the ore is 
found in beds of ochre. 

From Tunbridge to Portsmouth, in 
Hampshire. This route must be made 
along the further parts of Surrey, as 
Reigate, Guildford, Farnham, &c. to 
Alton, in Hampshire; thence to Ports- 
mouth. At Reigate, fullers’ earth 
pits and freestone. Quarries: there- 
abouts. The rest of Surrey is all great 
chalk-hills. Farnham, a chief place 
for hops, and generally fixes the price, 
or is the staple mart of hops through- 
out the kingdom. Two miles near 
this place, the counties divide. Ports- 
mouth, Gosport, Spithead, &c. places 
of rendezvous for the Navy of Eng- 
land, the Dock, &c. 

The Isle of Wight. At the end fac- 
ing the Needles, the clifls and the 
amazing quantities of sea birds are 
worthy remark. The Needles are 
remarkable rocks. On this isle cop- 
peras stones are gathered, and a fine 
argilia alba, called Hayiers’ Clay, is 
dug in it. 

To Southampton: thence along the 
New Forest. Hordell Cliffs, between 
Christ Church and Lymington; a vast 
variely of elegant curious fossil shells, 
&c. are found beat out by the sea; 
an account of them is given in the 
Conchylia Hantonensia, in 4to. by 
Mr. Brander. 

Then enter Dorsetshire to Pool. 
Fine argilla alba, or pipe clay, worked 
through all England, found at Hunger- 
hill or Wareham. Dorchester. Wey- 
mouth ; the cliffs there abound with 
fine fossils, chiefly figured. Portland 
Island, famous for its excellent quar- 
ries of freestone. Purbeck Island, 
stone quarries and pipe clay. Brid- 
port cliffs, remarkable for fossils. 
Long Burton ; shell marble. Shaftes- 

bury 
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bury; its quarries and fossils, and its 
manufactures of lace, stuffs, and stock- 
ings. Lyme; the pier is built of Cor- 
nuaammonis. Sherborne ; ils quarries 
abound with nautili, anomie, and other 
curious petrifactions. 

Devonshire. Exeter; its cathedral 
and woollen manufactories. Ply- 
mouth, built on rocks of four kinds 
of marble; its dock for the Navy ; 
and Eddystone Light-house, off Piy- 
mouth. Slate quarry at Buckland aud 
Fleet, nine miles from Dartmouth aod 
Totness. Torbay marble. Lead mines 
at Bear Alston, Combmartin, Liras 
Newton, Bearferris. Copper mine at 
North Moultoa. Coal pits at Bovey, 
and bituminified wood. Manganese 
at Uptontine near Exeter. 

Cross Crimble Ferry to Mount Edge- 
cumbe, the seat of Lord Edgecumbe, 
near which you enter Corowall. 

Cornwall. This county is one con- 
tinued sceye of the mineral kingdom, 
worthy the greatest attention of a tra- 
veller, Every spot is replete with 
mines, so that a particular specifica- 
tion is as impossible as unnecesary. 
The mines themselves of tin, copper, 
and lead; the tin stream works and 
lodes; the sheads, smelting-houses, 
and coinage of it; the copper mines 
and works; the antimony of Evdel- 
lion; cobalt, marcasites, mispickel, 
crystals, granites, and various other 
fossils; the soap rocks, &c.; are all 
sources of curiosity worthy inspection. 
The fossils to be collected are tin 
grains and ores; grey, red, blue, 
green, and turcois ore, and marcha- 
sitical copper ores, or fire ores; as 
also native copper; the marcasites 
and various minerals called indif- 
ferently mundics, cornei, called 
cockles, samples of veins called gos- 
sens, minere zinci, called black Jack, 
wolfram and other minerals called 
mock-iron, call, &c. the stones and 
countries of the lodes, called moor- 
stone, killas, growan, elvean, &c. 
The Rev. Dr. Borlase bas lately pub- 
lished the Natural History of this 
county, in folio. No petrifactions are 
to be found in all this county. 

Some chief copper mines are, Huel 
Virgin in Gwennep; Northdown, at 
Redruth ; Oldpvol, at Illughan; Ros- 
kear, at Cambron, and Huel Kitty; 
Hueland, at Gwynnear, &c. Tin 
mines: Godolphin ball; Bellarnoon, 
at St. Just; Mines at St. Agues, espe- 
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cially that of Mr. Dunnythorne, and 
Pyran Mines, &c. 4 

You return from Cornwall, coast- 
ing the other part of Devonshire, in 
which route lie the mines of Comb- 
martin and Northmoulton above men- 
tioned ; then enter*into 

Somersetshire. The Mendip Hills 
full of mives of lead, manganese, ca- 
lamin, ochres, and many other mine- 
rals, fossils and petrifactions, and the 
cavern called Wooky Hole, near Weils. 
Bristol, its trade and manufactories, 
spelter work of Mr. Champion, and 
its Hot Wells; and St. Vincent’s Rocks, 
iroa ore and crystals; coal-pits at 
Kingswood; and Cvottam stone.— 
Bath; its waters; Allen's Quarries; 
Walcot Quarries, ful! of curious petri- 
factions; ammonite at Keinsham, be- 
tween Bath and Bristol. This county 
abounds with stone quarries and pe- 
trifactions ; as also with coal pits, as 
Clutton, Finsbury, &c. in which im- 
pressions of vegetables are found in 
the strata over the coal. Brass works 
at Wormley, near Bristol. 

From Bristol to Aust Passage over 
the Severn, for the route through the 
Principality of Wales. 

From Aust Passage cross the Severn 
intoMonmouthshire. The iron works 
of Mahon, Tredegar, Tinton, Mon- 
mouth, and Poulypool, 

Glamorganshire. The culm coal- 
pits at Neath. Iron works at Forrest, 
Abberavan, Velin Gryffys, and New 
Forge. 

Carmarthenshire. Iron forges at 
Kidwelly, Whitland, Cymdwyfram, 
Cambrayne and Fannovaine. 

Pembrokeshire. - Iron works at 
Blackpool and Cviducore. 

Cardiganshire. Fullof mines. Rich 
lead and copper mines, called Cwmy- 
stwith, ten miles from the seaport of 
Aberystwith; mine of Esgair y Mwyn. 
Iron work at Fanfrede. 

Merionethshire. Lead mines of 
Dolgelly. 

Carnarvonshire. The hills full of 
slate quarries. In several parishes of 
the manor of Snowden, many copper, 
lead,andcalamin mines. On the shores 
of this county and Lardscy Island very 
beautiful and curious bowlder stones 
of jaspers, porphyries, marbles, &c. 
are found. 

The Isle of Anglesea. The asbestos 
aod green marble rock at Monachty, 
and fine large coralluids ow the coasts. 

Flintshire. 
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Fliatshire. Full of mines and coal- 
pits s as also very curious calamins, 
especially about Holywell. Bulkeley 
Mountain; its clay for lutings, fur- 
nace-bricks, &c. 

Denbighshire. Collieries at Wrex- 
ham. Barsham and Peutablue iron 
forges. 

Montgomeryshire. Lead and cop- 
per mines in the manor of Keferliog, 
and iron works at Iltattravail and 
Dolobran. 

Radnorshire, and 

Brecknockshire. Iron works at 
Tanners Forge and Fanelly. 

Return to Bristol through Mon- 
mouthshire again. 

Though L. have only particularised 
some few parts of Wales, yet all that 
Principality is properly a mineral 
country, and well worthy the search 
of a mineralist. 

From Bristol take your 
through Gloucestershire. 

This county is chiefly stony, abound- 
ing with free-stone quarries, full of 
petrifactions. Gloucester. The Fo- 
rest of Dean; full of iron mines, coal- 
pits, and other mineral works. It is 
governed by its own mining laws and 
jurisdiction. The mines are large, 
rich, aod furnish curious ore of the 
stalactites kind, called Brush Iron 
ores. A cavern at Charford Bottom, 
two miles from Stroud. Coal-pits at 
Seridge, Broad Moor Green, Acton, 
and Redbrook. Copper works also 
at Redbrook, near Colford, five miles 
from Monmouth. Cheltenham mine- 
ral waters. Lead mine near Sodbury. 
Iron forges at Lidbrook, Lidney, Up- 
leadon, Fartworth, and Flaxley. 

Herefordshire. Ido not find any 
particular ia this county remarkable 
enough to be specified, except the 
iron works at New Weare, Bringwood, 
and Lanidloe. 

Shropshire. The iron works at 
Coalbrookdale, with the curious pe- 
trifactions and impressions of vege- 
tables in the iron stone bails. There 
are many other iron works, at Pres- 
cot, Sutton, Upton, &c. The pitch- 
stone al Pitchford, Bental, Broseley, 
and other places. Pipe-clay at Wen- 
lock, and limestone used to fuse the 
iron-stone of Coalbrookdale. The 
limestone mountains of the Wrekin, 
and Cym y Bweh, and the petrifac- 
tions in them. Many coalpits in 
Shropshire. The fossils to be collect- 


route 
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ed in this county are the iron-stones, 
limestones, and petrifactions. 

Cheshire. The salt rocks and works 
at Nantwich, Middlewich, &c. Silk 
mills at Stockport. The peat mosses. 
Copper mines at Alderley Edge. Other 
mineral works in this county ;—iron 
forges at Cranage, Warmington, and 
Lea. 

Lancashire. Liverpool, famous for 
trade. The Candle or Kennel coal- 
pits at Haigh, Wigan, &c. This coal 
turns and polishes; and toys, utensils, 
&c. are made of it. Coal-pits at Wi- 
gan, Warrington, Burnley, Towaly, 
Hindley, and many other places. 
Manchester, and its manufactures. 
Copper mines at High Furness, Cony- 
ston Fells ; copper works and furnaces 
at Warrington, but the ore smelted 
there is brought from Wales. Lead 
mines at Andlesack. Fine hematites 
ore found in the fells, and much of it 
is sent to Carron in Scotland, and Shef- 
field and Rotherham in Yorkshire ; 
and iron forges at Cunsey, Bachbar- 
row, Sparkbridge, Conyston, Caton, 
and Burgh. The navigable canals run 
through this county. 

[To be continued.} 
ee 
SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
From a MS. or Dr. Ducaret, 1768. 
5 ie old Kings of England had but 

one Secretary of State. This 
officer was anciently called Clericus 
Regis, or Secretarius; a title given 
to him that is ab epistolis, et scriptis 
secrelis. 

The name of Secretary was at first 
applied to such as, being always near 
the King’s person, received his com- 
mands. These were called Clerks of 
the Secret, whence was afterwards 
formed the word Secretary, regi a 
secretis. 

There was but one Secretary of Staté 
in this kingdom till about the end of 
the reign of King Henry VIIL.; but 
then, business increasing, that Prince 
appointed a second Secretary ; both of 
equal power, and both stiled “ Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State.” 

These Secretaries did not sit at the 
Council Board till the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, who first admitted them to 
the place of Privy Counsellors. 

On the Union, Queen Anne added a 
third Secretary, who is frequently 
stiled ‘* Secretary of State for North 
Britain,” 

I be- 
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I believe the most antient Collection 
-of Letters, &c. of a Secretary of State 
now extant is contained in a fair 
Manuscript (No. 211 in the Manuscript 
Library at Lambeth) entitled 
“¢ Opusculum ex missivis litteris serenis- 

simi principis Henrici sexti Anglie et 

Francie Regis, tempore venerabilis viri 

Thome de Bekyntona Legum Doctoris, 

ejusdem Regis Secretarii, per eundem 

Regem missis: una cum quibusdam 

aliis litteris ejusdem Secretarii, ac alix, 

ut infra suis locis patebit ; ad utilitatem 
simplicium in unum collectum et com- 
pilatum.” 

[1 have not at present the date of the 
first and last of these Letters; but 
will send it; however I know they 
are before 1443. } 

This Dr. Bek yntoa became Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Oct. 3, 1443, and died 
possessed of that See, Jan. 4, 1464. 

In the interview of Henry VIII. and 
Francis |. between Guines and Ardres, 
on the Tth of June 1520,-the King's 
Secretary (the first of the four Coun- 
sellors Spiritual) ranked immediately 
after the Kaights of the Garter, thus: 

The Secretary, 
The Master of the Rolls, 
The Dean of the Chapel, 
The Almoner. 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum, No. $05, 44, is one 
entitled “ The State of a Secretaries 
Place, and the Perill thereof, written 
by Robert Cecill the Earle of Salis- 
bury. Fol, 369.” . 

in the same Library, No. 6035, isa 

** MS. in quarto, containing daily Me- 

morandums in relation to the business 

of the Secretary's Office, from 25 

March to 3 December 1585.” 

The following is a list of as many of 
the Secretaries of the antient Kings 
of England as I have been able to dis- 
cover ia Bishop Godwin’s Catalogue 
of the Bishops of England : 

Hen. II, Silvesier Giraldus Cambrensis. 
{Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 12.) 
Ric. I. William-de Sancta Maria, Canon 

of St, Paul, made Bishop of London, 

A. D. 1199. 

Edw, Ill. Thomas Hatfield, made Bishop 

of Durham, 1545. 

- William of Wickham, made 

Bishop of Winton, 1367. 

Hen. IV. Roger Walden, made Bishop 
of London, 1404. 

Hen. VI. Thomas Bekynton, made Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 1445. 

Edw. 1V, James Goldwell, made Bishop 

af Norwich, 1472. 

Greny. Mas. March, 1820. 
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Hen. Vil. Oliver King, made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, 1495, 

———— Richard Fox, made Bishop of 
Wieehetare 1502, and a Privy Coun- 
sellor, 


Fees of Principal Secretaries of State. 

In a Manuscript in the MS Library 
at Lambeth (Nv. 286) containing a 
List of his Majesty’s Officers, with 
their fees, sans date (seems to be writ- 
ten temp. Jac. 1.), 1 find 

“ Orricers 1x Covat. 

Principall 


Scceatecies t Fee,....0. 100 super Diett ia 


Court.” 

Those who attended the King were 
called, by way of distinction, Secre- 
taries of the Commands, Regi @ man- 
datis. This continued till 1559, when, 
at a treaty of peace between the 
French and Spaniards, the former ob- 
served that the Spanish ministers who 
treated for Philip 11. called themselves 
** Secretaries of State ;” upon which 
the French Secretaires des Commande- 
ments, out of emulation, assumed the 
same title, which thence passed into 
England*. 

Some farther particulars relative to 
the Secretaries of State may be seen 
in Chamberlayne's “ Present State of 
England.” A.C. Ducanne. 

rr 

Mr. Ursan, Thasted, Feb. 1. 

6 Rape Letter of J. W. (p. 8.), com- 
menting on the matters which 
form some of the reasons given by 
Dissenters for differing from the estab- 
lished Church of England, I hope, will 
meet the eye of every reasonable Dis- 
senter denominated “ Independent,” 
especially those who have been 
brought up in that persuasion with- 
out being acquainted with the prin- 
ciples wherein such dissepsion lies ; 
for | think it will be allowed by them, 
that the Form of Prayer is the 
greatest principle of such disseosion. 

No sects or persuasions of the Chris- 
tian Religion are so inveterate azainst 
the Roman Catholic Church as the 
Dissenters from the EstablishedChurch 
of Englaod, not only on account, say 
they, of the worshipping of images 
and paintings (which they conceive 
the Roman Catholicks do by this 
bending the knee before the cross, or 
any painting of our Saviour, of the 
Apostles, and of their numerous 





* Chambers’s Dictionary. 
saints), 
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saints), but from their prayers and 
other forms of their Church being 
performed by their priests in the La- 
tin tongue, of which the lower orders 
of their hearers must be totally igno- 
rant, consequently not able to join in 
the devotion. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I look upon the 
Dissenters’ form of worship as bor- 
dering, in some degree, on that of 
the Roman Catholick, in this respect 
of keeping the Congregation in con- 
tinual ignorance of what their mi- 
nisters are about to utter. 

In consequence of their discarding 
every particular form of prayer in 
their service, they are completely at 
the mercy of their minister as to the 
words and subjects of their prayer, 
without it being possible to know 
(till the minister has uttered it). the 
tenor or purport of any sentence of 
it; consequently they must be unable 
to accord their minds with the spirit 
of the prayer to such a degree of cer- 
tainty as they would if they had a 
form of prayer to go through; for 
one mind may be bent upon humbling 
itself before the Divine Presence, im- 
ploring forgiveness for some _parti- 
cular sin, at the same instant that 
another may be fervently bedt upon 
offering up a thanksgiving for some 
particular blessing experienced, when, 
at that very moment, their minds are 
baulked (if I may use the expression), 
or called off to a prayer then offered 
up by the minister for the welfare of 
the Nation, or some other such gene- 
ral subject ; whereas, had they a writ- 
ten form (as the Established Church 
has), they would be able to attune 
their minds to each prayer in succes- 
sion. 

I know it has been argued that, by 
repeating forms of prayer so conti- 
nually, minds of men become so ha- 
bituated to them, that they utter them 
mechanically, without even thinkiog 
or knowing what they utter. That 
such is too often the case, is to be 
regretted; but that cannot apply to 
those who have a true sense of our 
religion, and who seriously feel their 
aweful situation when so immediately 
throwing themselves into the presence 
of their Maker; besides, what may 
be applied against the form of prayer 
(as to their being treated with indif- 
ference through continual use) will 
certainly apply to the Bible, by hay- 
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ing that read or explained too often ; 
which, I am sure, no Christian will al- 


low. Yours, &c. M.L. 
: ae, 
Mr. UrBaAn, Feb. 4. 


yw Correspondent Lancashire 
(vol. LX X XIX. ii. p.602) may be 
assured that the most effectual way of 
producing fine short green grass is, 
the keeping of sheep on the land, and 
in winter teeding them with hay and 
turnips. A cow pasture will proba- 
bly be the richer field of the two; but 
it will be tufty ; for I think the cow 
rather thao the ewe avoids 


“ The green sour ringlet, 
Whereof the superstitious ewe not bites.” 


If grass-land has been originally 
very ill laid away, unless it is of so 
small an extent that it may be called 
a grass-plot, perhaps the end will be 
sooner attained by ploughing it up,and 
with attention merely to cleanliness, 
with or without a crop, sowing it 
away with white clover and Dutch or 
hop clover (for the large red clover 
is not permanent) and rye grass, ‘or 
any other favourite fashionable grass. 
I presume your Correspundent’s fields 
are covered with long white grass, 
as the Scotch poet says, 

** The windle strae, 
Sae limber and gray— 
Did shiver beneath their tread ;” 


but if the land is wet, no remedy will 
be effectual previous to draining, and 
for real sound draining the cuts must 
be deep, and reach the fountain head, 
not such shallow things as may be 
disturbed by mould warps, or the 
operation of frost, &c. 

All sorts of manure may be applied 
to old bad hidebound grass without 
effect, and yet,except in trusty hands, 
the plough isa dangerous experiment; 
if Lancashire's land is dry and sound, 
the safest choice will be to winter- 
feed sheep with plenty of turnips. 

Bone manure, it is well-known, may 
be procured in the vicinity of large 
towns; there are mills for the pur- 
pose, but the bones may be very be- 
neficially broken grossly by the hand. 

Yours, &c. R. S$. 
ie 


Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 8. 


ERMIT me to correct an error, 
into which your able Correspon- 
dent Byro has fallen, in inserting 
Lord Grey de Wilton among the na- 
tives 
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tives of Bucks. The following in- 
scription, copied from his monument 
at Whaddon, may perhaps be consi- 
dered by your Readers as satisfactory 
evidence; although one Correspond- 
ent seems inclined not to place any 
credit upon epitaphs. Fuller, how- 
ever, whom I presume to have been 
your Biographer’s authority, was not 
acquainted with Lord Grey. 

‘** To the Glorie of the God of Hostes. 

“* Here under resteth Arthur Lord Grey 
of Wilton, borne at Hames in France, who 
from his youth trained upp under his fa- 
ther the Lord W. Grey in militarie affaires, 
served in Queen Marie’s tyme at St. Quin- 
tin’s and Guiennes, being then of th’ age 
of XX yeares; here leaving his father 
prisoner *, hee was dispatched into Scot- 
land for the truice at Edinboroe; and after 
iv Queene Elizabeth’s tyme served under 
his father at Leete +: lastly, he was im- 
plied L. Deputie into Ireland, and there 
he defeated the Spanish fort at Smerwick, 
rooted out the traytors of the English pale, 
and subdued the rebells in the rest of all 
the provinces, and having governed 
there about twoo years, retourned into 
England, and died at Whaddon the J4th 
of October 1593, iu the 57th yeare of his 
age.” 

The latter part of this inscription 
confutes a note in Smeeton’s re-pub- 
lication of Clarke’s “ England’s Re- 
membrancer,” which state, that Lord 
Grey “died at his residence in Tot- 
hill-street $, Westminster.” 

If one name is substracted from the 
list of eminent natives, there are a 
few others not yet noticed by Byro: 
the two following may suffice for the 
present: 

John Forster, author of “ Eng- 
land’s Happiness promoted by a Plaa- 
tation of Potatoes,” dedicated to 
King Charles Il. 1664, 4to. Hanslage, 
1626, died 1693. 

Margaret Andrewes, “* A Virgin 
and a Saint 4,” Lathbury 1667, died 


1680. LaTHBURIENSIS. 
cr 
Mr. Unsan, Tansor, March 7. 


_—— very judicious remarks of 
your Correspondent R.M. R. oa 


the present state of our Coinage have 
given rise to some reflections in my 
mind on the same subject, which 
perhaps you will allow me to submit 
to your Readers through the medium 
of your Magazine. 

The absence of historical devices 
from the issues of the modern mint, 
and especially from those of Great Bri- 
tain, has been frequently noticed and 
lamented. Indeed if is the more to 
be deplored, as the late extensive 
coinage afforded an illustrious op- 
portunity of remedying the defect, 
which every friend to the real glory 
of his country must be sorry to have 
seen altogether neglected. Instead 
of reverses that would have tended 
to memorialize the events of the past 
reign (one of the most remarkable of 
those which are recorded in the page 
of history) we are presented with 
the perpetual recurrence of the Royal 
arms, enclosed indeed, on the half- 
crown pieces, within the collar of the 
Garter, but exhibiting no other ma- 
terial variety. 

Tothis monotonous appearance the 
sovereigns and crown-pieces do in- 
deed present some contrast—but the 
George and Dragon, which occupy 
the field on the reverses of the latter, 
bear a greater resemblance to a Per- 
seus or Bellerophon after the antique, 
than to the tutelary Saint of Britain. 
A representation of that admirable 
specimen of modern architecture, the 
Waterloo Bridge, would have formed 
a more interesting device—and, ac- 
companied by such a motto as Gatur 
DEVicT1, would have recorded one of 
the most illustrious events of modern 
history, as well as the form of one 
of our finest edifices: the date of the 
battle might have appeared in the 
exergue. The venerable British Oak 
would have been equally ornamental, 
and an excellent companion to the 
Palm of Judea and the Silphin of 
Cyrene. 

It is well known that the admirable 
suggestions contained in the 96th pa- 
per of the Guardian gave rise to 





* This William Lord Grey was obliged 


to ransom himself by the sale of the best 


part of his patrimony, Wilton Castle, Lathbury, &c. 

+ Leith, where he was wounded in the shoulder. 

{ Tothill-street, though now one of the most low paris of the metropolis, bas 
a strong claim to notice; it is the birth-place of Betterton; and in us vicinity, i 
not upon the very site, the celebrated John Mansel, Ld. Chancellor to Hen. III. feast- 
ed that Monarch, with Alexander King of Scotland and Margaret his Queen, in 1256, 


§ See her “ Life,” and Dr. Gibbons’s “ Pious Women.” 
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those wonders of modern coinage, 
the'farthings of Queen Anne; which, 
as Pitkerton truly remarks in ~ his 
Essay ov Coins and Medals, “ will do 
honour to the engraver, Mr. Croker, 
to the end of time.” 

I am not so sanguine or presump- 
tuous as to imagine that any remarks 
of mine will lead to a similar result, 
however desirable. Still I cannot 
help indulging a faint hope that the 
attention of our Government will 
in process of time be directed to this 
object, and redeem the character of 
our national coinage from the re- 
proach of poverty of invention, un- 
der which it so justly labours at pre- 
sent, and which is by no means at- 
tributable to any want of talent to 
execute such a design, as may be 
clearly proved by the inspection of 
Mudie’s admirable series of medals, 
which are indeed an honour to any 
age, and an ornament to any cabi- 
net—but which, not being intended 
for circulation, cannot hereafter be 
referred to as examples of numisma- 
tic excellence on the part of the di- 
rectors of our mint, nor form what 
the coinage of a nation ought to ex- 
hibit, and what the wise policy of the 
Romans always contrived that theirs 
should be, an imperishable and uni- 
versal record of national history. 


Yours,&c. A Constant REapgER. 


—a—e 


Mr.Unsan, Kellington, March 10. 

N addition to the list of living and 

deceased Poets, inserted in your 
last Supplement, p. 595, 1 would wish 
to subjoin the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
ham, 1790; and a few more names 
of persons, who, though their poems 
are, many of them, written in a pro- 
vincial dialect, are by no means un- 
worthy of a place in a catalogue of 
British Poets. 

The first candidate I shall propose 
for this honour is the late Rev. Je- 
siah Relph, for some time perpetual 
Curate of Sebergham, a small rural 
villagesituated near Carlisle. His poe- 
tical works were first published short- 
ly after his death, under the super- 
intendance of the Rev. T. Denton, of 
Ashted in Surrey. Mr. Denton, I 
have been informed, was also himself 
a poel. A second edition was also 
published a few years ago at Carlisle. 
The chief and best of them are Pas- 
torals, written in the dialect of his 
wative county (Camberland). 


Coinage. —Cumberland: Poets. 
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An Account of his Life and Writings 
may be seeh in the Notes to Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland. 

Mr. Thomas Sanderson, a native 
also of Sebergham, has published a 
small volame of poems, many of 
which are very elegant. Mr. Sander- 
son was also the editor of Relph’s 
Poems, lately published at Carlisle, 
and to which he annexed an account 
of his life, and a pastoral elegy on 
hisdeath. Mr. Sanderson is still liv- 
ing in a most beantiful rural situa- 
tion upon the banks of the river Line 
in Cumberland. 

Mr. Robert Anderson, another 
Cumberland poet, is still living in 
Carlisle. Some time ago he publish- 
ed a volume of poems, entitled “Cum- 
berland Ballads.” In these he accu- 
rately describes the manners and 
rustic sports of his native county, in 
its own dialect. Another edition, 
with considerable additions of this 
gentleman's poems, is about shortly 
to be published by subscription. 

Mr. Robert Curlisle, a native of 
Carlisle, is still living. He has ar- 
rived at considerable eminence as a 
Painter; and is no less celebrated as 
a votary of the Muses. He has pub- 
lished several detached poems. Mr. 
Carlisle, if memory does not deczive 
me, is also author of two Novels, 
“The Rose of Cumberland,” and 
“ The Heir of Gilsland.” 

The late Miss Susan Blamire, of 
Thuckwood-nook, near Carlisle, from 
what I have seen of her compositions, 
appears to have been a Poetess of 
very superior rank. I am not con- 
scious that any of her works were 
ever published: neither am I certain, 
having the book at hand to re- 
erto) whether any account of her 
life is given in Hutchinson's Cumber- 
land. The following copy of verses, 
written by her when in a declining 
state of health, and which is the only 
one which I have at present in my 
possession, may, perhaps, amuse some 
of your Readers. 

** How sweet to the heart is the thought of 
To-morrow, (display; 

When Hope’s fairy pictures brightcolours 
How sweet, when we can from futurity 

borrow [day! 

A ba!m for the grief that afflicts us to- 
When wearisome sickness has taught me 

to languish [its wing, 

For health and the comforts it bears on 
Let me hope, oh! how soon would it lessen 

my anguish, [ bring. 

That To morrow will ease and serenity 

When 
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When travelling alone, quite forlorn, un- 
befriended 


Sweet the hope that To-morrow my 
wanderings should cease; 

Then at home, when with care sympathe- 

tic attended, [in peace. 

I should rest unmolested, and slumber in 
When six days of labour each other suc- 

ceeding, [opprest ; 

When hurry and toil have my spirits 
What pleasure to think, as the last is re- 

ceding, ° [rest. 

To-morrow will be a sweet Sabbath of 
And when the vain shadows of time are 

retiring, [in sight, 

When life is fast fleeting, and death is 
The Christian believing, exulting, expir- 

ing, [light. 

Beholds g To-morrow of endless de- 
The Infidel, then, sees no joyous To-mor- 

row, 

Yet he knows that his moments are 

hasting away ; 
Poor wretch! can he feel without heart- 
rending sorrow, 

That his joys and his life will expire 

with To-morrow. 
Yours, &c. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, March 12. 
T is laid down in page 2. of the 
Quarterly Review for Nov. 1819, 
‘* as the most probable conclusion to 
which our reason can carry us, that 
life in general is some principle of ac- 
tivity added by the will of Omnipo- 
tence to organized structure ; and that 
in man, who is endowed with an intel- 
ligent faculty in addition to this prin- 
ciple possessed by other organized be- 
ings, to life and structure an imma- 
terial soul is superadded.” 

Now, highly as I both approve the 
principles and estimate the talents of 
this writer, | can by no means induce 
pod to acquiesce in the correctness 
of the preceding doctrine. I object 
to it, in toto, on the following ground, 
viz. that of the phcenomena for which 
it professes to account, it assigns a 
cause wholly gratuitous, and unneces- 
sarily complicated: I readily indeed 
acknowledge, that, of every animal 
with which we are acquainted, both 
the active and the perceptive powers 
and qualities are so intimately con- 
nected with organized structure, as, 
for their actual exercise, to depeod 
entirely on it. But, that in the in- 
stance of any individaal inhabitant of 
earth, either of the above-mentioned 
properties is ever found ia a state of 


Omicron. 


On Vitality and Animal Organtzation. 
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separate existence, so far am I, for my 
own part, from seeing any just reason 
to believe, or even to suspect, that, 
but for its sensible activity (or power 
of voluntary motion), I do not at all 
perceive on what valid ground we cau 
pretend to ascribe to any earthly crea- 
ture the possession of a sentient na- 
ture: whilst, wherever the former 
principle is known with certainty to 
have been imparted, the latter (with- 
out the most palpable absurdity) can 
never be imagined to have been with- 
holden. 

But, whether this opinion be or be 
not well-founded ; to talk, in any case 
whatever, of one specific faculty or 
quality being superadded to another, 
has always appeared to me a mode of 
speaking altogether unphilosophical. 
For it seems, by necessary iinplication, 
to favour the long-exploded doctrine 
of abstract principles, of faculties and 
gualities subsisting independently of 
any actual ‘hypostasis or substance. 
Whereas, nothing whatever is, in fact, 
more obviously inconsistent with the 
suggestions of right reason, than to 
impute to any two classes of living 
creatures the least essential difference 
in their several principles of action 
and perception ; without mentally de- 
riviog such difference from a corre- 
spondent’ dissimilarity in the ori- 
ginal constitution of their respective 
natures. 

But, if such essential diversity in the 
original constitutions (or elementary 
substances) of different terrestrial ani- 
mals be thus indisputably certain, why 
talk, in any case, of one principle or 
faculty being superadded to another ? 

Is it not, beyond comparison, more 
consonant with the spirit and the lan- 
guage of sound philosophy, to con- 
ceive and represent all the various 
properties and powers which distin- 
guish any given class of living beings, 
as perfectly coeval? (1 mean, as all, 
ab origine, equally inherent in the 
essence peculiar to their kind?) than 
to regard and speak of them as the 
respective attributes of different gene- 
ric natures intimately related and 
combined ? 

Let us, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, instance in the two following 
completely distinct properties, per- 
ception and activity. These two pro- 
perties (in a higher or lower degree 
altributabie to every animated being) 

reasuou 
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reason compels us to consider as to- 
tally different in kind. But shall we, 
solely on this ground, proceed further 
to regard them as the specific attri- 
butes of two substances or patures 
essentially different ? 

If so, 1 certainly, for my own part, 
do not see what limits we can ra- 
tionally set to the actual variety of 
such substances, which will obviously 
be required, in order to perfect the 
constitution of every individual bird 
or beast that moves upon the surface 
of this earth; there being, beyond 
dispute, in every such individual a 
variety of distinct faculties, instincts, 
appetites, and passions; which, on 
the principle of reasoning above ad- 
vanced, must needs be allowed to in- 
dicate, most clearly, a seman 
difference in the elementary substances 
towwhich they severally appertain. 

If, however, it be once admitted 
that the striking difference observable 
in the two properties above referred 
to affords no kind of rational presump- 
tion, that two equally distinct essences 
are indispensably required for the pur- 
pose of completing the specific nature 
of an eagle or a horse, are we not (by 
parity of reason) equally constrained 
to own, that, in the mysterious sub- 
stance which constitutes the human 
soul, there may be combined, together 
with those lower attributes of which 
man confessedly partakes in common 
with the rest of the animal creation, 
the incomparably nobler principles of 
intellectual ability and moral feeling ? 
And that, without the least impeach- 
ment of the soul’s simple and homo- 
geneous nature; any more than we 
can justly be regarded as impeaching 
the integrity, or perfect soundness of 
the musical string, merely by ascribing 
to it its well-known power of pro- 
ducing an infinite variety of tones? 

A.Z. 
—ES > 

Mr. Urpan, March 20. 

} SHOULD be greatly obliged to 

any of your Correspondents who 
could furnish me with some particu- 
lars relating to a Divine, of the name 
of George Wilcockson. There are at 
this time extant of his, two MS Ser- 
mons, bearing the date of 1663, and 
dedicated to Lady Dunsmore, with 
whom he appears to bave been in 
some degree connected. 

Yours, &c. Cucint Mort. 





G. Wilcockson.—On National Debt and Taxes. [March, 


Mr. Unsan, March 9. 
Sh dismal apprehensions and an- 
gry feelings entertained and ex- 
pressed with regard to the national 
debt and taxes, very much diminish 
the sum of human happiness in this 
country. The two portraits of a 
Colony, without and with taxation, 
sent herewith, I am greatly in hopes, 
are calculated to assuage the one and 
allay the other. If so, there can be 
no means more effectual than through 
the extensive circulation of your 
Magazine. 

Suppose 2500 families agree to emi- 
grate, and they obtain a grant of land 
from a parent state. The first rank, 
we will suppose, to consist of 250 per- 
sons, taking with them four thousand 
pounds each, making a total of one 
million: the second rank are 500, 
taking out stores, &c. with a view of 
becoming traders: the third rank are 
1750, mechanics, labourers, &c. each 

erson having as much store as will 
ast till the colony is established. By 
previous arrangement, all offices,civil, 
ecclesiastical, &c. are to be adminis- 
tered gratuitously by the upper ranks; 
the labourers are to prepare the houses 
of the opulent, and be rewarded by 
small grants of land for the erection 
of their own cottages. 

All being thus settled, the houses 
built, and the stores which each indi- 
vidual had taken out for immediate 
sustenance being exhausted, the two 
lower ranks of the Colony mast now, 
by traffic or labour, look out for fu- 
ture maintenance. The traders have 
goods to sell; and they, as well as the 
upper ranks, need the assistance, in 
varioug ways, of the labouring people: 
hence wages are given. The money 
expended by the upper ranks, either 
for necessaries purchased of the trad- 
ers, or for the hire of the lower ranks, 
now forms the circulatiog medium of 
the colony; and, supposing the up- 
per ranks to live at the rate of 
200. per annum, each family, the 
circulating medium will be at the end 
of the first year fifty thousand pounds; 
of the second, one hundred thousand ; 
and, at the end of twenty years the 
whole million will have been put iato 
circulation. 

Let us now take a view of the stale 
of the settlement at this period. For 
twenty years all has gone on joyously: 
no taxes, no tithes, no placemen, no 
rents the lowest rank has had ponty, 

0 
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of eniployment ; the middle rank a 
“constant sale for their commodities ; 
-but! the higher ranks have 
spent all their money ; many of the 
labourers have, by various means, be- 
come unable to work; the middle 
rank has accumulated all the wealth, 
and with it all the power. The popu- 
lation may be supposed to be very 
much increased; the labourers in 
greater aa consequently worse 
paid ; and all articles of general con- 
sumption become, year after year, 
dearer and dearer, in proportion to 
the increased circulating medium. 
There will be a numerous poor, and 
no provision for them; the ministers, 
the magistrates, the teachers, will all 
-have become paupers, and their influ- 
ence gone. Then will arise a peremp- 
tory obligation to furm some new 
kind of government: a levy of rates 
and an imposition of taxes will become 
inevitable. 

The new system must embrace the 
means of letting and lending, or there 
will be no retiring: and the toils of 
commerce can be solaced only by the 
hope of a tranquil enjoyment of lei- 
sure when life is declining. 

Let us now suppose the colony esta- 
blished as before, the same number of 
persons with the same property. Two 
years go on in the same manner, and 
one hundred thousand pounds have 
been expended by the upper raok, 
forming then the circulating medium 
of the colony. At this period they 
are attacked by the natives ou whose 
territory they have settled ; and, being 
unable to resist, are compelled to 
treat. The higher ranks lend the 
whole of their remaining money, and 
the land is purchased; all the com- 
munity having agreed to pay their 
proportion of interest for the sum 
borrowed; and taxes are accordingly 
agreed upon. The circulating medium 
being one hundred thousand pounds, 
the public debt nine hundred. thou- 
sand, the taxes at five per cent. will be 
annually forty-five thousand pounds, 
which is nine shillings in the pound on 
the circulating medium. _ This sum, 
raised and paid by quarterly dividends, 
becomes the perpetual support of the 
higher ranks, being one hundred and 
eighty pounds per annum for each of 
the 250 families of the upper rank, 
which, in a.colony where the circu- 
lating medium. amounts to no more 
than one hundred thousand pounds, 
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will be an ample fortune; and which 
must be continually returoed into cir- 
culation, they paying taxes equally 
with the rest of the community, and 
being neither traffickers nor labourers, 
must give employment to those that 
are; and this state of things may con- 
tinue for ever. 

These very 250 persons, having first 
preserved their country, will now pay 
twenty thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds of the taxes raised for the 
interest of their own money, furnish- 
ing employment for a great propor- 
tion of their labouring compatriots, 
leaving only twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds to be 
raised upon all the other 2250 per- 
sons, and the descendants of the whole 
community. The money that was 
sent away will make that which re- 
mains much more valuable ; and com- 
modities will, from time to time, be- 
come cheaper and cheaper. 

If, instead of a grataitous admi- 
nistration of the affairs of Govern- 
ment, salaries are appointed, it will 
cause a quicker circulation of the 
medium, which must again revert to 
the traffickers and labourers. 

If, instead of borrowing the sum 
amongst themselves to emancipate 
their country, they had agreed to pay 
tribute; and supposing that tribute 
to be only the same as the interest, 
namely, forty-five thousand pounds 
each year, they would, in little mote 
than twenty-two years, have paid 
away the whole of their money; 
would thus have been left without any 
circulatiog mediom, and would have 
fed and strengthened their enemies, 
while they had ruined themselves ; 
whereas, by the establishment of a 
fund and taxes, they support their 
friends; they keep alive a constant 
circulating medium; and they give 
employment to a great part of the 
population. 

If the public debt becomes transfer- 
able, it will hold out a grand stimules 
to industrious emulation; for pri- 
perty, acquired by exertion, will en- 
able the possessor to obtain quictncss 
and repose, while he leaves a void for 
one more vigorous and young to fill 
up, and thus it is that the circulation 
of money not only supports the circu- 
lation of human existence; but an 
imaginary stock, upheld by a nation’s 
solemn engagement, becomes the rest- 
ing-place of those who have, while 
they 
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they laboured, contributed to its sup- 
port; and who, io turn, become par- 
takers of the rest which it affords. 
Yours, &c. A LomBarp. 
a A 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 17. 
AVING lately passed through 
Christ-Church, Hants, I visited 
the fine old Conventual Church there, 
and was extremely gratified by the 
great improvements made during the 
Jast year in that magnificent structure, 
which now resembles a Cathedral 
much more than a Parish Church, 

A new vaulted roof of stucco, joint- 
ed and coloured so as to imitate stone, 
has been erected in the Nave, after the 
early pointed style, from the designs 
of William Garbett, esq. of Winches- 
ter; the proportions'of which are ex- 
tremely fine, and the outline pecu- 
liarly bold. The rib-mouldings are a 
continuation of the springers that re- 
mained of the old stone-roof, which 
the inhabitants have a tradition was 
carried in by the fall of the centre 
Tower and Spire; and the bosses of 
foliage at the intersection of the ribs 
are copied from some fine key-stones 
in other parte of the Church ; so that 
the general effect is beautiful and 
antique. 

The lengthened perspective from 
the western door is very fine: and, 
since the organ, which ts placed on 
the stone screen at the entrance of the 
Choir, has been reduced several feet 
in height at the centre of the frame- 
work, the whole of the groined roof 
of the Choir is now visible from the 
west end of the Church; and the con- 
trast afforded between that elaborate 
and enriched canupy, and the simple 
and beautiful groin of the Nave is 
very striking. The Gothic columns 
and the mouldings round the windows 
of the upper or Clerestory tier of 
arches, as well as the Norman pilas- 
ters and columns, &c. of the Nave, 
have been restored. The fine stone 
screen under the organ and the gal- 
lery, which, unfortunately, was placed 
upon it 30 years ago, have been 
cleaned and repaired; they were both 
painted of a bright blue colour. The 
screen has been scraped and cleaned ; 
and the gallery painted to imitate dark 
oak wainscot. 

In the Choir; which was (excepting 
the stalls) restored upder the direction 
of the Rev. Wm. Bingley, A. M. with 
due care and attention, some years 
ago, great improvements have new 
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been made. The fine lace-work catv- 


ing in wood running round the top of 


the stalls, which, on the-south side, 
was much injured, and on the north 
almost entirely destroyed, together 
with the rich Gothic: crockets, or 
finials, which had been sawn off from 
the top at some former period, have 
been replaced. The Sub- Prior's stall 
has been removed opposite the Prior’s, 
where it originally staod ; and its.ea- 
nopy, which was much broken aad 
destroyed, completed in unison with 
what remained of the original design. 
At the back of some of the stalls 
the carving had been taken away, and 
the vacant places filled up with plain 
wood: the carvings. have now Lies 
replaced. The whole of the stalls, 
together with the altar, rails, &c. &c. 
have been cleaned,:oled, and varnish- 
ed. A trumpery painting in. water- 
colours ever the..warivalled stone 
screen behind the high altar, eacom- 
passed with 4 salmon-coloured frame, 
which was placed there some 50 years 
ago, hasbeen defaced, and the ground- 
work of woud coloured the same as 
the screen. 

Many minor improvements have 


-taken place lately in this interesting 


building; which reflect the greatest 
credit on the Gentry, Clergy, and 
Churchwardens of this. extensive 
Parish. 

The expence of ceiling the Nave, as 
the Sexton informed me, amounted to 
800/, which was raised by. subscrip- 
tion ; and that it was now in contem- 
plation to ceil the western and antient 


: tower as the Nave, and to place a flat 


ceiling on the south transépt similar 
to that on the north. 

In the ailes of the Choir and in the 
Lady Chapel are some fine. Chantries, 
many grave-stones of the Priors, and 
tombs of benefactots te the Con- 
veotual Church; and some very fine 
modern monuments; particularly ove, 
by Flaxman, to the memory of Lady 
Fitzharris, and another by Chantry. 

In short, Mr. Urban, Iwas so much 
delighted with this interesting build- 
ing, that I could not but regret that 
my time would not allow me to exa- 
mine it with more atteption. 

Yours, &c. Viaron. 

P. 8. The old Sacristy, which is now 


the! Vestry, presents some curious 


specimens of antient seulpture, parti- 
eularly a beautiful bead of a female 
Religicure. Under the Transepte are 


sublerraneous Chapels, or Crypts. 
REV! 
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Bishops Wetenhali, Smairidge, Tal- 


or : 
mollern ‘State of the City and Close of dot, and Newton, were natives of Lich- 


Lichfield. 
and Co. 


“ ¥T ‘has long been a source of surprise 
aaddisappoinut toTravellers, that 
a ony, celebrated for giving birth to several 
eminent characters, and possessing in itself 
80 many attractions, should be deficient in 
what other places, of comparatively little 
interest, furnish to the enquirer, a short 
account of its beauties and antiquities.” 


This deficiency is well supplied by 
the little volume now before us; 
which, after a good abridgment of 
the early periods of the history of this 
antient Cily, introduce to the prin- 
cipal Videnda. 

The “ Eminent Characters” form 
an important portion of the vo- 
lame. Among these are 

“ Robert W hittinton, an eminent gram- 
marian, and author of many noted works. 

“ He was with great ceremony created 
Doctor of Grammar, and crowned with lau- 
rel; he was highly esteemed for bis learn- 
ing, and in great favour with Cardinal 
Wolsey. He styled himself Proto-vates 
Angliz ; and pretended to cope with Wil- 
liam Lilty, the greatest Grammarian of his 
age, in comparison with whom, says Ful- 
ler, “* he was but a crackling thorn,” 
Some of his works were printed in 1524 by 
Wynkeo de Worde.” 

Elise Ashmole was born in Bread- 
market-street, May 23, 1617. 

Gregory King, the laborious herald 
and antiquary, was born in the parish 
of St. Chad, Dec. 15, 1648. 

“ He was son of Gregory King, who prac- 
tised land surveying and dialling. At the 
grammar school in Lichfield he learned 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and in 1662, 
by the recommendation of Dr. Hunter, «as 
received as clerk to Dugdale, the celebrated 
antiquary, whom he accompanied in his 
Visitations, taking with him blank shields 
of arms, which he filled up for such as de- 
sired them; he afterwards became arche- 
ological secretary to Lord Hatton. Re- 
turning to his native place in 1669, he 
employed himself in teaching writing and 
accounts, painting arms: and signs, &c. 
Becoming Rouge Dragon, Lancaster He- 
rald, and Deputy Garter King at Arms, he 

ted several installations of knights : 
he died at London, and was buried in the 
ehurch of St. Bennet, Paul’s wharf, where 
there is an inscription to his memory.” 

Gant. Mac. March, 1820. 
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field; as were John Rowley, the cele- 
brated mathematician, and inventor 
of the Orrery; Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the illustrious Moralist and Philo- 
loger; and (in his profession) the not 
less eminent David Garrick. 

Sir John Floyer, Kat. F.R.S. phy- 
sician to Charles LI. was boro at Hints, 
and resided at Lichfield. 


“* He was one of the first to notice the 
pulsation of the arteries, and is supposed 
to be the person alluded to in the fifteenth 
number of the Tatler*. 

“* Amongst other works, he published, in 
1702, the ancient Psycrolusia revived, or 
ao Essay on Cold-Bathing. 

“ He caused baths tobe erected at Unites 
well, a remarkably cold spring, which rises 
out of a rock near the summit of a hill at 
the Abenhalls, to which he gave the name 
of St. Chad’s Bath. 

“ He died in 1733, and bequeathed his 
library to Queen’s College, Oxford. 

“« Dr. Darwin, afterwards becoming pos- 
sessed of the baths at. Abenhalls, formed a 
botanic garden ; which, under bis skilful 
hands, assumed a form of the greatest 
beauty. After leaving the baths, the stream 
was conducted by several falls of highly 
picturesque appearance to a small pool 
surrounded by a shrubbery, through whose 
thickets were wound a mazy path, having, 
to the stranger, ‘all the effect of an exten- 
sive wilderness. 

“‘ The following inscription was over the 
entrance of a grotto: 

* If the meek flower of bashful dye 

Attract not thy incurious eye ; 

If the soft murmuring rill to rest, 

Encharm not thy tumultuous breast, 

Go, where Ambition lures the vaia, 

Or Avarice barters peace for gain.” 

** Dr. Darwin resided several years at 
Lichfield, and formed a Botanica! Society, 
of which Sir Brooke Boothby; Bart. well 
known by tis poetical publications, and 
Mr. Jackson, @ proctor, were members. 
The translation of the ‘* Linowan System 
of Vegetables,” and “The Famities of 
Plants,” were the productions of this 
society.” 

In the description of the Market- 
street we are » that 


* On the South side is the house of the 





* “ There is a portrait of Sir Joba 
Floyer in the possession of the Rev, T. O. 
burns Floyer, at Aldershaw.” 

late 
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late Mr. Greene, well known as the collector 
of a museum, rich in general as well as 
local curiosities. Of an de ee Aa — 
severing disposition, i tigable in his 
favourite pursuit, he rescued many frag- 
ments of antiquity from destraction ; he 
discovered the great seal of Prince Henry, 
which was used in an attorney’s office in 
Lichfield, to compress papers. He was a 
frequent contributor to the Gentleman’s 
‘Magazine, aid furnished Mr. Urban with 
many usefu) and curious articles *.” 

*€ Most of the local curiosities are in 
the possession of Dr. Wright.” 

“On the North side of the street is the 
Bank, a little above which stood a building 
called the gate-house, through which was 
a passage to the ferry, formed for the use 
of the pilgrims who visited the shrine of St. 
Chad in the cathedral, The Guild, and af- 
terwards the Corporation, possessed a land- 
ing place in the close and a road to the 
church. 

* In the large white bonse at the corner 
of the street, on the Westside of the market- 
place, in the chamber next the millinér’s 
shop, was born Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
who, in bis Dictionary, has thus noticed 
his native place: “ Lichfield, the field of 
the dead, a city in Staffordshire, so called 
from martyred Christians.—Sulve, magna 

parens !” 

A very neat view of the house is 
given, from a drawing taken in 1760. 
The house has since that time under- 
gone sume alterations. 

Old Michael Johnson, the Doctor's 
Father, was buried in St. Michael's 
Church, where the monumental stone, 
inscribed by his son, is covered by the 
new floor. 


‘* He was a respectable bookseller iv this 
city, and attended, on market-days, the 
veighbouring towns ; aud had auctions of 
books, prints, &c. The following is the 
title and address to his customers, of one 
of bis original sale catalogues: ‘* A Cata- 
logue of choice Books in all Faculties, Di- 
vinity, History, Travels, Law, Physick, 
Mathematicks, Philosophy, Poetry, &c. 
togetber with Bibles, Common Prayers, 
Shop Books, Pocket Books, d&c. Also fine 
French Prints for stair-cases and large 
chimney pieces, Maps, large and small. 
To be sold by auction, or he who bids most, 
at the Talbot, in Sidbury, Worcester; the 
sale to begin on Friday, the 2ist of this 
instant March, exactly at six o’clock in 
the afternoon, and to continue till all is 
sold. The books to be exposed to view 
three days before the sale begins, Cata- 
logues are given out at the place of sale, 
or by Michael Johnson, of Lichfield.” 





* See a View of Mr. Greene’s Museum 
in our Vol, LVIIL, p. 847. 
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In this Catalogue, dated 1117-18, is 
the following notice, addressed 

* To all Gentlemen, Ladies, and others, 
in and near Worcester. 

** I have had several auctions in your 
neighbourhood, as Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Evesham, &c.. with success, and am now 
to address myself, and try my fortune with 
you. You must not wonder, that I begin 
every day’s sale with smalb and common 
books ; the reason is, a room is some time 
a filling, and persons of address and busi- 
ness seldom coming first, they are enter- 
tainment till we are full; they are never 
the last books of the best kind of that sort 
for ordinary families aad young persons, 
&c. But in the body of the catalogue you 
will find Law, Mathematicks, History; and, 
for the learned in Divinity, there are Drs. 
South, Taylor, Tillotson, Beveridge, Fla- 
vel, &c. the best ofthat kind; and to please 
the ladies, I have added store of fine pic- 
tures and paper hangings; and by the way 
I would desire them to take notice that the 
pictures shallalways be put up by the noon 
of that day they are te be sold, that they 
may be viewed by day-light. I have no 
more but to wish you pleased, and myself 
a good sale, who am your humble servant, 

“ M. Jounson.” 

As a short account of the Cathedral 
has been recently published, little on 
that subject is here given; buat, in de- 
seribing the Close, the Author says, 


* There are few places more interesting 
to a lover of literaiure than the walk in 
front of the palace ; he stands in the ave- 
nue described by Farquhar as leading to 
the house of Lady Bountiful, and in which 
Aimwell pretends to faint; at the gates of 
the hospitable Gilbert Walmesley, the pa- 
tron of merit, where Garrick may be sup- 
posed to bave imbibed his taste for that 
profession he so highly ornamented ; the 
favourite spot of the unfortunate André ; 
before the paternal gates of the elegant 
Addison ; under the wails of that fortress 
which first obeyed the calls of loyalty, and 
took up arms in defence of the unfortunate 
Charles ; within sight of the spot ow which 
one of the greatest enemies of episcopacy 
lost his life, with singular circumstances. 


* Fanatic Brooke 
The fair Cathedral storm’d aad took, 
But thanks to God, and good St.Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had.” 
Marmion. 

« Looking down upon the beautifal val- 
ley in which stands the celebrated willow; 
and at the termination of which rise the 
houses of Mrs. Gastrell and Aston, the 
friends of Johnson, whose natal house is 
visible from this spot ; by the side of the 
pool he sees the church and dwelling-place 
of St. Chad, a saint in the Romish —— 

o 
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of no mean acoount; and in the distance, 
the spot consecrated by the blood of the 
early martyrs, which gave the city the 
name of “a field of dead bodies;” he 
stands on the spot once occupied by the 
splendid hall of the uoble Langton, one 
hundred feet long by fifty in breadth, en- 
riched with the portraits of kings and 
leaders; near the site of that apartment 
in which Richard the Second entertained 
his guests; within the walls of that for- 
tress which he afterwards passed as a cap- 
tive ; and near to which rests the dust of 
monarchs and of saints.” 


Of Fisherwick, in St. Michael’s pa- 
trish, it is related that, soon after 
1758, 

“It became the property of the first 
Marquis of Donegal, who took down the 
ancient house, and erected a princely 
mansion, with a beautiful lonic portico, 
along the frize of which was inscribed, 

A.A.D. ANNO. MDCCLXXIV. 

** This noble building, to the regret of 
the whole country, and the irreparable 
loss of the neighbourhood, was takea down 
in 1817, and tife materials sold by public 
auction; the beautiful and extensive park 
is enclosed, the pools choaked up with 
mud and weeds, and the whole scene such 
as was predicted by Pope of Cannons. 

* Avother age shall see her glittering car 
Embrown the slope and nod on the parterre ; 
Deep rain bury all bis éaste had plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land’.” 

“The first Marquis of Donegal 
erected a spacious mausoleum ad- 
joining the chancel of St. Michael's 
Church, and is there buried, as are 
two of his wives, two childres, and 
one of the Sheffington family, for- 
werly owners of Fisherwick.” 


39. Tour of the Grand Junction, illus- 
trated with a Series of Engravings ; with 
an Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of those Parts of the Counties of 
Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire. and Northampton- 
shire, through which the Canal passes. 


By J. Hassell. 8v0. pp. 15%. Sold by 
the Author, and by all Booksellers. 


THIS elegant Volume is ornament- 
ed with XXIV beautiful Views of the 
conatry through which the Grand 
Junction Navigation. winds its way. 
Of the entertainment they afford, 
the Reader may judge, from Mr. 
Hassell’s introductory description of 
the Canal : 

“The beautiful scenery which accom- 
panied its banks, determined us to retrace 
our steps as far back as the town of Tring, 
to observe if a continuance of interesting 
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scenery was likely to attend the stream, in 
its further from that town ; to our 
gratification, we found it from thence, mean- 
dering through a country profase with the 
picturesque, lined on its right with the 
Chiltern Hills, and on the opposite side of 
the valley with a succession of wooded 
eminences, terminating the prospect with 
the bold knolls in the vicinity of Leighton. 
The abundance of timber, with church 
towers and spires, rising above the sum- 
mit of the woods, gave a cheerful variety 
to the vale beneath. We afterwards found 
the navigation directing its course through 
scenes of undimivished beauty, and re- 
plete with delightful prospects, uniformly 
picturesque, and sometimes grand. 

‘* Deviating from the tedious monotony 
of the turnpike road, the course of the 
Stream destined for inland navigation 
must necessarily be directed through a 
succession of the richest scenery—whe- 
ther stealing through the glades and 
glooms of rural retirement, winding round 
the brows of hills, or gliding through the 
vallies by which they are surrounded, al- 
ternately visiting the recesses of pictorial 
abode, or the populous town, and the busy 
* hum of men.” 

** Such are the particulars of the Grand 
Junction Navigation, we have undertaken 
to describe ; which embraces a variety far 
exceeding that afforded by many rivers, 
as combining all the beauties of landscape 
—the elegance and splendour of the man- 
sion and the villa—and the venerable re- 
mains of antiquity ; nor have we omitted 
to combine the biographical anecdote, the 
historical record, or the critica] researches 
on antiquarian topography. 

“In 1818, the annual gross revenue of 
the Canal amounted to the sum of 170,000/,; 
it possesses 1400 proprietors; and its 
shares of 1002. have recently sold at from 
2401. to 2501. each. Many of the first 
capitalists in the kingdom are its pro- 
prietors, aod its usual routine of business 
is so conducted as to give satisfaction to 
all who are connected with it. 

** We have exerted ourselves to com- 
bine the utile et dulce, and to embellish 
our descriptions with accurate delineations 
of the scenery which we have sketched on 
the spot.” 


40. A Literal Translation of the Saxon 
Chronicle. 12mo. pp. 324, and 96 of 
Index. Printed for Stevenson, & Co. 
Norwich ; and Arch, Londoa. 

Without disparagement to the ta- 
lents of the Saxon Professor; but, 
ou the contrary, anticipating much en- 
tertainment and instruction from his 
learned and elaborate Commentary, 
we cannot withhold our commenda- 
tion of the neat littl Volume now 
before us, and of the meritorious in- 

dustry 
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dustry of the Translator, and. the 
faithful manner ia which she has pes- 
formed her task, with no other as- 
sistance than the priuted text afforded, 


“ The present version was far advanced 
towards its completion before she was in- 
formed, that the Publick was speedily to 
be indebted to the Rev. Mr. Ingram, for a 
Collated Edition of these singularly va- 
luable Annals, accompanied by a Trans- 
lation and Notes. 

“ Under the expectation of the appear- 
ance of a work so much more complete in 
all its circumstances, the present very li- 
mited impression is intended for private 
circalation, and executed in a form, which, 
it is conceived, may render it convenient 
for reference.” 


As a specimen of Miss Gurney’s 
Translation, and to mark the period 
to which the Chronicle extends, we 
select the earliest and the latest en- 
tries: 


* Octavianus reigned 56 years, and in 
the 42d year of his reign Christ was born : 
then astrologers came from the Eastern 
parts that they might worship Christ, and 
the children of Bethlehem were slain in 
Herod's search after him.” 

“1154. This year King Stephen died, 
and he was buried with his wife and his 
son at Favres-field (Feversham); they 
had built that monastery. —When the 
King died the Earl was beyond sea, and 
no man durst do other than good for very 
dread of him. When he came to Eng- 
land he was received with much honour, 
and was consecrated King at London on 
the Sunday before Christmas, and he held 
a great Court there: and on the same 
day that Martian Abbot of Peterborough 
should have gone thither he sickened, and 
he died on the 4th of the nones of Jan- 
nary. And that day the Monks chose 
another Abbot from among themselves. 
He is named William de Waltville, a good 
clerk, and a good mau, and well beloved 
of the King and of all good people : and 
they buried the Abbot honourably in the 
Church, and soon afterwards the Abbot 
Elect aud the Monks went to the King at 
Oxford, and the King gave him the Ab- 
bacy, and thus he departed.” 


41. Enchiridion Rome: or, Manual of 
detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pic- 
tures, Statues, Inscriptions, &c. of An- 
tient and Modern Komr. By 3. Weston, 
F.R.S. S.A. pp. 183. 12mo. Bald- 
win & Co. 


TO the generality of our learved 
Readers the name of the respectable 
Author of this Manual is suflicicat 
recommendation ; and to the publick 
iw general the book itself cannot fail 
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of being ap acceptable Few 
a have ae with a 
min tter ca to appreciate 
the value of its rich store of classical 
remains. 

In a brief Introduction Mr. Wes- 
ton observes, that 


“* A great change of feature in the face 
of antient Rome, and no small improve- 
ment in its topography, tdbk place in the 
year 1780, not long after the visit of the 
Author of this smal] Manual to the Impe- | 
rial city, and a considerable time before 
the French Revolution, and the conquest 
of Italy by Buonaparte. 

** The discovery of the Tomb of the 
Scipios solved a grammatical problem for 
the antiquaries, who bad contended that 
a fragment, whieh it now appears bad be- 
longed to this tomb, and had oeen found 
in a detached state iv the year mpcxv with 
an inscription to Lueius, son of Barbatus 
Scipio, was a forgery. The stone was 
discovered near the Porta Capena; and 
the advocates for the bad Latin brought 
Cicero to prove that the tomb of the Sci- 
pios must be without the Porta Capena, 
not recollecting that the Aurelian wall had 
brought forward that gate beyond the se- 
pulchre mentioved by the Roman orator. 
The opinion was by no means general that 
the ivscription was spurious, and it was 
quoted by Winkelmann and others as ge- 
nuine. The difference of language be- 
tween the second Punic War and the time 
of Cicero, about two hundred years,: is as 
great in the Latin, as from Chaucer to 
Diyden io the English, which may be 
seen by inspection. 

HONC. OINO. PLOIRVME. CONSENTIORT, R. 

DVONORO, OPTUMO. FVISSE. VIRO. 

LVCIOM, SCIPIONE. FILIOS. BARBATE 

Hanc unem plurimi consentiunt Rome. 

Bonorum op:unum fuisse virum 

Lucium Scipionem Filivs Barbati, 


“« The remainder of the inscription js in 
Grevius, tom. iv. p. 1835, Roma, 1616; 
and in Mr. Hobhouse on the ruins of Rome, 
whose Dissertations for their excellence 
may be placed inter admiranda, Nardini 
mentions the tomb of Scipio Africanus, 
and places.it, according to Acron the Scho- 
liast ou Horace, between the castle St. 
Angelo and the Vatican.” 

This volume (which every English- 
man who in future visits Rome should 
carry in his pocket) conclades with 
a few instructive Notes, for which 
the Author. is indebted to his friend 
Mr. Holwet! Carr. 


42. The History of France, from the Ear- 
liest Periods to the Second Return of 
Louis XVIII to the Throne of his An- 

With a Chronological Table of 

Contents, 


cestors, 
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Contents, and a contemporary List 
Princes, at the end of each King's Rew, 
ah on a dix, taining @ slight 
Sketch of the Political Arrangements of 
Earope as settled by the Treaty of Paris. 
And Notes, By Frances Thurtle, Au- 
ther of Ashford Rectory, &c. 12mo, 
pp. 307. Hailes. 


THIS com itome of the 
History of France will be found a 
bo useful companion to the juvenile 

nts; and the Chronological Lists 
oa particularly acceptable. 

Nearly half the volume is taken 
up with the important events of the 
last 40 wy and the whole is thus 
co ‘ 

“« Buonaparte having formed a conspi- 
cuous character in the latter part of these 
pages, and having appeared upon most 
occasions in an unfavourable point of 
view, it will be but juctice to take au im- 
partial review of his life, and to point out 
his principal actions, good as well as bad. 

“It has been observed, that there is 
no character so uniformly bright, as not 
to possess some dark shades; but while 
we assent to the general truth of this ob- 
servation, that charity which ‘ hopeth all 
things,’ the distinguishing characteristic 
of our holy religion, should teach us to 
believe that there are ‘no hearts so darkly 
vicious, as not to be illumined by some 
beams of the light of virtue. To sup- 
pose Buonaparte an exception to this rule 
would be illiberal, We are not, however, 
his apologists: we are but simple narra- 
tors uf traths and facts, as far as they are 
attainable; and to posterity (who are the 
proper judges, as being impartial) we 
leave the judgment of bis motives. There 
are, however, certain points in his cha- 
racter which are clear to every one, and 
upon these we may be permitted, with all 
due humility, to comment. 

“ Buonaparte wasextremely indignant at 
not being allowed to take up his abode io 
England as a private person. He surely 
forgot that those who will openly sanction 
dishonour in others, may be suspected, 
and that without any great lack of cha- 
rity, of paying but little regard to ho- 
nour themselves. The French officers 
who broke their parole in this country 
were received by Buonaparte with the 
greatest kindness and respect. Take as 
one instance General Le Fevre. 

* Buonaparte, like most other con- 
querors (among the few exceptions, Henry 
iV. of France, and Prince Eugene *, are 
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conspicuons), was profuse of human btood,;, 
and in mapy instances wantonlyso. The 
death of the Duke d’Enghein will be an 
eternal blot upon his character, as well aa 
that of Toussaint and, his family. Of the. 
crimes of the former there is not, only no, 
proef, but what they were pretended to. 
be is scarcely known: he is accused. of 
traitorous designs; but the particulars. of 
these designs are not brought forward. His, 
judges were ignorant to the last moment 
of him whom they were going to try; the 
decree of his condemnation was signed by, 
them with trepidation and dismay; and 
his grave was ready dug before he asrived 
at Vincennes; thus affording a complete 
proof that his trial was but a mockery. 
Such a proceeding as this admits of no 
palliation ; but must ever be looked upon 
with abhorrence. Murat was President, a 
this disgraceful trial, Surely when he. was 
afterwards overtaken by the same sort of 
summary justice, conscience must have 
brought the death of the Duke d’Engbieo 
forcibly to his recollection, Toussaint’s 
crime we know. He loved his country too 
dearly to sell it to slavery. 

“The unbounded licence _Buonaparte 
ever allowed his soldiers ypon all occa- 
sions, greatly aggravated the miseries. of 
war, and. eventually contributed to his 
own downfall, by arming against him the 
peaceable inhabitants of those countries 
he had conquered, who might perhaps 
have submitted to his sway as willingly 
as to that of their natural princes, had 
mercy and justice been his guide. But of 
the mild virtues of justice and mercy, 
which so conspicuously adorn the charac- 
ter of Louis XVIII. Buonaparte had buta 
small share. They are, indeed, virtues of 
the shade, and in the former had been 
taught and cultured by ‘ the stern rugged 
nurse,’ Adversity. 

** His cruelties in Syria, and his depar- 
ture from Egypt, sullied his laurels ip 
that country; and his subsequent and 
unfortunate campaign in Russia, where 
he left the wreck of his asmmy in the 
greatest distress, and found selfish safety 
in flight, is a biot on his character as a 
military man, that cannot be wiped out. 
The battle of Waterloo winds up the ac- 
count of his ingratitude to the soldiers of 
France, who even now forget his faults, and 
think only of him as the conquering leader 
who led them on to victory at Jena, Aus- 
terlitz, &c. The soldiers at the baitie of 
Waterloo were enthusiastically devoted to 
him. The wounded, who were conveyed 
to Brussels, gave astonishing proofs of 





* “ A General officer having pointed 
able importance, which he assured him 
diers at most, * May be so,’ replied the 


out to Prince Eugene a post of consider- 
would not cost him above twelve grena- 
Prince ; ‘ but the lives of twelve grenadiers 


are much too valuable to be thrown away upon this occasion. Now if it were twelve 


Generals, indeed, that would be a different 


matter.’ 
unshaken 
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unshaken attachment. One of these brave 
fellows, after suffering amputation, with 
the most perfect unconcern, cried, Vive 
PEmpereur ! aod expired. Another told 
the surgeon, who was probing his wounds, 
to go deeper, and he would find the Em- 
peror. se were the soldiers Buona- 
parte forsook! and, by forsaking them, 
gave convincing proof that he was defi- 
cient in that true and noble courage which 
arises with difficuliy, and becomes more 
collected and firm as the hour of danger 
approaches. “His detention of all the 
English who were in France at the time 
Lord Whitworth took his departure, pre- 
vious to the last war, was cruel and wan- 
ton. It was not only contrary to all the 
Jaws of nations, but even of humanity. 
His duplicity towards the house of Bour- 
bon, in Spain, is perhaps, less repreben- 
sible ; because we cannot help thinking 
the Royal Family of that country shewed 
so little respect for themselves and each 
other, that they had no reason to look for 
it elsewhere. 

«* Buonaparte has been often compared 
to Charlemagne, and in many instances 
with great reason. There is also one 
striking resembiaace between him and the 
Emperor Charlies V. Charles V. always 
professed the greatest moderation, and the 
most pacific intentions, when he was de- 
cidedly bent on war. So did Buonaparte; 
and if the latter employed unfair means 
to attain his ends, so did the furmer. 

** These, we believe, are the most glar- 
ing defects in his character. Of his good 
deeds, the entire abolition of that dread- 
ful tribunal the Inquisition, stands conspi- 
cuous. It has since been restored by Pope 
Pius VIil.; and Ferdinand VII. King of 
Spain, has allowed it to be again estab- 
fished in his dominions. 

** Napoleon’s general toleration of all 
religions, and the kindness he shewed the 
Jews, who are in general much oppressed 
on the Contineut, ts another instance that 
he could sometimes feel as a man should 
feel. His habits are abstemious; and, it 
is almost needless to say, his mind and 
body active. He was also, as Shakspeare 
says of Wolsey, 


« 





fair spoken and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour, to them that lov'd him not; 

But to those men who sought him, sweet 
as summer,’ 


**In his way to England, and during 
his stay at Plymouth, he gained the good 
wishes of most of those who approached 
him; and while he had the unreserved 
privilege of seeing different persons at St. 
Helena, he made himself many friends. 
With the English officers, who are bis im- 
mediate and personal attendants, he is 
¢amiliar, communicative, and gentlemanly. 

«* The bustle and ferment in which he 
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well. He was like Prester John, always 
to be sought. The question of ‘ On est 
PEmpereur,’ was as difficult to resolve as 
to decide on the eolour of the Camelion. 
If one person affirmed, be had seen him 
at the Palais Elysée a quarter of an hoar 
ago; asecond would say, Cela ne peut ; 
mais je viens de le recontrer @ deux ou trois 
lieues de Paris ; while athird would cut the 
matter short, by saying, Messieurs, vous 
avez tort, tous les deuz. L’Empereur est 
maintenant avec ses minisives aux Thuil- 
leries. 

* He improved Paris wonderfully, and 
certainly would have made that city the 
finest in the world. Sume parts of it, in- 
deed, as it now is, stands unrivalled, 
Prince Blucher said, upon seeing London, 
that there was but one London in the world. 
Buouaparte wished to make but one’ Paris. 
The superiority of the two cities, it is pre- 
sumed, will never be yielded by the inhabi- 
tants ofeither, ToJohn Bull’s broad paved 
streets, to his small comfortable house, 
occupied by himself alone, and endeared 
by that comprehensive word, hume, the 
Frenchman would oppuse the splendour 
of his palaces, the loftiness of bis houses, 
and * /a totalité de rues. 

*€ The spoils with which Napoleon Buo- 
naparte enriched Paris were matter of 
great exultation to the Parisians: and 
when the great work of restoration began, 
the regrets and murmurs were loud and 
repeated. The departure of the Venus de 
Medici caused quite a sensation. * Ah, 
Monsieur, elle est partie!’ said a French- 
man upoa this occasion, without at all 
indicating who was gone; no one could 
possibly doubt who was meant by elle, 

** Some have exclaimed against this act 
of restitution as an act of injustice. Con- 
quest and treaties gave these works of 
art to France, it is said; then, surely, it 
may be answered, conguest had equal right 
to reclaim them. The allies took their 
own ; they did not retaliate upon the 
French people, aod rob them of their 
treasures, though they certainly had the 
power of so doing, and the same right as 
the French had, to plunder the nations 
they had conquered, 

**But to return to Buonaparte. He 
was much beloved by his own family, to 
whom he was himself strongly attached, 
at least if we may judge from the profusion 
with which he scattered crowns and sceptres 
among them. 

“ His Generals were not forgotten by 
him. Murat he made grand Duke. of 
Berg, afterwards King of Naples. Ber- 
nadotte is now King of Sweden. Mauy 
of the rest he made Dukes and Peers of 
France, and loaded them with wealth and 
honours. By one class of men be is very 


generally regretted ; we mean men of ge- 
nius 
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nius and letters, to whom he was a liberal From her command of language, she 
patron, is precise and energetic, and from hér 


*€ His refusing to admit into his army 
the guard of honour who forsook Monsieur 
at Lyons, and his sending the cross of the 
legion of honour to the only soldier who 
remained faithful to his master, is a proof 
that he can duly appreciate acts of truth 
and loyalty even in an enemy. 

“ This extraordinary personage, who 
rose gradually from the middling ranks 
of life to be monarch of an empire, not 
far inferior to that of Charlemagne, sud- 
denly fell from this immense height, not 
merely to be a private individual, with 
the title of General Buonaparte ; but to 
be a prisoner on a lonesome rock, which 
forms but a speck in the vast expanse of 
the world of waters. Such is the uncer- 
tainty and vanity of all human great- 
ness !” 


43. . Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse. 
By Felicia Hemans, Author of the “ Re- 
storation of the Works of Art to Italy, 
Modern Greece,” &c. &c. 8v0. pp. 255. 
Murray. 

WE have often been led to reflect, 
what difference, if any, the female 
character, as distinguished from the 
male, tends to introduce into poetry. 
Favouritism, the usual distinction in 
the conduct of life, does not operate 
in this abstract pursuit, nor that sub- 
lime and noble indifference to self, 
which characterizes the maternal and 
conjugal character of the best and 
most valuable donation of Deity, 
the lovely companions of our plea- 


sures, and the sincere participators of: 


our sorrows. By their admiration of 
heroic qualities they strongly support 
bravery; by their meekness and pa- 
tience under pain they hold out a 
bright example of philosophy, which 
far exceeds that of the boasted lords 
of the creation; by their sensitive de- 
licacy they banish rudeness from so- 


. ciety ; by their taste they clothe it 


with grace, and by their sentiment 
they introduce soul and feelings into 
persons who would otherwise be ofien 
only animated counting-houses, or 
wine-casks, absorbed in mere calcu- 
lations or gross pleasures. Of these 
several qualities of admiration, of 
bravery, meckness under pain, deli- 
cacy, taste, and sentiment, we may 
therefore suppose their works chiefly 
to consist; and accordingly we ex- 
pect to find the Corinthian, rather 
than the Doric order in their poetry. 

Io the qualities mentioned the poe- 
try of this fair Authoress abounds. 


close inspection of nature, ny 20 
sive in her ideas. Numerous lines 
fix the brilliant gaseous flame of the 
epic or the ode, and the softness of 
the lunar beam ap in the pathe- 
tic: We see no dull November morn- 
ing verses—all is steady summer lustre. 

We shall select one specimen from 
the Wife of Asdrubal. At the down- 
fall of Carthage, that meao-spirited 
General solicited mercy, by privately 
retiring from the scene of misery to 
the tent of the conqueror. His high- 
souled wife flew to the roof of the 
buraiag temple, arrayed in her best 
apparel, stabbed her children, and then 
threw them aod herself into the 
flames. The scene is thus described 
by our fair Autboress io high drama: 


“But mark! from one fair temple’s 
loftiest height, (sight, 

What towering form bursts wildly on the 

All regal in magnificeat attire, 

And sternly beauteous in terrific ire ; 

She might be deem’d a Pythia in the hour 

Of dread communion and delirious power ; 

A being more than earthly, in whose eye 

There dwells a strange and fierce ascen- 


dancy. 
The flames are gathering round—intensely 
bright, ‘flight, 


Fall on her features glares their meteor- 
But a wild courage sits triumphant there, 
The stormy grandeur of a proud despair ; 

A daring spirit, in its woes elate, 

Mightier than death, uniameable by fate. 
The dark profusion of her locks unbound, 
Waves like a warrior’s floating plumage 


round, 

Flash’d is her cheek, inspired her haughty 
mien, 

She seems th’ avenging goddess of the 
scene.”” p. 194, 


It is a certain denotation of the 
randeur of this poetical picture, that 
it reminds us of Mrs. Siddons in her 
loftiest scenes. The ideas of the 
verses in italicks are exceedingly fine. 
The idea in the following address 
a busband is of the happiest 
ind. 


* Scorn’d and dishonour’d live! 
blasted name, 

The Roman's triumph not tf grace but 
shame. 


The dirge in p. 139, is sweet and 
beautiful, and we deeply regret, that 
our scanty limits allow us only to ex- 
hibit a small part of so much rich 
scenery by the momentary light of a 
hurrying meteor. 


with 


We 
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We ‘take ‘the tiberty of offering « 
Friendly hint to this lady, and to other 
poetical writers. It is, to select their 
stories from subjects which do not 
depend upon the simple catastrophe, 
but are accompanied with various in- 
teresting incident. ‘The result of 
such a choice inevitably insures the 
Author. The mind is atterly absorb- 
ed in the event, and the poetry is dis- 
tegarded, because it is not possible 
to equal, or rather to rise up to in 
language the graod overpowering 
seusation. Besides there appears to 
‘us an error of judgment in such se- 
lection. The spectator at an execu- 
tion, or standing by adeath-bed, sym- 
pathizes with every emotion of the 
eafferer, but a picture of these eveuts 
‘excites no such interests ouly a fee- 


ble gluomy impressivn. 


44. The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in 
connexion with a new and philosophical 
Account of the nature of instituted Lan- 
guage. By B. H. Smart, Professor of 
Elocution and Publie Reader of Shaks- 
peare. 8vo. pp. 149. Richardsov, &c. 


MR. SMART is a Professor of the 
Art of Reading, and we most cordi- 
ally wish him, as apparently an able 
man, who has well studied his sub- 
ject, the utmost possible number of 
pupils. But friends as we are to 
simplicity, we do not think that they 
are likely to be increased, by aunex- 
ing to the study of Elocution, a wag- 
gon-load of unintelligible and uainte- 
resting metaphysical jergou about the 
nature of instituled languege, aud a 
wheelbarrow burden of techuical mu- 
sical scores. 

Mr. Smart, p.77, says, ** The me- 
chanical tones [of a school-boy] save 
the learner some trouble, but were 
he obliged to read according to the 
meaning, he must wake himself ac- 
quainted with it.” This remark is 
judicious; and we think that the 
comprehension of the passage aud 
proper disposition of the accents is 
every thing practicable, which caa 
be required by the teacher, if he 
means to have numerous pupils. 
There is a rage in the present day 
among the Professors of Elocu- 
tion, to annex the utmost possible 
quantity of artificial machinery, 
but things in common use ean ne- 
ver be kept in order, but by sim- 
plicity of construction. We do not 
hire masters to know what they are 
able todo, no more tian we pay a 
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French cook to see what dishes he is 
able to make, bat to be instructed 
ourselves, and have a luxtrious din- 
ner. Let the pupils read sentences, and 
the master mark the accents. Prac- 
tice and oral instruction will soon 
complete the rest. Do players study 
technical arts of reading? Cannot 
people take snuff without having a 
musical box? or read well without 
wasting time in useless drudgery? 


45. Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and 
other Poems. By Wiliam Procter. 
Bvo. pp. 145. Hovokham. 

MR. PROCTER, like many other 
young poets, took it into his head 
tv fall in love with a girl, who after- 
wards preferred another, as girls fre- 
quently do, till they reach a certain 
age, when they do not veuture to 
#peculate any longer. 

Mr. Procter very judiciously ob- 
serves, of une of these pratling spin- 
sters: 


“ No—pity dwells not in the heart which 
cold caprice despoileth. 

No—sorrow saddens not the cheek on all 
alike that smileth.” 

No philosopher could have given a 
more just definition of the horrible 
uofeeliuguess of a capricious tem- 
pet, not directed by good sense 
aad judgment, a fault, we fear, too 
common from educational inattention 
to mind aad priuciple, and through 
which the lives of husbands, rela- 
tives, aid servants, are perpetually 
teaged with annuying petty miseries ; 
fur who can know how to conform 
themselves to persons who have no 
fixed metre of thinking or conduct. 
We think it a lucky thing, that this 
girl cut him, because he appears to 
be an amiable man, and a mao of taste 
and sentiments, who sins in poetry, 
like various idle young wen, with 
very fair pretensions to indulge in 
such a flattering mode of humouriog 
females, who, by no means deserve it, 
at least nothis capricious pet ; but fall- 
ing iu love, and falling in battle, are 
common incidents with gallant young 
mene and, as Fielding says, a chal- 
lenge tu love and to fight is always 
to be accepted, let the consequences 
end how they may. We should pre- 
fer wives all sou! and vo self; and 
should certainly pay due attention to 
prudence, steady character, and an 
assurance, that a woman loved us, 
before we commenced particalar at- 
tentions. 


46. Vindication 
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46. Vindication of our authorised Trans 
lation and Translators of the Bible; and 
of preceding English Versions authori- 
tatively commended to the Notice of those 
Translators ; occasioned by certain Objec- 
tions made by Mr. Joho Bellamy, in dis 
late Translation of the Book of Geuesis ; 
and by Sir James Bland Barges, in his 
Reasons in favour of a new Translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Heury John Todd, M.A. F.A.S. &e. 
&c. 800, pp. 120. Rivingtons. 


EVERY man who is capable may 
translate the Bible, if he so pleases ; 
but it will be at at his high peril. If 
he modernizes the version, he will be 
considered as white-washing aod beau- 
tifying the Pyramids, and so destroy- 
ing their venerable character. He 
will be deemed setting up for anvo- 
ther “ fortunate youth,” whose bub- 
ble will break, and involve him in 
disgrace. 

As to ourselves, we are no friends 
to biblical millinery and mantua- 
making. It is to be remembered 
that even the most bigoted Dissen- 
ters have hitherto used, without scru- 
ple, the authorised Translation. Now 
it is an idea of the present projecting 
age, that every man is at liberty 
to form both his religious and moral 
principles by his own construction of 
the Bible; and thus we are gravely 
told that Legislative codes (and such 
is Christianity) may be optionally 
infringed by private interpretation. 
The Bishops naturally and rationally 
dread innovations, as generative of 
new schisms; and any thing which 
cau indirectly be construed to bring 
the authority of the Bible into ques- 
tion seconds the doctrines of Paine 
and Carlile. 

If a mano steps forth, like another 
Goliath, he requires a brazen fore- 
head, impenetrable to the stones of 
Davids of all sorts; and he must ex- 
pect at least ta retire from the battle, 
as many have descended from the 
pillory, covered, not with glory, but 
dirt.—Had Mr. Bellamy published a 
simple Paraphrase, he would have 
probably avoided that volley of mis- 
siles which now threatens him. 

We forbear to say any more on 
so tender a subject, than to observe 
that Mr. Told, with much candour, 
and great ability, has completed the 
task begun by Mr. Whitaker. 


Gent. Mac, March, 1820. 
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47. Homilies for the Young, and more es- 
pecially for the Children of the National 
Schools, By the Rev. Harvey Mavriott, 
Rector of Claverton, Sc. Cr. Svo. pp. 
300. ‘laylor ang Hessey. 

MR. MARRIOTT is the merito- 
rious and exemplary Clergyman who 
gained the prize of the Church Union 
Society in the diocese of St. David's. 
The Discourses before us are plain, 
impressive, holy, and admirably ac- 
cordant with the title. Families can- 
not choose a better Sunday book for 
delivering evening lecturesto children. 


48. The Altogether Christian; a Sermon 
preached in Ebenezer Chapel, Guern- 
sev, Sunday, April 11, 1819, and pub- 
lished at the Request of the Local Mis- 
sionary Committee for that Island. By 
Joba Hawtrey, late Coptain in his Ma- 
jesty's 25th Reg. &c. In dvo.. pp. 30. 
Ilanchard. 

THE profits of this Sermon are 
devoted to the Missionary Society ; 
and Mr. Hawtrey has here published 
a very animated general summary of 
the leading duties and graces of a 
Christian. The manner is profess- 
edly what is called Evangelical; but 
we find nothing objectionable in the 
doctrine. 


49. Fourteenth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at the General 
Meeting, May 15,1819. 8vo. pp. 170. 
Longman and CG 
WE believe the extension of edu- 

cation to be a direct means of aug- 

menting a taste for knowledge and 
abstract pleasures, and therefore of 
eventually diminishing the errors and 
the vices of mankind. It is also evi- 
dent that a vast limitation of this 
desirable object must inevitably en- 
sue, if religicus principles of parti- 
cular kinds were to operate in lieu of 
such a civilizing quality as insfruc- 
tion. The leading characteristick of 
barbarism is cruelty; and therefore 
to withhold ‘education, is to stop the 
disseminatiwn of humanity and phi- 
lanthropy. Undera firm persuasion, 
that the high andveminent characters 
who support this laudable Institution, 
have no other than these motives, we 
feel great satisfaction in announcing 
their Report; but, as it appears from 
page 11, that the “plan of this In- 
stitution provides for religious in- 
struction grounded on the Holy Scrip- 

tures 
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tures alone,” we shall tell them 
what their enemies say. The con- 


spiracy of Sandt, the assassin of Kot- 
zebue, is said to “‘ aim at amalga- 
mating all the different Faiths in Ger- 
many into one Religion, which shall 
recognize no other authority than 
the Bible, and no duty or mofal prin- 
ciple but what is the result of self- 
conviction; and, in this design, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society are 
said to participate.” (See Burges’s 
Letter to Coke, p. 283.) For our 
part, we do not believe that there 
ever will be a period when men will 
derive their Religion from the Bible 
alone; for, if they had any inclination 
so to do, we believe that the Church 
of England would long ago have 
beev universal; but the consignment 
of moral principles to the variable 
standard of individual opinion or 
feeling is really dangerous. We se- 
riously thivk that the charge is un- 
founded; but we also think that it 
dictates the necessity of moral in- 
struction being deeply inculcated by 
the friends of this Institution. Creeds 
we know that they cannot press; but 
we are sure that they do oot wish to 
make men wiser, unless they can also 
make them better. We deem every 
institution that does not include the 
doctrines of our National Church 
imperfect; but we should be void of 
candour if we did not think such a 
blessing not possible to be. univer- 
sally communicated, without ruin to 
the intention of the Society. 

Wehopethat we shall be understood, 
as not listening to slander, but only 
using it as a medium of rendering the 
plan of the Society still more advan- 
tageous; for we are not told in the 
plan, that the “ Reading Lessons, tho’ 
extracts from the Holy Scriptures, 
are especially adapted to the inculca- 
tion of the Christian code of morals ; 
to which, in our opinion, no objec- 
tion should be permitted. 


50. Inquiry into the Law relating to the 
public Assemblies of the People. Bua 
Friend to the Constituliun. 8vo. pp. 48, 
Hatchard. 

FROM the aurora-borealis charac- 
ter of our present times, electrified as 
they are with the materials of light- 
ning, which materials, we hope, will 
** peaceably disperse” in a more harm- 
less form, we superstitiously recoil ; 
with the alarms natural to old gen- 
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tlemen, as well as old ladies. We 
hold Jacobin-Clubbism to be the stil- 
letto, and human passions religionized 
to be the slow poison, by which our 
two-fold Constitution of Church and 
State is to be assassinated. Wedeem 
the causes (not obvious) of our pre- 
sent situation to be these : 

1. Pinkerton, speaking of pedantry, 
says, “* When a man is in the rudi- 
ments of any knowledge, how full he 
is of it, how importantly he talks of 
it!” The vulgar, by means of a ge- 
neral superficial education, furnished 
by the modern charities and party 
newspapers, set up for adepts in the 
very difficult science of Politicks; 
which is just as rational as that Ro- 
biuson Crusve should have been ca- 
pable of inventing the air-pump or 
steam-engine, or even of conducting 
them. 

2. Johnson's position, that “ patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” 
isa remark which may justly be said 
tu apply to most of the ringleaders. 

8. Where there is neither raok or 
property, many ambitious men ac- 
quire consequence and station by 
means of faction. We could name 
demagogues, who have sat in Par- 
liament, though, party excepted, ob- 
scure men, not even men of high 
judgment, but merely good orators in 
political commoun-place. Now, forthe 
success of these personal views, it is 
vecessary to lure the people by pro- 
jects, and form them into clubs, a 
matter in free countries easy of exe- 
cution. Notwithstanding the mani- 
fest truth, that only the leaders, if 
successful, thrive; what is reason, 
addressed to needy tradesmen, who 
hope to find customers in the party, 
or to still poorer classes, attracted 
by the apparent spoils of revolu- 
tion? The restraints of Religion, 
which might teach principle and 
contentment, are weakened by lati- 
tudinary notions of the all-absolv- 
ing sacrifice of Christ; while mobs, 
in their usual violent vulgar way, 
over-awe, as they think, the Legis!a- 
ture; fur there can be no doubt but 
that our seditious meelings are bond 
fide Jacobin clubs. 

Goldsmith's observation is ever to 
be remembered: “ It is pot what an 


Opposition says, but the existence of 
ap Opposition, which is of use to the 
country.” We know a great rogue, 
who published a furious newspaper, 

nol 
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not that he had any conscientious po- 
litical sentiment, but because there 
was a party who would be sure to 
buy it. We have been told that a 
certain English Tribune, a very rich 
and able declaimer against rotten bo- 
roughs, is not returned, as be pro- 
fesses, from pure popularity, bat 
from the humbler expedient of pen- 
sioning paupers, that they may not 
forfeit their votes by receiving parish 
relief. 

Men of knowledge may not like to 
be classed with Whigs, or Tories, or 
Republicans; and there certainly is 
no absolute necessity for a division of 
the political world, like a Theatre, 
into boxes of Tories, pits of Whigs, 
and shilling-galleries of Democrats. 
We rather: think that it ought to be 
deemed a field-day, or review; where 
it may be allowed to disorderly boys 
to climb trees, and whoop and hol- 
low; but to thinking men and old 
dons, to sit ina snug corver out of 
the mob, without having their loyalty 
or their patriotism impeached, or 
being obliged to eat the political gia- 
gerbread hawked about by the party 
journalists. They may wish (reasono- 
ably) to form their opinions from 
history and circumstances. They 
may thiok that Clubs, or Public 
Meetings, intended to over-awe the 
Legislature, are, if permitted, sure 
ultimately to produce Despotism. 
The popular factions of Rome ended 
in Sylla and Cesar; of England, in 
Bradshaw aud Cromwell; of France, 
in Robespierre and Buonaparte. 

As the subject of this Pamphiet has 
already received ample discussion in 
high quarters, our busmbler concern is 
purely literary. We give our uoquali- 
fied assent to the great merits of this 
judiciously-constructed Pamphlet; we 
admire the energetic eloquence of its 
fine conclusion; aod think that it may 
be very useful in the approaching 
State Trials, intended, as they wisely 
are, to destroy the wasps' nests in the 
Nortb. 


51. The Necessily of restoring Annual 
Parliaments asserted on the Principles of 
Law, Justice, and good Policy. By 
Heory Armstrong Mitchell. 8vo. pp. 61. 
Sherwood and Co. 


5%. A Leiter to Lord Jobn Russell, on 
the Necessity of Parliamentary Reform, 
as recommended by Mr. Fox ; and on the 
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Expediency of repealing the Corporation 

and Test Acts. pp. 16. Hunter. 

BOTH these Pamphlets are fountled 
upon erroneous data. During the 
Government of Prerogative, Parlia- 
ments were not held annually, trien- 
nially, or upon any rule whatever ; 
and septennial Parliamentscommenced 
in 1716, the year after the Scotch Re- 
bellion, because it was not thought 
prudent to bring Jacobiles into the 
House by a new election. A Letter 
of the day says (Rawdon Papers, p. 
400), ““ our Senators are made such 
for seven years, which is another 
blessing to this Nation, now we begin 
to feel the blessings of our happy Re- 
volution.” As the majority of the 
rich support Government, we do not 
see what the Opposition Members 
would gain by shorter periods. We 
think that their elections would only 
be more often contested. Mr. Mit- 
chell says, that the freedom from ar- 
rest is the chief inducement for per- 
sons to strive for seats. We depre- 
cate such mean ideas. The Shenthers 
of the two Houses are the richest 
men in'the kingdom. We have in- 
deed heard, that a certain titled po- 
pular Reform Preacher has been me- 
naced with desertion by his ci-devant 
parish-clerk and sexton, unless he ob- 
tain for them also admissivn to the 

ulpit! and we rejoice at it, because 
it will teach him that the old rule 
of malcontents is, to pull down all to 
their owo level, not to raise others 
to theirs. 

As to the second Pamphlet, it is 
to be observed, that Parliamentary 
Reform, on account of mortifying 
minorities, has ever been the cry of 
party out of place, and never acted 
upon by it when in place, because 
it implies Adwinistration in subser- 
viency to Faction, not the coastituted 
Execulive authority. The intention 
is, to make the members delegates, 
and the ministers tools of mobs, by 
which Legislation would be conduct- 
ed upon partial interests. As to the 
Test Acis, the repeal of which is 
founded upon the plausible pretext 
that every man is entitled to his own 
creed, we peremptorily affirm that 
the Epistles of all the Apostles in the 
New Testament were written for no 
other purpose than to explode this 
dogma. They even excowanunicated 
ali who seriously differed from them ; 

ang 
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and they would and did have an Esta- 
blishment founded upon articles of 
faith, and.allowed wo other. 


53. Results of Experience in the Practice 
of Instruction ; or Hints for the Improve- 
ment of the Art of Tuition, as it regards 
the middling and higher Classes of So- 
ciety, with a View to the general Altain- 
ment of an enlarged or encyclopediac 
Course of liberal Education during the 
Years usually spent at School, being an 
Elucidation of the Basis of the System 
pursued at Stanmore Academy, conduct- 
ed by W. Johustone, M.4. 8v0. pp. 66. 
Goodhugh. 

MR. JOHNSTONE has published 
this Pamphlet io explanation of his 
plans, which (provided his pupils are 
first made sound classicks) cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. 


54. Reasons for the immediate Repeal of 
the Tar on Foreign Wool. By James 
Bischoff. 8vo. pp. 43. Richardson. 


IN a preceding Review on this sub- 
ject we have given our opinions at 
length on the impolicy of partial Le- 
gislation, and of taxing the raw ma- 
terials of our manufactures. Since 
then, the tax has passed, probably 
(according to Mr. Bischoff, p. 23) be- 
cause Lord Sheffield stated the woollen 
manufacture exported to amount to 
only one million; whereas it is seven 
millions. Mr. Bischoff also argues 
that the tax, iosiead of producing 
300,000. per annum, will only bring 
57,9002. odd, of which the result will 
be this: 

«« The revenue will lose more than that 
sum in other duties; the importation of 
finer wool will also be considerably de- 
creased by the exclusion of foreiga trade, 
and must occasion considerable loss to the 
revenue, to which sum must be added the 
taxes on dying wares, oil, and many other 
articles, now used in the woollen manu- 
facture. Instead, therefore, of an in- 
crease, it will cause a heavy loss to the 
revenue; more will be lost by the de- 
crease of duties on the exportation of 
woollen goods, and on the articles used in 
the mauufacture, than can be gained by 
the tax on wool,” P, 29. 


As the point will no doubt ere long 
be fully argued in the new House of 
Commons, we shall only say, that 
this Pamphlet, written in a proper 
statistical form, merits the most at- 
tentive perusal; and we only decline 
giving more of its valuable contents 
op the account which we have stated. 
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55. Extracts from a Pamphlet, entitled The 


Friend of Peace, containing a special In- 
terview between the President of the 
United States and Omar, an Officer dis- 
missed for Duelling; with Six Letters 
from Omar to the President, and Omar’s 
solitary Reflections. The whole reported 
by Philo-Pacificus, Author of “ A so- 
lemn Review of the Custom of War.” 

Printed in America; and reprinted by 

J. Lomax, Underbank, Stockport. 8vo. 

pp. 30. 

THIS work is a fiction, founded 
upon Quaker principles, concerning 
War and Duelling. No man can 
vindicate either in the abstract; but, 
while mankind are what they are, the 
evil of duelling retains the most un- 
controllable profession within the 
bounds of good manners, like medi- 
cine formed of a poison, which ne- 
vertheless has sometimes, but rarely, 
a destructive effect. As to war, if 
men did vot resist violence, the good 
must be slaves, and the bad masters, 
it has been most respectably observed, 
that the Quaker principles would oc- 
casion the extirpation of half the hu- 
man species. No doubt, if mankind 
were as they ought to be, there would 
be no such thing as duelling or war, 
but when will this desirable state of 
human conduct take place ? 


56. Memoirs of the late John Tobin, Au- 
thor of “ The ‘Teney Moon,” with a Se- 
lection from his unpublished Writings. 
By Miss Benger, Author of ** Memoirs of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton.” Sze. 

THE Author of the Honey Moon 
is well entitled to the honourable 
memorial which this Volume offers of 
his talents and his virtues. It is im- 
possible to watch the progress of his 
hopes and fears, or to trace his early 
and continued disappointments, with- 
out strong feelings of sympathy and 
regret. His fame was dearly pur- 
chased, but it is a fair and unalien- 
able possession: and, as his Biogra- 
pher justly remarks, he has not merely 
caught the spirit, but participated io 
the privileges of our elder writers, 
while a few even of the early sketches, 
or unfinished productions, must be 
acceptable to the cultivated reader. 

But in the dramas, which form at 
least two-thirds of this Volume, we 
have discovered better claims to at- 
tention. The play of “ The Indians” 
offers many striking passages. The 
musical dramas of * Yours or Mine” 
and the “ Fisherman,” if compressed, 

would, 
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would, we conceive, succeed on the 


ge. 

The following lyrical extracts cer- 
tainly do not discredit the Author of 
** The Honey Moon:” 


Song from “* Yours or Mine.” 
« The flower enamour’d of the Sun, 
At his departure, hangs her head and 
weeps, 
And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 
Sad vigil, like a cloister’d hun, 
Till his returning ray appears, 
Waking her beauty as he' dries her tears.” 
Another—from the same. 
«* As men, who long at sea have been, 
Kindle at Nature’s robes of green, 
It joys the pilgrim’s thirsting soul 
To hear the living waters roll ; 
As mothers clasp their infants’ lear, 
Aud eye them through a joyful tear, 
So lovers meet, 
With rapture great. 
As maids, with miduight vigils pale, 
Shut up some sweet love-woven tale ; 
As anglers, at day’s parting gleam, 
Still linger o’er the darkling stream ; 
As exiles bid the world farewell, 
Where all their fondest wishes dwell ;— 
So lovers part, 
With breaking heart !” 


The play of “ The Indians” contains 
many striking passages, and, if com- 
pressed into three acts, might, we 
think, be produced with advantage 
on the stage. The fable is very sim- 
ple :—Raymond, a brave but expa- 
triated Englishman, who has been 
raised to the dignity of a Chief by 
the Creek Indians, is surprized and 
made prisoner by the Spanish Go- 
vernor, who, resolving to detach him 
from the Indians by fraud or force, 
puts a guard on his person, but in- 
structs his daughter to engage his 
affections. In obedience to her fa- 
ther’s injuoctions, Almanza visits 
Raymond, but merely to suggest the 
means of restoring him to liberty. 
Raymond apprizes ber of his union 
with Zoa; and the following passage 
may be classed with the happiest ef- 
fusions of Tobin's pen : 

Raymond. 
“ Hear, then, a simple tale 
That to the purpose shall speak plain and 
full: [cause), 
Some years are past (no matter now the 
Like jarring friends, I and my country 
parted. [Creeks ; 
I sought my fortune ’midst the Indian 
Twas at the close of a long sultry day, 
Upon a wild Savanna, faint with hunger, 
Shook with a fever, I look’d round in vain 
Por trace of living object, man, or beast, 
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But al! was horrid stillness,—on the ground 

I lay me down in absolute despair ; 

So very sick at heart, that when at last 

My jaded senses dropt into oblivion, 

I car’d not if mine eye-lids as they clos’d, 

Should ever open on another dawn. 

But long I slept not,—sudden in mine ear 

These accents sofily whisper’d :—* Wake, 
poor man !— [near, 

White man, awake! the rattle-snake is 


' The tiger is not couch’d yet.”—! awoke ; 


It was a woman; she drew back awhile 
To gaze fall on me, and put forth her hand 
With such a look of kindness (pardon me, 
1 ne’er can think on’t with impunity,) 
She led me to ber hut, brought me fresh 
food [my sleep ; 
And water from the spring,—watch'd o’er 
And when I woke, she brought me food 
again. [meanwhile 
Thus three long weeks she nurs’d me, and 
Taught me her language with a breath so 
sweet, 
And was so apt a scholar learning mine 
(For of such little offices as these 
The mighty sum of Love is all made up) 
That with reviving health I drew in that 
Which wanted still a cure; and not long 
afier, 
When of the Creeks I was appointed Chief, 
Then I remember’d Zoa, and her care 
Of me at life’s extremity ; yes, then, 
In the full face of our assembled warriors, 
1 took ber for my wife.” 


Several of the songs in “ The 
Fisherman” are in the true spirit of 
lyrical poetry. We subjoin the fol- 
lowing, with which we must reluc- 
tantly take our leave of this very 
pleasing and interesting Volume : 


** Welcome once more, thou heaving ocean, 
Land of my blighted hopes, adieu ! 

Soon shall my sails with ling’ring motion, 
Sink slowly from the landsman’s view ; 

Let winds blow hard, and billows rave, 

The roaring blast, the ’whelming tide, 

My shatter’d vessel may outride, 

Led by the star 
That gleams from far, 
To light her o’er the faithless wave ; 
But, woman, he 
Who trusts to thee, 

Shall perish ov an unknown sea, 

No voice to cheer, no lamp to guide.” 

51. A Letier from a pious and Reverend 
Divine to his Niece, written in the middle 
of the last Century, and now revised, cor- 
rected, and abridged. By a Layman of 
the Established Church. Together with a 
Preface, wherein are introduced, some 
Animadversions on the Trial of W. Hone 
for Blasphemy, and on his Abettors and 
Subscribers. 12mo. pp. 59. Rivingtons. 


THIS excellent Letter, which was 
first published about the middle 7 
the 
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the last century, passed through se- 
veral editions; and the respectable 
Re-publisher was so delighted with 
the orthodoxy of its doctrines, and 
the pure religion it inculcated, toge- 
ther with the correctness of its fan- 
guage, that he had no sooner read it, 
than he determined to send it anew 
into the world. 

“‘T have ventured, however,’’ he says, 
“to make some alterations; they consist 
chiefly of abridgments. Intending the 
publication principally fur the lower 
classes of the people, and to be circulated, 
widely and extensively, at the smallest 
possible expence, I have omitted those 
parts which appeared to be too learned or 
obscure to be readily understood, and 
others which, though useful, are Jess ma- 
terial.” 


The Letter, in its present form, is 
an acceptable present to the Publick, 
and the more so as it is offered ata 
very cheap price. 


58, On Superstition ; a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church, Linculn ; at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of Siow, on 
May 27, 1819. By the Rev. Roger 
Frampton St. Barbe, A. B. Reclor of 
Sudbrooke. 8vo, pp. 36. Rivingtons. 


IN a very luminous Discourse, from 
Psalms xxxi. 7, after observing that 


* True Religion will not admit of Error 
and Imposture as her supporters: she 
bears in her hand the word of life—genuine 
documents, to which ‘if any man shall add, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in that book ; and if any man 
shall take away from the words of that 
book, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life’.” (Revel, xxii, 18, 19.) 
—and that ‘* Superstition and Infidelity 
reciprocate, when the direct path of pure 
Religion is forsaken ;” 


Mr. St. Barbe thus proceeds: 


“ The term Supersiition, in its common 
acceptation at present, has been explained 
to comprehend ‘ unnecessary fears and 
scruples in religion; an observance of 
veedless and uncommanded rites; the 
giving of reverence to beings which are 
not proper objects of reverence ; a system 
of religion without morality*.’ This 
should seem sufficiently broad, for it in- 
cludes within its scope idolatry, will-wor- 
ship, and fanaticism; and yet it does not 
altogether comprehend some of the most 
distinctive marks of superstition. Per- 
haps this disease of the understanding and 
of the affections may be said more gene- 
rally to consist in some or all of these four 





* Dre. Johnson. 
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particulars: a vicious faith in the efficacy 
of unwarranted means to discover the will 
of the Deity, and to propitiate his regard ; 
—an unreasonable fear of imaginary or 
at least of subordinate beings ;—an ex- 
cessive scrupulousness in things lawful ;— 
together with a very faulty system of mo- 
rals. This description will perhaps touch 
upon most of the superstitious feelings and 
practices which have been indulged in by 
the votaries of false religions, or by the 
professors of that which is indeed true, but 
corrupted: such as divinations, auguries, 
and ordeals ; charms, amulets, and relics ; 
human sacrifices, self-inflicted torments, 
bodily maceration, and pilgrimages; en- 
forced celibacy and compulsory seclusion 
from the world; enthusiastic experiences 
and ecstacies; to these may be added the 
nice performance of the lesser religious 
ordinances, to the utter neglect of the main 
duties of life enjoined by God. In short, 
Superstition arises from a misapprehen- 
sion of Scripture, or from obedience in 
matters spiritual to suggestions of no di- 
vine authority.” 

The rise and progress of Supersti- 
tion, from the idolatry of the re- 
motest ages to the Emperors of 
Greece and Rome, and thence to the 
Papal Throne, and to the absurdities 
of modern Fanaticism, are well de- 


scribed, and illustrated by several 
appropriate and well-selected notes, 


59. Guide to Youth ; or Religion incul- 
cated upon Youth, from the Example of 
our Redeemer, and illustrated by a Bio- 
graphy and a particular Account of the 
last Hours of Henry Kitke White. and 
William Langley, doth of Nottingham ; 
being the Substance of a Sermon, ovigina‘ly 
preached in the Parish Church of Si.Mary, 
Nottingham, on the early Death of these 
two Pupils of the Author. By the Rev. 
S. Piggutt, 4. M. Domestic Chaplain to 
Viscount Lord Carlton, Curate and Af- 
ternoon Preacher at Clerkenwell, and 
Sunday Evening Lecturer at St. Antho- 
lin’s, Watling-street. Third edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. pp. 88. Seeley. 

“THE Author’s object, in this third 
edition, is to diffuse among young people, 
more generally than could be done in a 
volume, a Biography of two amiable and 
accomplished Youths, well known to him 
in the two-fold character of his Pupils and 
Friends.” 


An affectionate and well-meant tri- 
bute to the memory of two excellent 
young men; one of whom, Mr. Henry 
Kirke White, is well known to the 
publick by the Biography of Mr. 
Southey. 

Of the other, Mr, William Lang- 


ley, 
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ley, little more is told than that he 
was born at Nottingham, and edu- 
cated partly there, and afterwards at 
Leeds, with a view to the Univer- 
sity, and to Holy Orders,—that his 
piety aod his modest humble deport- 
meat endeared him to many highly- 
respectable friends; and that he died 
of a fever in the prime of life. 


60,‘ Leolin Abbey, a Novel. By Alicia 
Lefanu, Author of ** Strathallau” and 
‘** Helen Monteagle.” Three vols. 12mo. 
AFTER attentively perusing this 

Novel, without pausing to detect 

particular blemishes; without stay- 

ing to enquire whether certain parts 
might not be improved by curtail- 
ment, and others by extension; and 
without taking exception to some of 
the episodes as usurping too large 

a share of the interest that should 

attach to the main story, we freely 

pronounce a summary decision in its 
favour. Most readers will frankly 


acknowledge the delight these Vo- 
lumes have afforded them, which are 
constructed with that dramatic skill 
which prevents the slightest antici- 
mary of the catastrophe, and are re- 


ated in a strain of fervid eloquence, 
alternately serious and gay, accord- 
ing to the changeful complexion of 
the incidents, It isa tale which cau- 
not be twice told, and which must 
greatly suffer, if divested of the ani- 
mated language in which the Author 
has presented it. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with a concise 
sketch. 

The time of the action may be sup- 
posed to include a period of some 
years, terminating about the close of 
the late war; and the scene, though 
priocipaily in Eogland, changes oc- 
casioually to Sicily, Greece, and the 
Ionian islands. The leading charac- 
ters, or in the customary phrase, the 
hero and the heroine, are Alured 
Vere and his cousin Leonora Montre- 
sor; but the personage on whom 
their fate, and much of the interest 
of the story may be said to depend, is 
their grandsire Lord Trelawny, dis- 
tinguished alike as a warrior and a 
statesman, and retaining, in the de- 
cline of life, the fire and ambition of 
youth, Alured has been estranged 
from hiw through the machinations 
of a concealed enemy, to whom his 
(parents have already fallen victims, 
and who thwarts the growlng attach- 
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ment between him and Leonora, 
During a campaign in Sicily, the gal- 
lant youth is recognized by a mater- 
nal relative, on whose death he suc- 
ceeds to considerable estates in the 
kingdom of Naples. Under his new 
title of Chiaramonte, he gains the 
favourable regard of his commander 
Lord Trelawny, who, on their return 
to Eogland, undertakes to advance his 
fortunes. The death of his Lordship’s 
immediate successors, and certain po- 
litical considerations, induce him to 
strengthen his influence by an alliance 
of the younger branches of his house 
with other noble families, and he dis- 
countenances the union of the plight- 
ed pair. Alured, inveigled by the 
arts of an iatriguing lady of fashion, 
is on the eve of marriage with her, 
wheo a disagreement with his patron 
releases him from both engagements, 
A singular occurréace at length clears 
away the delusion which had alienated 
his parents from Lord Trelawny ; 
the treachery of the intriguante is 
exposed, and the eclaircissement is 
attended with those consequences to 
the lovers which were devoutly to be 
expected. 

This rapid survey affords no glimpse 
of the multitude of subordinate cha- 
racters introduced, aad of the felicity 
with which they are delineated. 

In closing these sprightly and in- 
teresting Velumes, we have one hint 
to offer to the fair Author. If it be 
expedient that her next heroine should 
be introduced on the scene with an 
attendant animal, let it be of some 
gentle kind, a lamb, a fawn, or a 
eee for instance. The tame 

ion that escorts Miss Montresor on 
her first appearance is too formidable, 
even in his rose-bound chain, to be 
tolerated in such company. This, 
and one or two other capriccios that 
we might mention, seem to have been 
purposely hazardeds and, indeed, if 
they are to be regarJed as faults, it 
must be confessed that they have 
been amply retrieved. 


61. Maurice and Berghetta; or, The 
Priest of Rahery. A Tale. 12mo. pp 306. 
Hunter, 


THIS singular Volume (for such it 
certainly is) common Fame ascribes 
to the elegant pen of William Par- 
nell, esq. M.P. for the county of 
Wicklow; who thus concludes a long 
and interesting introductory address: 

“ 
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“ If any reader should feel disappointed 
jn the want of dramatic interest iv the 
following Tale, let him consider, that the 
Author’s object is not to write a novel, 
but to place such observations on the 
manners of the Irish peasantry, as have 
occerred to him, in a less formal shape 
than that of a regular dissertation.” 

How far Mr. Parnell’s countrymen 
may be pleased with his accurate de- 
scription of Irish mauners, is not for 
us to determine. 

There is a strange mixture of ex- 
cellence and vulgarity in Father 
O'Brien, ove of the most prominent 
characters. The adventures of the 
Hero and Heroine are extremely ro- 
mantic,and evenincredible. Stillmore 
so are those of Ana, the sister of Mau- 
rice; who, from being the orphan 
child of a poor Irish peasant, becomes 
a rich Princess, and the Arbitress of 
Fashion in the haughty Court of 
Spain. The whole “ Tale,” however, 
is entertaining, and many parts of it 
are excellent. 


62. London; or the Triumph of Quackery. 
A Satirical Poem. By Yim Bobin the 
Younger. vo. pp. 64. Chapple. 
OUR honest friend Timothy can- 

didly acknowledges, “ that his prin- 

cipal incentive in publishing this trifle 
is the hope of transferring a few 
pounds from the purses of the read- 
ers into his own, which is uvofortu- 
nately at this moment in a most 
poetical plight ;"—and we hope he 
will not be disappointed. 

London, which he justly charac- 
terizes as 

“the seat of Science ! 

The kind Protectress of each sister art ! 

The school for truth and purity of heart ! 

The mart of talent! erudition’s focus!” 


is also “the grand emporium of 
Quackery ;” of which our humourous 
Bard, in easy and desultory strains, 
exhibits numberless examples. 

One stanza may afford an example: 


«* Behold by Tailors, Hosiers, Drapers, 

And editors of Sunday papers, 

The standard of empiricism unfurl’d ; 

And each with confidence declares 

His vews or other home-made wares, 

The very best and cheapest in the world. 

While Haberdashers forge on Quackery’s 
mint, [and Flint. 

And chouse us with the names of Todd 

Spruce Auctioneers when Fortune sends a 
bidder, 

To bless their oft deserted mart, ne'er fail 

Smooth lies to tell, 
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That all their goods are bankrupt trades- 
men’s stock, 

And ev’ry day they find some stupid block 

Who thinks them cheap, uor pauses to 
consider 

That, like the pedlar’s razors in the tale, 

They’re ‘ made to seil’.” 


63. Affection’s Gift to a beloved God- 
Child.. By M. H. 12mo. pp. 127. 
Baldwin and Co. 


THIS * Gift” consists of a series of 
XXIV well-written Letters on sub- 
jects of the most vital interest to the 
improvement of the human mind; 
and the words in which they are in- 
troduced by the intelligent and bene- 
volent Author, will explain her in- 
tentions : 

*“ Lhave ventured to give you the ge- 
nuine dictates of my judgment, in the 
hope that precepts flowing from affecticn, 
may have more force upon your impres- 
sible heart than those advanced by a per- 
son uninterested. 

“The time may arrive when I may 
view your fully expanded mind, but if 
this happiness is denied me, you will che- 
rish this memorial of affection, and re- 
member her, whose fervent prayer is that 
the fruit of maturer years may not disap- 
point the hopes that the fair bosom of 
your iwfancy created. In the following 
Letters I have adopted the sentiments and 
even the language of various authors, 
when they have expressed my meaning in 
clearer and more elegant terms than | was 
myself capable of ; but in no one instance 
have I done this, but where I was con- 
vinced by personal experience of their 
truth; you are, therefore, not to look for 
originality, but to regard them as the opi- 
pions of many (agreeable with my own) 
brought to a focus, as a stimulus for you 
to peruse progressively the excellent vo- 
lumes whence they are derived.” 


Some useful Aphorisms form a 
good conclusion. 


64. Essay on the Madras System of Edu- 
cation, its Powers, its Application to 
classical Schools, and its Utility as an 
Instrument to form the Principles and 
abits of Youth in the higher Orders of 
Society. To which was adjudged a Pre- 
mium of Fifty Pounds, by the Society 
Sor promoting Christian Knowledge. and 
Church Union in the Diocese of St. Da- 
vid’s. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Rector of Claverton, Chaplain to the 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, and Author of 
a Course of Family Sermons, Homilies for 
the Young, &c. pp. 64. Taylor and 
Hessey. 

THOUGH we are of opinion, with 
our Northera brethren, that life, 
whea 
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when advanced to a business age, may 
be much more usefully employed 
than in dissection of verbs in ys, yet 
we fully acquiesce with the warmest 
eulogist of classical education in its 
necessity, as being the best creatrix 
of taste, upon the difficult points of 
fine writing and sound judgment. We 
know that we have often at least seeu 
in the writings of persons not clas- 
sically educated, a clumsiness of exe- 
cution, and more ially such a 
lack of precision in their ideas, that 
the sense is lost in vague generals, 
nor do such writers seem to possess 
that versatility and range of capa- 
city which distinguish those who have 
drunk deep of the “ Castalian spring.” 

But abstracted from these advan- 

es, the mind, habituated in early 
life to the steady altention requisite 
in school-business, is found to possess 
the useful quality of being able to 
devote itself at any time afterwards 


to such close application as particu- 

lar situations in life may demand. 

And that this is a most important 

) gina it would be absurd to 
y- 


Now, though we have no faith in 
the Madras or any other system add- 
ing much improvement to classical 
knowledge, in the present defective 
state of the English part of our Latin 
Dictionaries, yet we sincerely think 
that the desirable object of habits, of 
order, and close attention, are better 
secured by the Madras plan, than b 
anyother. We perfectly coincide wit 
Mr. Marriott in the following obser- 
vation : 

“-In that system there is an undoubted 
tendency to produce those habits and or- 
der in conduct which are legitimate sub- 
jects of education among the children of 
the rich, equally as among the children of 
the poor. If, therefore, the only objec- 
tion against the introduction of that sys- 
tem among the higher orders, the incom- 
petency of boys to do justice to the office 
of teacher to their peers, has been shown 
to be at least premature (ihasmuch as to 
the elementary parts of classical educa- 
tion, few are now disposed to say it will 
not immediately apply,) a very strong ad- 
ditional motive may be hereby urged for 
the adoption of the Madras School in 
every seminary wherein the regulation of 
the conduct, early habits of good order, 
and the purest practices for self-govern- 
ment, are recognized as essential founda- 
tions of a Christian education.” Pp, 42,43. 


Gant. Mac, Mareh, 1820. 
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The grand evil of classical educa- 
tion is its.tediousoess. In Germany 
we are told that proficiency is ac- 
quired in three years, chiefly by 
means of conversation in Latin. Our 
grand desideratum in this country is 
a Dictionary, which would render all 
our English modes of expression iu the 
pure Latin corresponding idiom; as 
“in my opinion,” me judice ; so the 
matter stands, “‘ sic se res habet;” and 
many other such colloquisms, which 
are baldly rendered in our present 
promploria parvulorum ; because, in 
the greater part, they are mere tran- 
scripts of books, edited in an age when 
Monastic or Law Latin was only used. 
Horne Tooke said, we believe, that 
in Johnson's English Dictionary were 
no less than sizxicen thousand words, 
which were never used in speaking 
or writing. We have seen smail 
school English vocabularies which 
reject all such superfluous words, and 
we conceive that were there Latin 
Dictionaries simply confined to such 
words, and the idiomatic phraseology 
before mentioned; and were short 
English sentences orally delivered by 
the teacher or monitor to be extem- 
poraneously translated, instead of writ- 
ten exercises, the Madrassystem might 
be most usefully applied, as a more 
expedite method of acquiring the 
copia verborum and grammatical con- 
struction. Declination and parsing, 
as interrogative, fall per se withia 
the plan. We think also, under cor- 
rection, that were the commencement 
of classical education tv be limited to 
these modes of acquiring Latin, which 
the Reader will see procecds exclu- 
sively upon the plan of rejecting at 
first the conversion of Latin into Eng- 
lish, or construing, only supplying 
the grammar, idiom, and copia ver- 
borum, that then the succeeding la- 
bour of translating the Classicks 
would be reduced to almost nothing, 
because little or no Dictionary work 
would be wanting. The Reader will 
observe, that Mr. Marriott gives us no 
details of the processes used in clas- 
sical seminaries, conducted according 
to the Madras plan; and all we know 
on the subject is, that Mr. Edgeworth 
has been most zealous in his endea- 
vours to introduce it. But every re- 
flecting a must see, that on ac- 
count of the Dictionary labour, or 
acquisition of the copia verborum, re- 

ductioa 
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duetton of the Latin, as much a8 pos- 
sible to the self-intelligent form of 4 
native language, must render the Ma- 
dras system of similar easy adaptation 
to a dead language. We speak of 
course in the infancy of the thing, 
and all we mean is, that, furnish the 
copia verborum, and the Madras pro- 
cesses will then apply in Latin as in 
English, with the simple substitation 
of parsing for spelling. 

Mr. Marriott, who is a very able 
and very exemplary Clergyman, will, 
we are convineed, take these hints as 
we mean them, namely, that he will 
pursue the subject, and let not his 
well.merited laurels become a mere 
family an We cordially wish 
that he may favour the world with a 
plan in detail, which may convert his 
Isthmian crown into a statue, voted 
by public approbation.. We have 
merely indulged in the hints which we 
have given, because we know that no 
person can either write or _— La- 
tin classically and idiomatically by the 
mere means of such dictionaries as 
those now in use. We have no ideas 
* of ——s a clever man who has 

made himself master of a particular 
subject; but we know that classical 
students, from the defect mentioned, 
are now obliged to travel in woods 
where there are neither roads or di- 
rection-posts. We ourselves have 
had a nine-years education in a public 
school ; and know that we acquired 
our knowledge of Latin composition 
solely by memory and selection, and 
imitation ; and we do not remember 
with pleasure castigations originating 
in the defects of our Dictionaries. 


65. The Radical Triumvirate ; or Infidel 
Paine, Lord Byron, and Surgeon Law- 
rence, colleaguing with the Patriotic Ra- 
dicals to emancipate Mankind from all 
Laws Human and Divine, with a Plate 
— Engraved for their Instruction, A 
Letter io John Bull, from an Oxonian 
Resident in London. 
Hatchard. 

THIS is not the production of an 
ordinary Pamphleteer. The Bill of 
Fare is, 

* John Bull’s Island—Metropolis, Jury 
— Carlile — Radical Reformists — ‘Tom 
Paine — Don Juan — House that Jack 
built — Bible Society — Army and Navy 
— Dukes of Kent and Sussex — Admi- 
ral Lerd Gambier— A sprightly Radi- 
cal — Messrs. Burdett, Wolsely, Hunt, 
Watson, Thistlewood, Cobbett, and Co. — 


8v0. pp. 50. 
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Dorchester Gaol — The Bible — Newton, 
Boyle, Paschal, Clarendon — The Play- 
house, Bagnio, Tavern — Travelling in 
France — Historic Facts of the Bible — 
Grand Discoveries respecting the Soul, 
by Surgeon Lawrence — Voltaire — Mr, 
Locke — Diderot — Condorcet — Sir Isaac 
Newton — Brains — The Prophets 
and Apostles — Lazarus — Verdict of Rea- 
son — Addison — Miss H. More — Bri- 
tish Review — South Sea Islander ~ The 
Catechism and Bible — Stubborn English- 
man — Lord Byron — His Retreat — Em- 
ployments — Don Juan — its Beauties 
and Mockeries — Death of Infidels—Eng- 
land’s Duty — Religion in smerica, &e. 
&e. &e.” 

In conclusion the Oxonian says, 

“TT am, Mr. Bull, with the highest 
esteem and respect, and with the strong- 
est anxiety, that your good old honest, 
patriotic, Christian character, May never 
be changed, your cordial well-wisher.” 

‘Should this letter, Mr. Bull, gain 
your-attention, I shall take an early op- 
portunity of laying before you the Con- 
trast, in a letter, descriptive of the 
Triumvirate, of which the late Duke 
of Kent, our late venerable Sovereign, bis 
present Majesty, and his amiable Daugh- 
ter the late Princess Charlotte, will be the 
leading characters.” 


66. The Palace of John Bull contrasted 
with the Poor House that Jack built. 
8v0. pp. 24. Greenland. 

A WELL-MEANT endeavour to 
stem the torrent of Sedition; con- 
reer fy a Loyal Song, and illas- 
trated by Eight neat Copper-plates. 


67. The Emigrant’s Guide t2 Upper Ca- 
nada ; or, Sketches of the present State 
of that Province, collected from a re- 
sidence therein during the years 181", 
1818, 1819. Interspersed with Reflec- 
tions. By C. Stuart, Esq. retired Cap- 
tain of the Honourable the East India 
Company's Service, and one of his Ma- 
Jjesty’s Justices of the Peace for the West- 
ern District of Upper Canada, 12mo. 
pp. 335, Longman and Co. 

THIS will be found ah indispen- 
sable Guide to those who are in- 
clined to visit Canada, and aa amus- 
ing. volume to those who are not. 
The Author writes from actual ob- 
servation, and authentic documents ; 
and the prospects held out by him 
are pleasing and satisfactory. The 
Topography and the Climate are well 
described; and the terms on which 
settlers are received by the Govern- 


ment fully explained. 
LITERARY 
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Cambridge, March 3.—Members’ Prizes 
=-The subjects for the present year are, 
for the Senior Bachelors, ‘‘ Quantum mo- 
meanti, ad studium rei Theologice promo- 

habeat litterarum humaniorum 


’ eultus.” For Middle Bachelors, * In Geor- 


gium Tertium, Oratio Funebris.” 

March 10. — Sir William Browne's me- 
dalg— The subjects for the present year 
are —For the Greek Ode: Mynuoevrn.— 
For the Latin Ode: ** Ad Georgium Quar- 
tum, Augustissimum Principem, Sceptra 
Paterna accipientem.” — For the Greek 
Beige am: ‘‘lnscriptio, in Venam Aque 
ex imis visceribus Terre Arte eductam.” 
—For the Latin Epigram: ‘‘ Impransi 
disquirite,” 


Ready for Publication. 

A Catechism on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, by the Rev. Dr. Yates. 

Sermons on the Death of his Majesty 
George Il], by the Rev. J. Davies, the 
Rev. T. Piwempack, and the Rev. Gsonss 
Burpea. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Duke of 
Kent and his Majesty George III. by the 
Rev. A. Rzgo. 

The best provision for the Poor, a Ser- 
mon preached at the opening of St, Mat- 
thew’s Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. 
R, Bravery. 

The Truth, Nature, and Universality 
of the Gospel; a Sermon preached at 
Stirling, June 29, 1819; by Ratew Waap- 
ranp, D.D. 8yo. 

A Sermon delivered at the Meeting- 
house, Dean-street, Southwark ; by J. M. 
Cramp. 

Seasonable Advice to Youth on the 
Study of the Scriptures, By the Rev, 
¥. A. Cox, A.M. 

Historical Work on the Persecutions 
in France; by the Rev. Mang Witxs: 

The Life of Brainerd ; by tha Rev. Dr. 
Srvies. 

The Picture of Yarmouth, embellfstredt 
with Twenty Engravings, and a Ground 
Plan of that ancient and populous Bo- 
rough ; :by Jon Preston, Esq. Collec- 
tor of his Majesty’s Customs for that Port, 

The Adventures of Thomas Eustace, 
of Chinnor, Oxfordshire, who fled from 
his Apprenticeship at Amersham, and was 
shipwrecked off the Coast of America, 
when he hung by his hands, to the side 
of the Ship, for eighteen hours, in con- 
sequence of which he lost his limbs, but 
was at length restored, and became the 
Master of Amersham Workhouse, in 1813, 
By a Carncymas. 


The Thistlewoods uprooted in Cato- 
street; or, the Radicals unmasked and 
Outwitied ; with an Engraving of the Ra- 
dical Parliament. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Refutation of the Objections to the 
New Translation of the Bible. By J. 
Betramy, Author of the “ Aoti-Deist,” 
&ce. 

A Volume of Sermons by Mr. Brap- 
sey, of High Wycombe. 

A New Quarterly Journal and Review, 
to be entitled “ The Investigator.” The 
object of this Work is to connect sound 
Learning and the various branches of 
Polite Literature, With an undeviating at- 
tention to the principles of pure and un- 
defiled Religion, and to the best loterests 
of Society, without distinction of Sect or 
Party. 

Picturesque illustrations of Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video, consisting of 24 
Views, aud faithful representations of the 
Costumes, Manners, &c. of the Inhabi- 
tants of those cities and their environs, 
Taken on the spot by E. E. Vivat, Esq. 
and accompanied with descriptive letter- 
press. 

A “ Splendid and Unique Illustration of 
Pennaut’s London,” from the Chiswick 
press. The work we are informed, when 
bound, will constitute twenty-four volumes 
in atlas folio; buat as the whole is in loose 
sheets, and classed in appropriate port- 
folios, the possessor may please himself 
in making any arrangement he may 
choose. Although the illustrations are so 
very numerous, amounting to more than 
three thousand prints and drawings, the 
work is susceptible of great additions. 
Hence the purchaser has the option of 
either binding it in its present very co- 
pious stale, or augmenting its embellish- 
ments to almost any extent. The key to 
this treasure is to be found at Mr. ‘Trip- 
hook's. 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745 
and 1746 — containing the causes of the 
Pretender’s defeat at Culloden, and a va- 
riety of interesting Anecdotes hitherto un- 
known, By Cuevarier Jounstone, Aide- 
de-Camp to Prince Edward Charles Stew- 
art and Lord George Murray. With an 
account of his subsequent adventures in 
Scotland, England, Holland, France, Rug- 
sia, and America. The Manuscriptof Che- 
valier Johnston was originally deposited 
in the Scots College at Paris. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and H 
Territories in the Interior of Africa, y 

of] 
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Et Hace Asp Satpm Swaseenie, a na- 
tive of Marocco, who personally visited 
and resided as a Merchant in‘ thote in- 
teresting Countries. With Notes, critical 
and explanatory, by J, G. Jackson, late 
British Consul at Vera Cruz, &e. 

A History of the Zodians, illustrating 
the natural origin of Pablic Tnstitations 
and the influence in society of the prio- 
ciples and expedients of political economy. 

A Series of Characteristic Portraits of 
the Cossacks attached to the Prussian 
Army which occupied Paris in 1515 and 
1816; with ample details of the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the different 
Tribes to which they belonged. 

Le Guesta d’Enrico IV. in Italian verse, 
by Mr. Guazzaroni, author of the Italian 
Grammar, &c. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse, with a 
Poetical Geognosy ; ur, Feasting and Fight- 
ing; and sundry right pleasant. Poems ; 
to which is added, a Critica! Dissertation 
on King Cool’s Levee, addressed to the 
Professors and Students at the University 
of Oxford. 

Anew and splendid Edition, in Monthly 
Numbers, of the Genuine Works of Ho- 
garth ; from the original Plates purchased 
from his Executrix, by Messrs. Boypett, 
and now the property of Messrs, Bap- 
win, Cravocx, and Joy. These plates 
have the advantage of Hogarth’s last 
thoughts, and the present Impression of 
them is to be superintended by Mr. 
Hearn, and illustrated by Mr. Nicuors. 

Taxidermy ; or, the art of Collecting, 
Preparing, and Mounting objects of Na- 
tural History for the use of Museums and 
Travellers. 

“ Royal Virtue.” A Tour to Kensing- 
ton, Windsor, and Claremont, or a con- 
templation of the character and virtues of 
George III, the Duke of Kent, and the 
Princess Charlotte, in the scenes where 
they were principally displayed. 





We long felt surprize that Mr. Coxa’s 
excellent History of the House of Austria 
has not reached a new edition, particu- 
larly as the Work is no less interesting 
than elaborate, and much admired abroad, 
being in fact the only regular history-of 
that family in any language. A strong 
proof of its merit and authenticity has 
been given by those who must be con- 
sidered as competent judges; for the arch- 
dukes John and Louis, in their passage 
through Salisbury, honoured the author 
with a visit, and thanked him, not only in 
their own names, but in those of the Em- 
peror and the ,archduke Charles, for the 
able abd authentic mariner in which he 
had illustrated the History of their House. 


At length, however, we have the satisfac. 


tion to announce a new edition, in five 
volumes octavo, of a work which ought 
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to undergo the attentive perusal of every 
one who professes to understand the His- 
tory of Europe, and the political relations 


of its different States, 
riod of 800 years. 

Mr, Bownrrca, the conductor of the ¢e- 
lebrated Mission to Ashantee, has just 
published the interesting Travels of Mr. 
Mottien in the Interior of Africa. These 
Travels, performed by a Gentleman whose 
adventurous spirit was not to be daunted 
even by the tremendous shipwreck of the 
Medusa, in which he was involved, record, 
we understand, some very important Geo- 
graphical Discoveries ; they make us ac- 
quainted with the sources of the Senegal, 
the Gambia, the Rid Grande, and the Fa- 
leme, and correct the erroneous notions 
entertained respecting the situation of the 
source of the Niger, and the course of that 
river, which has been a subject of so much 
speculation. 

LireraturE In Greece. 

The Greck Journal, Hermes No Logios, 
for Sept. 1819, contains, among other 
articles, a memoir in the form of a letter, 
of the services rendered during twenty 
years, to Greece, by the brothers Zosi- 
mas—they are both numerous and im- 
portant. ‘“ These worthy and respectable 
sons of the country,” says the writer, 
** could no longer: endure to see it. co- 
vered with the shades of ignorance ; but 
concltided that to be rendered happy, it 
must be enlightened. They have estab- 
lished at Joannina, in Epirus, their na- 
tive country, a school of the first order, 
have enriched it with an excellent-library, 
have assigned considerable funds for the: 
emolument of professors, have granted 
pensions to poor students, and have spared 
no expense to assist in raising their unfor- 
tunate country. To their munificence we 
owe the Greek Bibliotheca .of Mr. Coray, 
with its excellent commentaries, the frait 
of much study and learning. The eldest 
of the brothers Zosimas has resided from 
his youth at Moscow. ‘The venerable mo- 
ther of the Emperor Alexander, being a 
few years ago in that ancient capital of 
the Czars, desired to see the benefactor of. 
Greece, caused him to be presented, en- 
tered into conversation with him, with 
distinguished good-will, and among other 
things said to him—“ M. Zosimas, the 
benefits which you confer every day on 
your countrymen, are known to my son, 
and to me: continue them! and assure 
yourself, that independently of our sa- 
tisfaction, the blessings of: those whom 
you render happy, will rise even to hea- 
ven.” Turning afterwards to the other 
Greeks who were present, ‘* Gentlemen,” 
said she, “this is the true ornament of 
your nation.” 

Messrs. Zosimas have formed. at Mos- 
cow a considerable collection of antiqui- 
ties, 


It embraces a pe- 
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ties, &c. with which they purpose somé 
day to enrich their native country, Greece. 

The Greek printing-office established at 
Chios, has began its labours. The first 
work it bas produced, is an excellent dis- 
course by Professor Bambas, at the opea- 
ing of the great college of Chios. This is 
so well executed, and printed with so much 
elegance, that even the Parisians speak of 
it as worthy to be attributed te the Paris 
press. This establishment bids fair to be- 
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come the means of distributing through- 
out Greece a sticcession of important 
works, destined to contribute to the re- 
generation of that classic country. 

At Zagori, in the province of Epirus, a 
grand college is about to be established. 
The voluntary contributions towards this 
noble undertaking amount to about 3,000/. 
M. Neophytos Doucas, a learned eccle- 
siastic, has given for bis share @ sum ep~ 
proaching to 500/. 


rc 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Ecyrrtan ANTIQUITIES. 

In our former Numbers * we have fre 
quently had the satisfaction of noticing 
the important discoveries made by M. 
Caviglia and Mr, Salt amongst the Py- 
ramids of Eeypt. The most splendid of 
M. Caviglia’s labours was that of uncover- 
ing the colossal Andro-sphynz, in front 
of the pyramid of Cephrenes. The la- 
bour was immense: it cost him three 
months incessant exertion, with the as- 
sistance of from 60 to 100 persons every 
day, to lay open the whole figure to its 
base, and expose a clear area, extending 
100 feet from its front;—a labour in 
which they were greatly impeded by the 
moveable nature of the sand, which, by 
the slightest wind or concussion, was apt 
to run down like a cascade of water, and 
fill up the excavation. This colossal figure 
is cut out of the rock; the paws, and somé 
projecting lines, where perhaps the rock 
was deficient, or which may have been re- 
paired since its first construction, being 
composed of masonry. 

On the stone platform in front, and 
centralty between the paws of the sphynx, 
which stretch out fifty feet in advance of 
the body, was found a large block of gra- 
nite, two feet thick, fourteen high, and 
seven broad. It fronts the East, as does 
the face of the sphynx, is highly embel- 
lished with sculptures in bas-relief, re- 
presenting two spbynxes on pedestals, and 
priests presenting offerings, with a well: 
executed hieroglyphical inscription - be- 
neath: the whole covered at top, and pro- 
tected as it were with the sacred globe, 
the serpent, and the wings.’ Two other 
tablets of calcareous stone, similarly or- 
namented, were conjectured, with the 
former, to have constituted part of a tem- 
ple, by being placed one on each sidé of 
the latter at right angles to.it. One of 
them was in its place, the other thrown 
down and broken. A small lion couchant, 
with its eyes directed towards the sphynx, 
was in front of this edifice. Several frag- 
ments of other jions and the fore-part of 
a sphynx, were likewise found; all of 


* See vol, LXXXIX, i, pp.549. 445: ii. 62, 





which, as well as the sphynx, the tablets, 
walls, and platform, on which the little 
temple stood, were covered with red paint, 
which would seem here, as in India, to 
have been appropriated to sacred pur- 
poses ; perhaps as being the colour of 
fire. A granite altar stands in front of 
the temple, one of the four horns being 
still in its place, and the effects of fire 
visible on the top of the altar.. On the 
side of the paw of the great sphynx, and 
on the digits of the paws, are Greek in- 
scriptions ; as also on some small edi- 
fices in front of the sphynx, inscribed to 
the Sphynx, to Harpocrates, Mars, Her- 
mes, to Claudius, (on an erasure, in which 
can be traced a former name, that of 
Nero,) to Septimus Severus (over an 
erasure of Geta), &c. 

A rich harvest of Antiquities has been 
obtained in exploring the contents of se- 
veral of the ruined edifices and tumuli 
which, whea viewed from the top of the 
great Pyramid, appear in countless num- 
bers scattered among the pyramids, ex- 
tending on the left bank of the Nile, North 
and South as fat as the eye can reach. 
They bave been mentioned by travellers, 
but never examined before with the -at- 
tention they merit. The stone buildings 
to which they gained access, by freeing 
them from the sand aed rubbish with 
which they were choked, and which Mr. 
Salt supposes to be mausoleums, ate ge- 
nerally oblong, with their walls slightly 
inclined inward from the perpendicular, 
flat-roofed, with a parapet rounded at 
top, and rising about a foot above the 
terrace. Their walls are constructed of 
large masses, made nearly to fit with each 
other, though rarely rectangular. Some 
have door-ways, ornamented above with 
a volute, covered with hieroglyphics ; 
others only of square apertures; gradu- 
ally narrowing inward. The doors end 
windows are all on the North sides ; per- 
haps because least ex to the wind- 
carried sands from the Libyan desert. The 
inside of the walls of the first he examined 
was stuccoed, and embellished with rude 
paintings; one of which represented the 
Sacred Boat,-another -a Procession; and 

in 
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in the Southere extremity were found 
several mouldering mummies, laid one 
over the other, ia a recumbent position, 
Many of the bones were entire; and on 
one skull was part of its cloth covering, in- 
scribed with bieroglyphics, The second 
which be examined had no paintings, but 
contained several fragments of statues ; 
two of which composed the entire body 
of a walking figure, almost the size of 
life, with the arms hanging down and 
resting on the thighs, Mr. Salt thinks 
this was intended as a portrait, the se- 
veral parts of which were marked with a 
strict attention to Nature, and. coloured 
after life, having glass eyes or transpa- 
rent stones, to improve the resemblance, 
A head was also discovered, which Mr. 
Salt deseribes as a res ble specimen 
of art, Many of the fragments of gra- 
nite and alabaster sculptures give a higher 
idea of Egyptian ast than bas usually pre-~ 
vailed, much attention being shown to the 
marking of the joints and muscles, In 
another of these buildings was. a sculp- 
tured boat of a large size, with a square 
sail, different fram any now in use on the 
Nile. In the first chamber were bas- 
reliefs of men, deer, and birds, painted to 
resemble nature: the men engaged in dif- 
ferent mechanical occupations. In the 
second apartment there were similar pro- 
ductions,—a Quarre] between some boat- 
men, executed with great spirit ; men en- 


gaged in agricultural pursuits, plough- 
ing, hoeing, stowing the corn in maga- 
zines, &c.; vases painted ip vivid co- 
lours; musicians, with a group of dance 


ing women. Another chamber was with- 
out embellishment ; a fourth had figures 
and hieroglyphics ; and, in a fifth, were 
hieroglyphics executed on white plaster, 
as it would appear, by means of stamps, 
In all the mausoleums which were opened, 
fragments of mummy Cloth, bitumen, and 
human bones, were found; but, what is 
perhaps most singular of all, in one apart- 
ment or other of all of them was a deep 
shaft or well. One that was cleared out 
by Mr. Caviglia was sixty feet deep; and, 
in a subterranean chamber a little to the 
South, at the bottom of the well, was found, 
without a lid, a plain, but highly-finished 
sarcophagus; and from this it may be 
inferred that, in each mausoleum, such a 
chamber and sarcophagus may be found, 
at the bottom of the well. 


Ruins or Basyton, 

All. information relative to the once 
powerful and mighty city of Babylon 
must excite the most pleasing emotions 
in the mind of the traveller and histo- 
rian. Even its very site deeply impresses 
the imagination with en awful sense of 
its former greatness. It is with infinite 
pleasure we extract a few remarks from 
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a.cammunication made by Capt. Edw. Fre. 
derick to the Literary of Bombay. 

After adding some observations 
on the ancient condition of that once flou. 
righing city, he proceeds to describe the 
existing state of the ruins, and introduces 
Many interesting remarks on the present 
appearance of the country. He says, 
“that the ruins of the mound lie on the 
left a short distance off the direct road 
from Hillah ; and a traveller merely sees 
Belus’s tower as he rides along, and must 
tura out of his way if he wishes to exa- 
mine it, which will occupy a longer time 
than travellers generally have leisure for, 
as appears from their awn acknowledg- 
ments, not to notice their dread of being 
surprised by the wandering Arabs. As to 
the other travellers who have visited this 
celebrated spot, it would be carrying com. 
| nampa too far to place implicit con. 
idence on their-relations, as they appear 
merely to have passed over the ground, 
and sometimes not even to know that they 
were amidst the ruios, until their guides 
told them it was Babel they were riding 
over. They of course had no time to ex- 
gmine the heaps of rubbish. 

“ Other travellers visited only one bank 

the Euphrates, not caring to risk meet- 
ing with the Arabs while gratifying their 
curiosity on the other. From Belus’s 
tower (which is four miles from Hillab in 
a direct line) there are uo more mounds 
on the bank of the river for the distance 
of twelve miles above the tower, when you 
are shown a small heap of white and red 
furnace- baked bricks, called by the Arabs 
the hummum or bath. I strongly suspect 
this to be the remains of a moderna build- 
ing, from the size, colour, and general ap- 
pearance of the bricks, which, in my opi- 
nion, bear not the slightest resemblance to 
those I had previously seen, This spot, 
I should imagine, had not been visited by 
any traveller, as it lies at a great distance 
from the main road from Hillah to Bag- 
dad; indeed, no one mentions ever bay- 
ing seen it, These are all the mounds, 
or ruins, as they are called, of Babylon, 
that are generally shown to travellers 
under the general denomination of Babel, 
I however discovered, after much inquiry, 
that there were some heaps on the right 
bank, at the distance of some miles from 
Hillah, between the village of Karakoolee 
and the river. 

** I accordingly rode to them, and per- 
ceived that, for the space of about balf a 
mile square, the country was covered with 
fragments of different kinds of bricks, but 
none of them led me to conclude that 
they were of the same size and eomposi- 
tion as those found either at Belus’s tower, 
or the mound mentioned to be situated be- 
tween it and Hillah ; 1 therefore returned, 
somewhat disappointed.” ~ 

e 
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The intelligent Writer introduces some 
interesting details of the rivet Euphrates, 
and mentions several curious customs 
adopted by the present inhabitants of the 
country. He says, “that part ofthe Eu- 

tes which lies between Karakoolee 
and Hillah, a distance of upward of six- 
teen miles, winds extremely, and parti- 
cularly where it passes Belus’s tower a 
quarter of a mile distant. Arguing from 
the well-established fact, that streams, on 
so soft a bottom and level a surface, in 
the course of years change their beds, we 
may, without violating probability, pre- 
sume that the Euphrates had anciently 
flowed between Belus’s tower and the 
other large mound laying about three 
quarters of a mile to the West of it, men- 
tioned in this account as the one with the 
walls of a large house still standing in it, 
and the decayed tree. But if we admit 
that the river may haVe changed its course 
from what it held in those ancient times, 
and that it now flows to the Westward of 
both the palace and the tower, instead of 
passing between them, as it is said to 
have done, the positions of the palace and 
tower are then exactly marked by these 
two mounds ; for, with the exception of 
Niebuhr’s watch-tower, there is not a sin- 
gle mound on the Western bank to be 
found, nor do the natives ever procure 
any bricks from that side, though the 
principal part of the town of Hillah is si- 
tuated on it. « If this conjecture be ad- 
missible, then the ancients and moderns 
agree in their accounts of this far-famed 
city with regard to the site of its two 
incipal edifices ; but if it be rejected as 
improbable, we still remain as much io 
the dark as ever, when we come to look 
for the remains of the palace. 

The reeds and bitumen were evidently 
but seldom used with the furnace-baked, 
which I observed most generally cemented 
with a thin layer of lime and sand. The 
dimensions of the bricks were, clay, sun- 
dried, four inches seven tenths thick, se- 
venteen inches and a half broad ; furnace- 
baked, three inches thick, twelve inches 
broad, and generally weighed thirty-one 
pounds, 

“The Eupbrates, as far as Korna, 
which is one hundred and twenty miles 
from the head of the Persian Gulf, is na- 
vigable for vessels of three hundred tons, 
and from thence to Hillah, boats not ex- 
ceeding eighty can come up during six 
months in the year. Their construction 
is singular: they have one very large 
mast with a latteen sail; the body almost 
a half-moon, no keel, and a rudder of the 
most awkward shape: the hull is extremely 
ill-contructed, the ribs and planks being 
roughly nailed together, and the outside 
covered with bitumen. When they are 
going to Korna or Bussora from Hillah, 
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they sail if the wind be fair, or float down 
tie strearh if it be foul. In returning or 
ascending the stream, they have one end 
of a long rope tied to the head of the mast, 
four or six men take hold of the other 
end, and by this means pull her against 
tbe current. 

* It is curious to observe, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of ages, how some local cus- 
toms and continue in practice, The 
circular boats made of reeds, and in form 
of a shield, which attracted the notice of 
Herodotus so much, and which, in his 
time, were used on the river betweeen 
Babylon and Armenia, differ hardly at 
all from those in use at the preseat day ; 
which perfectly agree with the descrip- 
tion given by that venerable historian. 
Another curious method of navigation 
exists in these times, which is noticed ‘as 
early as the time of Xenophon. Mer- 
chants in Armenia, when embarking on 
the Tigris, collect a great number of goat- 
skins, which, having inflated, they fasten 
together, forming a kind of square raft ; 
these are from fifty to a hundred in num- 
ber ; over them are placed mats, then the 
merchandize, and upon the top of all, the 
owners and passengers. It is then set 
adrift, and, floating down the stream, it 
occasionally strikes against islands and 
shallow parts of the river, the bottom of 
which being of a soft matare, seldom de- 
stroys the skins, ; 

“The flowing of the tide at Korna is a 
singular sight: it prevails against the 
stream of the Euphrates, but finds the 
current of the Tigris too powerful ; and, 
as you stand at the confluence of the two 
rivers, you see the flood-tide flowing up 
the Euphrates on the one hand, and forced 
back by the strength of the Tigris on the 
other, forming, by this contrary direction 
of two currents, a violent eddy between 
them. The tides of the Persian Gulph 
are sensibly felt in the Euphrates twenty 
miles above Korna, or one hundred and 
forty miles from the mouth of the river.” 


Mr. Bywater has constructed # small 
model of a ship, in such a manner as to 
exhibit, by actual experiment, the prin- 
cipal magnetic phenomena mentioned by 
Capt. Flanders. 


Professor Meinacx te, of Halle, has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant illumi- 
nation by means of electric light, and with 
the aid of an artificial air inclosed in glass 


tubes. As the electric sparks propagate 
themselves to infinity, the Professor thinks 
it will be possible to light up a whole city 
with a single electrifying machine, and at 
a very trifling expence, by the adoption 
and probable improvement of the appa- 
ratus he has already invented. 

SELECT 
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EXEQUIZ REGLE. 
wat scene is this? what mournfol 
throng 

In sad procession moves along 

To yon wide yawning tomb? 
What darksome banners, rear’d on high 
In sable grandeur proudly fly ? 
And waving to the starless sky, 

Increase the midnight gloom ? 


And hark! what means that funeral bell ? 
It tolls a deep and solemn knell, 

The knell of Britain’s boast ; 
And see! where many a gloomy band, 
Princes and Peers, and warriors stand, 
Mourning for Britain’s widow’d land, 

For Britain’s Monarch lost. 


King, Father, is thy spirit fled ? 
And lies thy venerable head 
Low in thé grave’s dark night ? 
And hast thou left a land to mourn ? 
A land (bereft of thee) forlorn, 
While upward, like a seraph, borne, 
Thou seek’st the realms of light. 


Yet still, altho’ thy soul be fled, 
Altho’ Britannia mourn thee dead, 
Her blessings on thee wait ; 
And mounting upward with thee fly, 
And pleading in thy cause on high, 
Unbar the portals of the sky, 
And ope the heavenly gate. 


Thine was a throne by gold unbought, 
A throne by mortal band unwrought, 
Yet firmest, brightest, best ; 

A throne, which envy could not stain, 
A throne, which tyrants cannot gain, 
A throne, which despots seek in vain, 
’Twas every British breast. 


Where’er thy cheering face appear’d, 
Embolden’d Virtue high appeard, 
Her awful, towering form : 
While trembling, seiz’d with conscious 
dread, 
Pale Vice conceal’d her hated head, 
Or started at thy frown and fied, 
To shun the coming storm. 


Blest Monarch, ’twas thy glorious fate 

Secure to guard our British state, 
From violation free ; 

For still on Albion’s coast appear’d, 

The Nymph by tyrants only fear’d, 

To every British heart endear’d, 
Triumphant Liberty, 


Twas thine when Gaul’s imperial sway 
Bade nations and their kings obey, 
When Europe felt the shock ; 
*Twas thine to stretch thy guardian hand, 
’Twas thine to save thy sinking land, 
’Twas thine unchang’d, unmov’d to stand, 
Firm as thy country’s rock, 


' Shrewsbury School, 


POETRY. 


Thou diest; and shall our sorrows fade > 
No never! to thy much-low’d shade 
Shall memory fondly cling. 
Thou diest ; and shall thy glory die ? 
No! ages hence, with glistening eye 
Shall fathers to their children cry, 
This was indeed a King. 
’Tis thus, like thee, the lordly San, 
His daily course of glory run, 
At evening seeks the West ; 
His orb, tho’ lessening, grows aiore bright, 
Till slowly fading from the sight 
He leaves a stream of mellow’d light, 
And grandly sinks to rest. 


Feb. 17, 1890, B. C. Kennepy. 


AN ELEGY 
On the Death of his late Majesty, 
KING GEORGE IIL 
OF EVER-BLESSED MEMORY. 
By the Rev. Joun Grauam, M.A. Curate 
of Lifford, in the County of Donegal. 


“ REX PIUS REIPUBLICA ORNAMENTUM.” 


BeETons, lament! from shore to shore, 
Fair Erin’s tears are shed ; 7 
Great George the Third is now no more— 
Now number’d with the dead ! 


Eathron’d on earth for sixty years, 
Bless’d. in his people’s love, 

Our venerable Monarch wears 
A radiant crown above ! 


And tho’ we deem his tranquil end 
A blessing and relief, 
We part the Farner and the Farsyp 
With agonizing giief. 
Such he began in early youth, 
His mild and steady reign, . 
The friend of honour, worth, and truth, 
Unsullied by a stain. 


His was the heart that highly priz'd 
His Maker’s holy laws ; 
The daring infidel despis’d, 
And lov’d religion’s cause, 
He was the Kine who firmly stood, 
Tho’ long, alas! alone, 
The champion of broad Europe’s good, 
Of Liberty’s fair throne ; . 


Who, when Democracy assail’d 
All that we hold most dear, 

By unremitted care prevail’d, 
To check her wild career. 

And left us an illustrious Son, 
Well worthy of his name, 

To finish what he left undone, 
And emulate hie fame. 
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Wha, when a world wes sunk in wo, 
Beneath a tyrant’s frown, 

Aim’d at that tyrant’s head a blow— 
A blow that brought him dowa. 


Now let us mourn—but mourn like those 
Who blessings have in store— 

Who their hour for present woes, 
And cheer their hearts once more, 


Then long live croatovs Geoace rue 
Fourts, 
Our pride—our hearts’ desire ; 
Long may we love in him that worth, 
Which grac’d his Royal Sire ! 
Gop save rue Kine | 
Feb. 11, 1820. . 


On hearing, from a situation not far from 
the water side, the Cannon fired during 
his late Majesty's interment. 

ARK ! the reverberating Cannon’s roar, 
In mimic thunder, peals along the 
shore, iy 

And telis that George, kind, pious, firm, 

and just, 

Is now consignuing to his kindred dust !— 

Within that holy fane his corse is brought, 

Which Gothic art torich perfection wrought, 

Where his own taste, to aid the grand de- 

sigo, [vine ; 

For modern artists, cull’d the themes di- 

With sacred subjects bade each window 

low 

And mellower radiance shed on all below! 

Yet not from these now streams the con- 

scious light, 

But by a thousand, thousand tapers bright, 

Are seeu helms, arms, escutcheons, ban- 

ners wave, [grave. 

And canopies, and crowas o’erhang, the 

Here Valour, Genius, Learning, Virtue 


come 
To pay their willing tribute o’er his tomb. 
Around his princely sous what nobles stand ! 
Behold here all the mightiest of our land, 
Save He, who in his chamber sits retir’d, 
Hears one by oue, the deep-mouth’d ean- 
*d 


non fir’d, 
While muaffied chimes, aod that sound far 

more dread, (dead !"— 
Paul’s bell, once more tolls, “ Royalty is 
By sickness sore withheld (tho’ Heaven’s 

high will) (ail, 
What keen regrets his Glial breast must 
Forbade the tear of duteous love to shed, 
na most honour’d parent’s rev’rend head: 
While thousands of his subjects throng to 


This lest sad tribute—He bides far away ! 
Yet gratitude for life prolong’d, allays 
And purifies those sighs such feelings raise, 
But late (he knows) "twas fear'd for him 

the knell [tell 
Would to fresh grief a nation rouze and 
Another Monarch from the throne had past, 
Ere yet funereal honours grac’d the last, 

Gewr. Mac. March, 1820. 
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Aod a fourth George was doom'd bie reign 
to close, 


But Heav’n has heard our prayers, our 
Sov’ reign lives, 

To Heav’a with grateful heart all praise 
he gives— 


Thus, tho’ at length, the much-low’d father’s 


gone, 
Still let us say he lives, in this bis son; 
And may their honour’d name from age to 


age 
Still shine most glorious in th’ historic 
Page. 


GEORGH IL 
Barraynia Recis Ericepiwm. 
UID fies, alma parens, sancta Bri- 
tannia ? 
Lactum mitte, precor ; non lacrymis tibi 
Possit restitui, non precibus tuis 
Emissusque ; seme! corpore spiritas 
Est desiderio non revocabilis. 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit : 
Nulli flebilior, Anglia, quam tibi, 
O longeve Pater! tu venerabilis ! 
Ta pastor populi! nam tibi priacipi, 
Jam bis sexta fugax volvitur obita 
Lustrorum rediens. Ipse beaberis 
Ceelo, care senex, sic tibi debito 
Tantis pro meritis. O Deus optime! 
Rex Regumque potens, accipe Georgiam 
Sanctorum indigetem sedibus in piis. 
Ut matura seges tempore scinditur 
Autumni agricole, et victa jacet manu, 
Sic annis titubans, et senio gravis 
Morte pracipiti sternit impetu. 
Non votiva tibi marmora possumus 
Donare, artis opus, signaque ahenea. 
Muoas Carmen erit, sit superadditum 
Hoc carmen titulo cum memorabile 
En sanctus tumulus! Georgius hic jacet 
Qui cunctis colitur, ipse Dei colens. 
Cc. H, 


SONG. 
AS sears o'er us pass, and as time rolls 
away, 
Aud as day is still ever succeeded by day, 
Ye Britons, remember this tribute to bring, 
** To worship your God, ard to honour 
your King.” 
Let Sir Francis the dangers of libel reveal, 
For they best can paiot them who chiefly 
must feel ; 
Let Hobbouse of light and of liberty prate, 
And at Westminster peep thro’ the bars of 
Newgate | 
Let Cobbett of Borough-corruption com- 
plain, [Paine; 
And go to the De’jl with the bones of Tom 
And Carlile, since nought could his bolds 
ness avail, 
Teach rhyme with his reason in Dorchester 
geol ; 
Let 
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Let Watson and Munt, and the rest of 
their crew, [duce you, 
Poor themselves, strive to poverty to re- 
Yet in vain be their preaching, in vain 
reform, (the storm. 
For England, Old England, wilt weather 
Shall the Daughters all fair, and the war- 
riors all brave, [slave ? 
Be betray’d by a traitor, deceiv’d by a 
A traitor to him whom he’s born to obey, 
And a slave to bis passions, or viler than 
they. 
Shall they, who by Nelson or Wellington 
led, _ Fave bled, 
With the victor have conquer’d, the hero 
Now that peace is restor’d, and that wars 
have an end, [contend ? 
Learn only one thing—wi'h themselves to 
Forbid it each pulse which true honour 
contains, [veins, 
Forbid it each drop of pure blood in oor 
Forbid it each heart which supports Vir- 
tue’s cause, 
Forbid it Religion, Right, Justice, and 
Laws. 


But let as ne’er learn for our actions to 
blush, fa bush, 

Let us stick by the Crown tho’ it hang on 

Aud despite of all treason for e’er let us 
sing, 

“ Here’s Sagyent to our Church, to our 
State, and our King.” 


SONG 


By Brigadier-Generat Matcoum, Knight 
of the Bath, &e. &c.* 


Wulle Britawnia, elate, was trium- 
phantly viewing, 

The deeds of her sons in the bright page 

of fame, {newing, 

And memory’s magic each joy was re- 

As she paus’d on the glories of Wel- 

lington’s name, [stray’d, 

To far-dis'ant fields her fond fancy had 

Where her favourite so often victorious had 


been; 
When sudden a maid, 
tn: splendour array’d, 
Like a vision of raptere iMumin’d the 


scene. 


’Twas the Genius of Asia, fair land of the 

sun; [Wellington owe ; 

“To me,” she exclaim’d, “ you your 

*Neath my fostering clime Wis proud race 

be begun, [rishing glow. 

And materd was his fame by its che- 

In the morn of his life all refulgent he rose, 

Like the orb which emblazons my re- 
gion’s clear sky. 





* It was sung at a Dinner given by that 
brave and humane General, on the 25rd 
of September, 1818, in eommemoration 
of the battle of A«saye. 
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Dispers’é are his fees, 
And Victory throws 
Imperishing rays o’er the plains of Assaye. 
But think not, Britannis, thy children 
alone, [subjects laid how, 
Have my kingdom sabde’d, and my 
With my own turban’d sons the great 
deed has been done ; 
“I, myse.f,” said the maid, “ have ia- 
flicted the blow. 
To anarchy’s horrors my realms were a 
prey [ners unfurl’d, 
When fir-t on my shore thou thy ban- 
I welcom’d thy sway— 
*Twas the morn of a day 
Bringing freedom and kuowledge to light a 
dark world, 
** O Britannia !” she said, as alf radiant 
she shone, [divine, 
Her countenance beaming with beauty 
“ O’er the hearts of my peuple establish 
thy throne, [entwine. 
In one wreath bid the lotus and laurel 
Once the star of the East shed its lustre 
afar, [be spread, 
And again o'er the earth shall its glory 
While my sons round thy car 
The foremost in war, 
Rise to _ by such herees as Wellington 
1 


Shipston, Marck 6, 1820. A.C. 


TWO SONNETS, 
By Jows Crane, 
The Northamptonshire Peasant *. 
f. THE PRIMROSE. 


WEtcom E, pale Primrose! starting 
up between 

Dead matied leaves of ash and oak, that 

strew (through, 

The every lawn, the wood, and spinney 
Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker g:een ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the 

ground: 
How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm 
side. [are found, 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups 
The school-boy reams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 
While the meek shepherd stops bis simple 

song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 
O’erjoy’d to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning 

Spring. 





# See a Review of tis Poems in out 
last, p. 146. We are happy to learn that 
the Marquis of Exeter has settled upon 
him an annnity of Jol. per annum. This, 
with the previous bounties which Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Radstock had con- 
ferred upon him, wiil reader him comfort- 
able for life, 

H. CHRIS- 
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Il. CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By the same, 
Wwiat antidote or charm on earth is 
found, 
To alleviate or soften fate’s deoree ? 
To fearless enter on that dark profound, 
‘Wheee life emerges ia eteraity ? 
Wisdom, a rushlight vainly boasting power 
To cheer the terrors sin’s fiest visit gave, 
Deoies existence at that dreadful hoar, 
And shrinks in horror from a gaping 
grave. 
 Christiavity, thou charm divine ! 
That firmness, faith, and last resource is 
thine : 
With thee the Christian joys to lose his 
breath, [cay; 
Nor dreads to find his mortal strength de- 
But, dear in friendship, shakes the hand 
of Death, 
And hugs the pain that gnaws his life away, 


ON SPRING. 


O, where the feather’d tribes appear, 
Their puptive rites to sing, 
Al! Nature owns the growing year, 
And hails returning Spring; 
By her mild influence subdued, 
Retiring Winter, wild and rude, 
Relents in soft refreshing showers, 
And flies the approach of genial hours, 
Whose rosy footsteps haste to bring 
The long-protracted flowers. 


And see the early crocus studs 
The field with varied dies; 
The modest violet opes her buds, 
And bids sweet fragrance rise ; 
Rous’d by the oderous breath of mora, 
On spangled wings of Zephyrs borne, 
The swain forsakes his peaceful bed, 
For rnddy labours healtbful glow, 
We sons of Commerce little know, 
Around his cot what tranquil scenes are 


The tuneful berald of the morn 
For bim proclaimsthe day ; 
For him the biushing flowers are bern, 
For him the linuet’s lay 
Is heard in every budding grove, 
Whispering soft the nutes of love 
In rich melodious strain ; 
For him the forests spread their shade, 
The streamlet murmurs thro’ the glade, 
And-Spring calls forth her train. 


Small is the bliss that proud oves feel, 
Beyond the peasant’s lot ; 
Like flies, thro’ summer toouths they reel, 
That buzz aud are forgot. 
E’en now | saw a worm elate, 
Fluttering gay.in gaudy state, 
And thus, said {, they run, 
Thus vainly great, and idly gay, 
Each sports his little hour away, 
Then.cnds where he begun. 
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For me, when yonder hoary oak 
Its leafy canopy shall spread, 

May I full oft the Mase invoke, 
Beneath its hallowed shade ; 

There on the Thames’ fair bayk untaught, 
Pour forth each simple native thought, 

Nor ask a nobler theme 
Than Nature and her works cap give, 
To bid my name uotutored live 

Beyond dull learning’s dream. 

Marck 2. J, A. Grimes, 


SONG 
To——. By J. A. Uenavyp, Author of 
** Tottenham,” @ 
(THERE is a dower in Ocean’s caves— 
’Tis sweeter than any of our’s— 
That blushes unseen beneath the waves, 
In the mermaid’s inscrytable bowers, 
The sun of our heaven ne’er shone on its 
bhues— 
But they jn their coral beds are tended 
By spirits, that no one hears or views, 
Though of light and music blended ! 
There is a love that is like that fower— 
it dwells in the silent bosom, [hour, 
That never was biest by thy smile any 


Yet never bath ceas’d to biessom ! 
Of Beauty twas born; by mind is it now 


rish’d, 2 

That made to itself that vision di- 

With the invisible thoughts of the heart 

it hath flourish’d, [ebrine. 

Its shadows and sisters—its cradle and 

The flower of Ocean is blest where it 

bioometh, (see— 

Nor pines for the day-s'ar it never may 

But the love of my bosom its altar con- 

sumeth, {thee 

For the form of the vision 1 worship in 
Dec. 30, 1819. 


*%* We give the following as a specimen 
of an intended new Translation of the 
Psalws, to be sung in Churches ; of which 
more hereafter, Eprt. 

PSALM IXXV. 
Kine Davin’s Coronation. 

LORD to thee our praise arcendeth, 

While thy wond’rous works are skanp’d s 

Thy great Name thy Charch defeodeth, 

** Not far off, but nigh at band ¢.” 

David, Lord, by Thee appointed 
O’er thy favour’d land to reign, 

Vows that, when he’s ‘‘ thine Anojnted,” 
All true justice be’ll maintain. 

Nor from East nor West proceedeth 
Poe’r to crown, or to dethrone ; 

This th’ Almighty sanction needeth, 

This, O God, is thine alone. 

Gracious Lord, thy servant strengthen, 
By thy sacred laws to reign ; 

Israel’s peace, and pow’r to lengthen, 
Wrongs repress, and rights maintain. 

* See Jerem. xxiii, 23. “- 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorvs, Fed. 21. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley presented 
his Majesty’s answer to the Address of 
Friday, thanking their Lordships for their 
loyal Address, in which they had antici- 
pated his Majesty’s feelings, who received 
with satisfaction their Lordships’ assur- 
ance of their readiness to adopt such 
means for expediting the business of Par- 
liament as public exigeacy may require. 

The Noble Marquis also presented his 
Majesty’s answer to the Address of Con- 
dolence on the Death of the Duke of 

“Kent; and the Duchess of Kent’s answer 
to the Message sent to ber. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Morpeth appeared at the bar with the 
answer of the Duchess of Keut to the Ad- 
dress of Condolence which had been voted 
to her Royal Highness. 

On the motion of Mr. Brougham, after 
some observations from Mr. Vansittart, an 
Address was ordered to be presented to 
his Majesty, for “ an account of the total 
produce of all funds at the disposal of the 
Crown, and usually deemed not under the 
immediate controul of Parliament, since 
the accession of his late Majesty; distin- 
guishing thé money arising from droits of 
Admiralty, droits of the Crown, 4 and a 
half per cent. West India duties, Scotch 
revenue, and all other sources not here- 
inbefore specified.” 

Mr. Bennet presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Cape Breton against the 
incorporation of that island with the go- 
vernment of Nova Scotia. 

Lord Palmerston moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to continue the Mutiny 
Act until the 24th of June. There would 
be no mention in the Bill of the numbers 
of the army, nor would any grant of mo- 
ney be proposed. These questions wou'd 
‘de left entire for the cunsideration of the 
new Parliament. 

Colonel Davies objected to continuing 
the large addition made last year to the 
standing army. 

Mr. Calcraft censured the arrangements 
made by Ministers, by which those months 
usually appropriated to Parliamentary 
business would be lost, and the eusuing 
session extended into the autumn. 

Lord Palmerston said, the iucrease of the 
army bad met witb general approbation. 

Mr. Hume thought the military estab- 
lishment much tov great. 

Mr. Croker said, the Marine Mutiny 
Bill would be for the same limited periud 
as that for the army. The motion was 


‘ 


then put ‘and carried ; and soon afier the 
Bill was broug'st in, and read the first aud 
second time.’ 

The Bill for suspending the writs for 
Barnstaple, &c. was read a second time, 
after a discussion of some length? in the 
course of which Mr. Brougham expressed 
an opinion, that the House should inter- 
pose to procure some mitigation of the 
sentence on Sir M. M. Lopes, now 68 
years of age; and Sir J. Yorke recom- 
mended Mr, Swann to the clemency of 
the House. 

It having been resolved that the House 
should go into a Committee of Supply, 
the Speaker was about to leave the chair, 
when Mr. Hume wished to know what pro- 
vision was intended to be made for the 
Queen. 

Lord Castlereagh declined going into 
apy details as to the subject just noticed, 
until the attention of Parliament was re- 
gularly called to it. Till that time should 
arrive, he had only to re-assert that the 
high person in question would experience 
no additional difficulty or personal em- 
barrassment, in consequence of the event 
which had occurred. There was not the 
smallest ground for apprehending that she 
would be exposed either to harshness or 
inattention. A vote was abont to be pro- 
posed to meet the necessary charges on 
the Civil List for a limited period. 

Mr. Tierney said, that atter what had 
taken place it was time to speak out 
openly and honestly, An order in Coun- 
cil had been issued for omitting all men- 
tion of the Queen in the church service. 
This implied some ground of suspicion. 
But was nothing further to be done? He 
could not agree to grant any portion of 
the public money to a person labouring 
under a heavy cloud of suspicion. Either 
the King had been betrayed, or the Queen 
had been insulted. Rumours were afloat 
which, if true, proved the Queen unworthy 
to sit on the British-throne; but they 
might be mere idle calumny, and in that 
case Parliament was bound to maiutain 
her in her rights aad privileges. It 
had been even rumoured that an exa- 
mination had been lately held, with the 
view of criminating her. Thus they found 
her name omitted in the liturgy, her pri- 
vate condect made the theme of public 
conversation; and then they were told 
that nothing ought to be said of her in 
Parliament, because it was intended to 
provide her with an adequate allowance, 
her claim on the © jated Fund bav- 
ing ceased. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Brougham said, it was quite new to 
hin’ to learn that any parliamentary re- 
cognition, sod much less any mode of 
speaking in Parliament, or that any ce- 
remonial of the Church was at all essen- 
tial to make out the title of a Queen, or 
to vindicate the rights appertaining to 
that character. According to his ander- 
standing of the Censtitution, she who was 
the wedded wife of a King regnant, was co 
ipso Queen Consort ; and that ber claim 
to that title wds as indisputable as that of 
the King bimself. It was not the less so 
because she was prayed for in no Liturgy, 
or because hey name appeared in no Or- 
der of Council ; or because no Addresses 
either of @ondoleuce or Congratulation 
were presented to her. As little could 
she be affected by the Noble Lord pre- 
ferring to call her a high personage, ra- 
ther than to describe her by the title to 
which she bad succeeded. How then 
could he with his Right Hon. 
Friend, who, on account of these things, 
which appeared to him (Mr. Broughaw) 
to be so immaterial—which appeared tuo 
him to be “trifles light as air,” consi- 
dered her situation as doubtful and un- 
certain. If, by limiting her expences, the 
Crown should be pleased to pay 35,000/. 
a@ year to her Majesty, Parliament, he 
thought, ought not to interfere; but he 
mast at the same time state distinctly, 
that he was wholly uoacquainted with 
any grounds of suspicion, He refused his 
ears to all such rumours ; as long as she 
was the King’s Consort, he knew and 
should treat her only in the character of 
Queen Consort. He was wholly ignorant 
of any inquiries that had been instituted ; 
he listened not to their reported insults ; 
nor wodld be suffer his mind to receive 
any sinister impressions. But if a charge 
should ever be brought forward, he would 
deal with it as became an honest Member 
of Parliament; and he would endeavour 
to do justice between the parties most 
concerned ; though, God kuew, they were 
not the only parties that were concerned, 
Until that moment, big with importance, 
with unspeakable importance to the par- 
ties, with an importance of which those 
who were ignorant of the case could form 
no conception—until, he repeated, that 
moment should arrive, his lips were seal- 
ed. (Hear.) The House might, however, 
in justice, recollect —in justice to ber 
whose character had been so freely dealt 
with on one side, and whose name even 
had been suppressed on the other, and 
without forming any premature opinion— 
that throughout the whole of her past tri- 
bulation, she had never been slow either 
to meet or to repel accusation! It was 
not, therefore, too much to give credit to 
ber now, for having the same alacrity in 
undertaking, and the same facility in 
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making good, her defence, Never was 
there a question in which temper and mo- 
deration were so indispensable ; the voice 
of party ought to be extinct: for no man 
could calculate the consequences which 
might follow. 

Lord Castlereagh approved of the deli- 
cate mode in which the last speaker wish- 
ed to have the subject treated for the pre- 
sent. All that was now in coutemplation 
was to prevent any inconvenience from 
the lapse of the pecuniary provision al- 
ready made for the illustrious personage 
ip question. 

The House having gone into the Com- 
mittee, grants were voted of 600,000/. for 
army services in Great Britain, and 
200,000/. for similar services in Ireland. 

Mr. Vansitiart then moved, that “ there 
be granted a sum not exceeding 200,000/. 
towards satisfying such pensions, pay- 
ments, and allowances, as would have be- 
come payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or out of the Civil 
List, in case the demise of his Majesty 
had not occurred before the 5th of April.” 

Mr. Tierney could not conceive bow, 
under a vote so worded, the Queen was 
to be provided for. She could not receive 
one single farthing, except from the cha- 
rity of Ministers; for the anuuity was 

anted to her Majesty as Princess of 

ales, and Princess Wales there was 
none. He did not know, therefore, un- 
less they introduced the word Queen, how 
her claim could be recognised. 

The motion was then agreed to. A 
sum was also granted for certain extra- 
ordinary expences of the Civil List, and 
2,000,0004, for paying off outstanding 
Irish Treasury Bills, 

Ian a Committee of Ways and Means, 
it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Van- 
sittart, that 7,000,000/. should be appro- 
priated from the aunapplied aids of 1819 
to the service of the current year. 

The second reading of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Bill and the Conveyancers’ Bill 
was postponed to this day furtnight; by 
which they are lost fur the preseut Ses- 
sion. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Maberly, accounts 
were ordered relative to the revenue of 
last year, and to the deficiencie: in the 
Cunsolidated Fund, which, he said, was in 
arrear to between 10 and 11 millions, 

Mr. Vansitiart contended, that the Con- 
solidated Fund was only in arrears eight 
millions, and that had been partly made 
u 


P- 

Mr. Maberly reminded the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there were, besides, 
3,000,002. due to the Bank. 

Mr. Vansitiart obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to continue such Bille as would 
expire before the meeting of next Parlia- 
ment 
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ment, He did this on the precedent of 
an Act of the Ist of Geo. II, He then 
brought in the Bill, which was read a Girst 
and second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to-morrow. 


Feb. 22. 

The Bill for suspending the writs for 
Barnstaple, &c. went through a Commit- 
tee, an-l after some Opposition frum Sir 
C. Hawkins, was read the third time and 
passed. 

The Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply was brought up. On the vote being 
read for 200,000/. to discharge pensions, 
&:. chargeable on the Consoiidated Fuad 
aud Civil List, 

Mr. Tierney wished to know how, under 
this vote, provision could be made for the 
Queen. 

Mr. Vansittart said, the vote would au- 
thorize the Treasury to continue to pay the 
annuity granted to the Princexs of Wales. 

Mr. Tierney said, the grants expired 
with the life of the King. There was now 
no Princess of Wales, aud if it were in- 
tended to renew to her Majesty the al- 
lowance which she had as Princess of 
Wales, it should be explicitly so stated 
in the vote, 

Mr. Vansitiart replied, that the annuity 
would be payable to the individual whe, 
notwithstanding ker change of political si- 
tuation, wuald, under the vote of the 
House, retain a personal inierest in the 
annuity. 

Mr. Tierney repeated his objections to 
the vote as it pow stood, aud covtinued— 
“I know the Right Hon. Gentleman must 
not mention the word Queen,” (A laugh.) 

Mr. Vansildart said, * That which was 
formerly granted to the Princess of Wales 
will now be payable to the Queen, and to 
no other person,” / Hear.) 

After some further conversation (in 
which Mr. Hume and Sir R. Wilson sup- 
ported the view of the question taken by 
Mr, Tierney, and Mr. Lushington contend- 
ed, that if the Queen’s name were intro 
duced, so must those of all the other par- 
ties whose annuities were continued,) the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Ou the question for going inte a Com- 
mittee on the Expiring Laws Billi, Lord 
Althorp moved an instruction for leaving 
out the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, from which 
so much inconvenience had arisen to cre- 
ditors, that he thought it should be suf- 
fered to expire. 

Mr. Vansitiart thought, with all its errors, 
it would be betier to continue it until the 
meeting of the new Parliament, than to 
wevert to the old system, which was uni- 
versally condemned. 

Sir R. Wilson concurred in what had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The motion was then negatived. 
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Feb. 23, 

Mr. Vaasillari, with the leave of the 
House, brought in a bill * toi i 
such persons in the united kingdom as 
have omitted to qualify themselves for 
certain employments.” The bill passed 
through all its stages. 

ln a Committee of Supply a grant of 
7,000,000/ was agreed to, for paying off 
Exchequer Bills. 


House or Lorps, Feb 24, 

Lord Lauderdale objected to the peen- 
niary grants made by the House of Com- 
mons, without any view to an Appropri- 
ation Act, by which the expediency of 
such grants would come under the con- 
sideration of the House of Lords, He 
concluded with proposing three resolu- 
tions ; the first set forth the few money 
votes of the Commons; the other two 
were as follow :—Resolved, That the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, ioformed by 
his Majesty’s Message of the intended 
Dissolution of Parliament, have, in these 
resolutions, attempted to appropriate mo- 
ney to be paid for services subsequent to 
the dissolution, which can only legally be 
effec:ed by an Act of Parliament appro- 
priating the supplies voted; and that 
they bave further, in a most unprece- 
dented manner, assumed the power of 
providing for, and authorizing the pay- 
meut of certain pensions and annuities, 
subsequent to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which by law are declared to be 
at av end. Resolved, that, under these 
circumstances, we feel it our duty to de- 
clare, that, though we regard these pro- 
ceedings as derogatory to the privileges 
of this House and of Parliament, yet we 
are induced, by a sense of the state in 
which public business is now placed, to 
forbear from any immediate proceedings, 
and to declare that we will concur ip m- 
demnifying those who may pay money, 
or otherwise act under these resolutions, 
which we must nevertheless deprecate, as 
threatening the subversion of the best and 
wisest principles of the Constitutiou of 
our country.” ‘ 

The Earl of Liverpool was not unwilling 
to meet any fair proposition on the sub- 
ject, for removing the scruples of the No- 
ble Earl, if he gave up parts of the reso- 
lutions which could not seriously be in- 
tended to be pressed. Before their Lerd- 
ships could agree to resolutions censuring 
the other House, they must be assured 
that there had been a departure from the 
usual practice, but no such thing had 
been shewn. He would therefore pro- 
pose, that, after the first resolution, words 
should be inserted, stating in effect that 
this House was induced, in consequence 
of the state of public business, to acqui- 

esce 
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esce in the payments voted by the House 
ef Commons, though #o Act of Appropri- 
ation had been preferred, or had come 
before them. 

After some observations from the Mar- 
quis of Lansduwn and Lord Donoughmore, 
the resolutions, as p to be a:mend- 
ed by Lord Liverpool, were agreed to. 

Lord Lauderdale presented a petition 
from the Mayor and Aldermen of Barn- 
staple, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the Writs Suspension Bill. His 
Lordship made a motion accordingly, 
which being, on a division, carried in the 
affirmative by 12 to 11, it was ordered 
that counsel should be beard to-morrow. 


Feb. 25. 

The order of the day being read for the 
second reading of the Writs Suspension 
Bill, Lord Carnarvon moved for discharg- 
ing the order for the hearing of Counsel, 
intending, if that should be carried, to 
move for a suspension of standing orders, 
that the Bill might go through all its re- 
maining stages to morrow, 

Lord Liverpool and the Lord Chancellor 
strenuously opposed the disfranchising the 
borough in question without evidence. 

The Marquis of Lansdown and Lord 
Grosvenor supported the motion ; and the 
Jatter, in urging the expediency of Par- 
liamentary Reform, took the opportunity 
of again expressing his unqualified detes- 


tation of the crime recently perpetrated in 
France, and of the atrocious conspiracy 
against the lives of his Majesty’s Ministers, 

Lord Lauderdale opposed the motion, 
and moved that the further discussion of 
the subject should be postponed to this 


day fortnight. This amendment was, on 
a division, carried by 22 to If. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Hume detailed the cruel treatmeat of the 
master and crew of the brig Charles, of 
Aberdeen, by the Governor of Teneriff ; 
and concluded with moving for several 
papers relative to the transaction in 
question. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. C. Hutchinson, Me. C. 
Forbes, and Lord Castlereagh joined, Mr. 
Hume «ithdrew his motien. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Knoz, 
Lord Castlereagh stated, that it was not 
inteuded to renew the Irish Insurrection 
Act, it being hoped that the measures 
taken by gentlemen of the country, sup- 
ported by the troops and by the police, 
would have the effect of repressing the dis- 
turbances occasioned by the Ribbou-men. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 28. 

!The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Marquis Camden, 
and the Earls of Liverpool and West- 
morland, having taken their seats on the 
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Woolsack, as Royal Commissioners ; and 
the Commous, with the Speaker, attend- 
img at the Bar; the Royal assent was 
given by the Commissioners to the Mu- 
tiny, the Expiring Laws, the Annual lo- 
demnity, and the Irish Elections Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor then delivered the 
following speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** We are commanded by his Majesty 
to inform you, that it is a great disap- 
pointment to his Majesty, that on this 
first and solemn occasion He is prevented 
by indisposition from meeting you in per- 
son, It woukl have been a consolation to 
His Majesty to give utterance iv this 
place to those feelings with which His 
Majesty and the Nation alike deplore the 
loss of a Sovereign, the common Father 
of all his people. The King commands 
us to inform you, that in determining to 
call, without delay, the new Parliament, 
his Majesty bas been influenced by the 
consideration of what is most expedient 
for public business, as well as most coa- 
ducive to general convenience. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We are directed by His Majesty to 
thank you for the provision which you 
have made for the several bianoches of 
the public service from the commence- 
meut of the present year, and during the 
interval which must elapse befure a ucw 
Parliament can be assembled. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded to inform you, 
that iw taking leave of the present Par- 
liament, his Majesty cannot refrain from 
conveying to you his warmest assurances 
of the sense which his Majesty entertains 
of the important services which you have 
rendered the country. Deeply as his Ma- 
jesty lamented that designs aod practices 
such as those which you have been re- 
ceutly called upon to repress should have 
existed in this free and happy country, 
he caonot sufficiently commend the pru- 
deuce and firmness with which you have 
directed your attention to the means of 
counteracting them. If any doubt had 
remained as to the nature of those prin- 
ciples by which the peace and happiness 
of the Nativn were so seriously menaced, 
or of the excesses to which they were 
likely to lead, the Gagraut and sangui- 
nary conspiracy which has lately beer 
detected must open the eyes of the most 
incredulous, avd must vindicate to the 
whole wurid the justice and expediency 
of those measures to which you judged it 
necessary to resort, in defence of the 
Laws and Constitution of the Kiagdom.” 

The Lord Chancellor then prorogued the 
Parliament to Monday the 13th day of 
March next. But ou the 29th of Feb. the 
late Parliament was dissolved by Royal 
Proclamation, and a new Parliament to 
meet on the 23d of April. 

BRIEF 
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BRIEF VIEW OF SIERRA LBONB. 


The Colony of Srerra Leone is not sub- 
ject to the usual proportions of deaths oc- 
curring in the West Indies, while it has 
greatly the advantage of those islands in 
its freedom from hurricanes and conta- 
gious diseases. The national system of 
education has been introduced with good 
success into the Free-town schools, so that 
all the schools of the Culony, under the 
Church Missionary Society, are vow con- 
ducted on one uniform plan, In January 
1819 there were 574 scholars there, and 
1530 in the coautry schools, which is an in- 
crease of 740 since the former return in 
1817. Atthe end of February the total 
of the population of the Colony, ineloding 
an increase of 449, amounted to 10,014, 
of whom there were 1554 negroes liberated 
from captured slave ships. 

There were 321 marriages in 1819. The 
roads, and public and private baildings, 
were in a state of rapid improvement, all 
atchieved by the lanours of liberated ne- 
groes, under the direction of their minis- 
ters and superintendants. ‘The royal mu- 
nificence and the national liberality have 
pursued, with great cost and perseverance, 
the generous object of the deliverance and 
civilization of the once devoted victims 
of barbarism and bondage: and we can 
anticipate with delight, the sublime gra- 
tification which the friends and supporters 
of this great cause will derive from seeing, 
89 soon, such an excellent practical confir- 
mation ef their hopes and reasonings, such 
benign fruits of their zeal and exertions, 

In respect to the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptares, we state from their last 
report, that the Committee, in visiting 
Free-town from house to house, found, of 
240 Christian families, scarcely one with- 
ont some one who could read, and above 
400 Bibles and Testaments were ascer- 
tained fo be in use among them; they at 
the same time witnessed the dcmestic com- 
forts and good habits of the people, af- 
fording the strongest inducements to all 
classes to aid in its more ample diffusion, 
A Mi-siemary Society had been establish- 
ed there, and the objects of its care, its la- 
boarers and their negroes, were become 
0 eager to assist, according to their means, 
as to have subscribed nearly 70/. for the 
sending the Scriptures to their country- 
men which had proved such a Messing to 
themselses. 

The sanction of the Governor has ac- 
quired great influence ; for he has express- 
ed his wish that the Colony should become 
**a focus of Christianity” for the benefit 
of the neighbouring tribes. They have in 
the Colony converts of almost all the na- 
tious about them. Even from the banks 
of the famous and unexplored river Ni- 
ger, and from varjous countries beyond 
Tembuctoo. Mr. Johnson writes, that “an 


European aecustomed fo the climate may 
go through any part of Africa, if he go as 
a beggar, and give no presents—an evil 
which has been too much countevanced.” 
In Regent’s Town alone, there are natives 
of 20 different nations, all varying from 
One another in language, but now holding 
intercourse among themselves, and with 
their Christian teachers, by means of that 
common tongue which they have imper- 
fectly acquired in that state of freedom 
to which they have arrived. As the na- 
tive tongues shall by these means become 
well understood, and shall be reduced to 
writing on fixed principles, and able 
teachers of them provided, so will the 
Christian institution come into most im- 
portent action, in the propagation and 
printing of elementary books and the 
Scriptures, and the supply of competeut 
teachers to the different tribes. 

The cultivation of the Arabic language 
will be avother important branch of ta- 
bour in the Institution ; natives well pre- 
pared in that tongue will be received with 
re«pect in all parts of the country, and 
will have a medium of communication 
with Mahomedans, wherever found, on the 
coast or in the interior; and being pre- 
viously masters of the questions between 
Christians and Mshomedans will be the 
means, doubtless, of ing and res- 
cuing many from the delusiows of the Im- 
postor. (See Church Miss. Rep.) 

At Regent's Town the young men in the 
space of one month brought a road by a 
new line, avoiding the most steep descents 
and declivities, without much extending 
the course, as far as the Leicester moun- 
tain, whence it is to be continued to Free 
Town. ‘This road is two rods wide, solid 
and level to a degree not easily attainable 
in that country: the work has been ef- 
fected, under the direction of Mr. Jobnson, 
by blowing up the rocks, which was sug- 
gested to ‘him by a tornado, which one 
day extinguished a large fire kindled on a 
rock, and left the rock so split in many 
places, that the workmen found its re- 
moval greatly facilitated. It is not more 
than three or four years since the 
greater part of these men were taken out 
of the holds of slave ships. He states 
that the Church was always well. attend- 
ed; and the people, in general, were be- 
come more moral and industrious, upwards 
of 500 maintaining themselves, and much 
land being cleared and cultivated. A con- 
siderable improvement is manifested by 
their enlarging their Churches and bvild- 
ing them of stone. The recent transfer of 
the Isles de Loss to the British, may af- 
ford, as Governor Macarthy suggested, 
superior advantages for communicating 
religious instruction to the natives at 
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FRANCE. 

Louis Pierre Louvel, who assassinated the 
Duke de Berri, has, been examined, and 
at once confessed the assassination, of 
which there was overwhelming evidence, 
It is said, that be does not evince the least 
appearance of regret, and exhibits a tran~ 
quillity, as inaccessible to all emotion as 
to remorse. 

When he.was told that his name would 
be for ever execrated, he answered, ‘ You 
cannot be sare of that ;. wait till fifty years 
aré passed — Brutus’s name is not exe- 
crated.’ 

From tas. Journat pss Desats. 

The agssassin’s name is Pierre Joseph 
Louvel. He has been examiued before 
the Ministers; when his replies were as 
follow : 

Q. What induced you to commit this 
crime? — A. My opinions —my senti- 
ments. 

Q. What are they? — A. I think the 
Bourbons are tyrants, and the most cruel 
enemies of France. 

Q. In that supposition why did you at- 
tack the Duke de Berri in preference to 
the rest? — A. Because he is the young- 
est Prince of the Royal Family, and seem- 
ed to be destined to perpetuate that race 
hostile to France. 

Q. Do you repent your act? — A. No, 

Q. Had you any instigator —any ac- 
complice?— A, None. 

Q.. If the justice of man cannot iaduce 
you to tefl the truth, reflect on the justice 
of God. — A, God is merely a word; he 
never came upon the earth. 

Q. What could induce you to commit 
an action so guilty ?— A. 1 wished. to 
have refrained from it, but it was beyond 
my power to do so. 

Q. What was, your motive? —A. It 


will serve as a lesson to the great men of, 


' my country. 
Q. Do you persist in saying that no 
person ‘inspired yoo with the idea of this 


crite? — A. Yes! Moreover, it is in the’ 


hands of Justice ; let her, therefore, do 
her duty, and'let ber discover,those whom 
it is presuméd are my accomplices. 

These are the only answers that could 
be obtained from this wretch ; he signed 
them, and was escorted back to the Con- 
ciergerie. ' It is impossible to convey an 
idea of his matchless sang froid, neither 
the aspect of the unfortunate victim, tor 
the presence of the Magistrates, caused 
in him the least emotion, even for an in- 
stant. As soon as the interrogation was 
poirapgy they proceeded to open the 

body ; four of the Jate Prince’s valets- 
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de-chambre bore him from the state 
couch into an adjoining apartment, where 
were assembled the Doctors Portal, Du- 
puytren, and several others, From their 
observations, it appeared that the mur- 
derous weapon had penetrated six inches 
between the 5th and 6th ribs, and had 
pierced the membraneous muscles of the 
heart, The Physicians drew up and sign- 
ed a very detailed attestation. 

When the late Duke de Berri was near 
expiring, he mentioned to his wife that he 
had two children bora in England and one 
in France, whom he -wished her to take 
care of, — The moment she was removed 
from the body, she desired to see the 
children; and on their being brought to 
her, she cut off some of her hair, and 
giving a lock to each of them, and also 
one to her own little daughter, she said 
they were sisters and brothers, and that 
she would be their mother. The Princess 
then went to St. Cloud, and took the 
children with her. , 

The Moniteur of the 2ist ult, contains 
a Royal ordinance, declaring the King’s 
acceptance of Count De Cazes’s sesig- 
nation, which had been tendered by bim, 
on the ground of ill health; another ordi- 
nance, of the same date, creates him a, 
Duke of France; and a third announces 
the appointment of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu as President of the Council of Mi- - 
nisters. ‘The official journal also contains 
a notification of the appointment of the 
Duke de Cazes as Ambassador to the, 
Court of London, ¥ 

The Duke de Cazes’s place of Minis- 
ter of the Interior is filled up by Count 
Simeon ; and Baron Moqeirs, succeeds 
him in the Police. 

The, most recent. French p: ‘bring 
the particulars of several interesting dis- 
cusssions in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the important faw introduced hy De Cazes 
for authorizing the arrest of suspected per- 
sons (similar to our Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act.) The debates have been ex- 
ceedingly warm; the Liberals opposing 
the projet most “strenuously ; 3 while the 
Ministerialists and Ultras vigorously de- 
fend it, as necessary to preserve the 
Throne of the Bourbons, and prevent the 
country again relapsing into anarchy and 
revolution. A specimen of the violence 
of party was presented in the sitting of 
the 13th inst. General Foy, while dis- 
cussing the provisions of the law alluded 
to, touched, in a desultory manner, upon 
the Royalist persecutions of 1815; and 
said, that the nation tolerated the fac- 
tion of that day, merely because it was 

overawed 
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overawed by foreign bayonets. This pro- 
duced a violent outery among the Ultras : 
but the orator was roused to stronger lau- 
guage—‘* Yes,” said he, “ If foreign 
bayonets were away, fen ‘thousand insur- 
rections would have burst forth in France. 
Could we, Frenchmen, have been such 
cowards as to bear the insults and out- 
rages of a handful of miserable creatures, 
whom we have seen despised and in the 
dust for the last thirty years?” During 
this sentence the agitation was dreadful. 


SPAIN. 


French papers to the 17th inst. have 
brought the important intelligence from 
Spain, that Ferdinand, yielding to the 
tetrors of present Uanger, on the 7th of 
March issued a decree convoking the 
Cortes; but this not tranquillizing or 
satisfying the peoplé, on the next day 
another decree was issued, in which he 
declared that Ite had resolved to accept, 
by oath, the Constitution promulgated by 
the General and Extraordinary Cortes in 
1812, 

The Moniteur states, that upwards of 
forty thousand men, soldiers and others, 
went to the Castle of Aranjuez, after the 
declaration of Ferdinand to swear fidelity 
to the Constitution ; that the King ap- 
peared to them publicly, and declared he 
accepted the Constitution, on which the 
people shouted, ‘* Long live the King ! 
long live the Constitution.” 

In another Paper it is: mentioned that 
the determination of the King was hast- 
ened by the defection of the Count d’ Abis- 
bal (O'Donnel), who left Madrid on the 
4th, at the head of the Imperial Regiment 
of Alexander, and proclaimed the Consti- 
tution at Ocana, ten leagues from the ca- 
pital. A regiment of cavalry is also said to 
have deserted to the Insurgents, It is fur- 
ther stated, that Gen. Ballasteros was on the 
8th appointed Commandant of Madrid by 
the King; and that all’ who had been im- 
prisoned for political causes were libe- 
rated, as also those who had béen con- 
fined in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
The city was illuminated in the evening, 
and likewise the Royal Palace. A Stone 
Pillar, on which the Constitution is en- 
graved, and which was overturned in 1814, 
has been replaced in its former position. 
Saragossa declared itself on the 5th; and 
the Journal of that city published on the 
6th, contained the form of oath tothe 
Constitution which had been taken by 
the Authorities, at the head of whom 
were the Marquis of Laxan, Captain 
General of ‘the Kingdom of Arragon ; and 
Martin de Garay, Councillor of State, 
and ancient Minister of Finance ; besides 
many Generals and Persons ‘holding pub- 
lic situations of distinction. A Procla- 
mation was addressed to the Arragonese 
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on the same day; and on the next the 
Arragonese addressed a Proclamation to 
the people of Spain generally, explana- 
tary of their conduct iv adopting the Con- 
stitution. Letters from Bayonne mention, 
that Oviedo, the capital of the Asturias, 
as well as St. Andero, had followed the 
example of Galicia. On the same autho- 
rity the kingdom of Murcia is said to have 
adopted the Constitution. 

Other accounts inform us, that on the 
7th inst. the Grand Inquisitor received 
from his Majesty a notice, that the Inqui- 
sition had ceased to exist. 


ITALY. 

Malia, Feb, 3.—“ This whole place, 
during the last week, has been in a state 
of agitation in consequence of the trial of 
the pirates (eight in number, inclading 
Captain Delanoe). The whole were found 
guilty, and are to be banged on-board the 
William, the vessel they were on-board 
of when the piracy was committed. Four 
of them are to be hanged in chains ; viz. 
the Captain, the Mate, and two of the 
seamen. It appeared in evidence; that 
the William is a British vessel, and was 
bound for Smyrua, In the Mediterranean 
she fell in with another British vessel, 
which the sailors boarded; and having 
driven the crew below, they plundered, 
and then scuttled the vessel, and left her 
to sink, expecting thereby to conceal -the 
whole transaction. The William then pro- 
ceeded to Malta, there sold the plundered 
property, and afterwards pursued her voy- 
age to Smyrna. Proevidentially, the men 
who had been left in the plundered vessel 
found means to get upon deck, and es- 
caped in the boat to the coast of Spain ; 
and soon after Captain Delanoe had sailed 
from Malta, they reached that island. and 
gave information of the circumstances. 
A swift-sailing vessel was immediately dis- 
patched in pursuit of the William, and 
brought her back, with her crew, to Malta, 
where the pirates have, no doubt, suffered 
for their crimes.” 


GERMANY. 

’ Private letters from Vienna state, that 
there has been in the vicinity of that city 
an alarming overflow of the Danube: the 
adjacent country was laid uoder water, 
and several bridges were carried away by 
the violence of the inundation. 


SWEDEN. 

The herring-fishery has been tinusually 
successful on the coast of Norway. On 
the 9th ult. between 50,000 and 60,000 
tons, and of the best quality, had been 
caught and pickled. 


AFRICA, 
Accounts from Alexandria state, that 
the great eanal of Romanich, the most me 
lossa 
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fossal work of the age, fs finished; the 
water-of the Nile was let into it dn the last 
day of December, The whole population 
of Alexandria went to he spectators of this 
iateresting event. 

AMERICA. 

The Senate has determined, by a vote 
of nearly two to one, that the Congress 
does not possess the right to impose upon 
the people of Missouri the proposed re- 
striction as to the right of domestic sla- 
very, as a condition of their admission 
into the Union. The question is still un- 
der discussion in the House of Represen- 
satives. 

The African expedition, consisting of 
the United States ship Cyane, and the 
ship Elizabeth, has sailed from New York. 
The Elizabeth, chartered by the Govern- 
Ment, proceeds to the Western coast of 
Africa. She carries out agents and arti- 
sans, mechanics, aud labourers, for the 
purpose of negotiating with the local au- 
thorities of the country for permission to 
land and provide for recaptured or libe- 
rated Africans; and to build houses and 
cultivate land for their use. This expe- 
dition, it is said, has no direct or neces- 
sary connexion with colonization. The 
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Cyane proceeds on & cruize on the Wess 
tern coast of Africa against the Slave 
Traders. 

Ao official repor has been made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subject 
of prohibiting the importation of cotton, 
woollen, and iron manvfactures; and be 
is bot favourable to such a prohibition. 
He estimates that fhe revenue would lose 
by it six millions of dollars antiually, 

A dreadful storm occurred on the 17th 
of January, at New York, productive of 
very extensive damage to the shipping in 
the harbour, and to the buildings im the 
city. The storm was attended with heavy 
rain, and an unusual high tide, which 
had caused much damage by inundation 
on the banks of the Hudson river, as well 
as to bridges aud mill-dams in different 
parts of its course. 

Subscriptions have been liberally enter- 
ed into, at New York and otber places, 
for the relief of the sufferers by a dread-+ 
fol fire at Savannah. From an estimate 
presented of the injury sustained by the 
conflagration, it appears that 463 build- 
ings have been levelled with the ground, 
and property destroyed to the amount of 
4,000,000 of dollars. 


eee 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The intelligence from Ireland is, we re- 
gret to say, of the most painful descrip- 
tion. Some of the wretched men who have 
been concerned in the atrocious excesses 
committed by the Ribbonmen, and whose 
trials tuok. place at the Roscommon As- 
sizes, have been executed. Others are to 
be transported. 

The whole of the Eastern wall and win- 
dow of the chancel of Old Buckenham 
Church, in Norfoik, fell with a tremen- 
deus crash, during the late storm of wind 
and snow. 

At the York Assizes, William Booth, 
and two of bis compations, were found 
guilty of shooting a gamekeeper of Mr, 
3. Wortley’s, while out poaching. —Booth 
(alone) was executed. 

March 3. This morning, at two v’clock, 
a fire broke out at Mr. Hill's, a baker's, 
in ‘the main street, Chatham; and the 
wind being extremely high, it spread with 
great rapidity, crossing the street, which 
is Very narrow, and overwhelming the 
houses on each side in one common de- 
struction. To add to the confusion and 
distress of the moment, a heavy sleet be- 
gan to fail; which, aided by the violence 
of the wind .and extreme co'd, almost pa- 
ralysed the exertions made to put a stop 
tothe flames. At five o’clock, such was 


the fury of the devouring element, and the 
apparent inadequacy of the means to 
check its progress, that dn express was 
seut off to London to obtain engines, and 
experienced firemen to work theni. Both 
these were dispatched ; bat before they 
could arrive the chief necessity for their 
assistance cessed to exist; as by 11 
o'clock the flames were’ almost ‘ stb- 
dued, by taking down several houses on 
each side of the devouring element, No- 
thing was visible of the conflagration but 
a heap of smoking ruins. The whole nam- 
ber of houses destroyed amounted ‘to 
thirty-six; among which were the Sun 
Tavern, with the dwelling-house and 
of the brew-house belonging to Mr. F 
The violence of the wind was such, that 
large flakes of burning matter were con- 
veyed to some hundred yards distance. 
One of those flakes fell upon a large stack 
of hay, about 150 yards from High-street, 
which consumed that, and two. others 
which were close by.—An unfortunate 
soldier, it is said, was killed by the front 
wall of one of the houses. ‘The fire is sup- 
posed to have originated from the care- 
lessness of one of the bakers near, who 
carried out some hot ashes which he emp- 
tied near a rick of faggots, and which was 
fanned into a blaze ‘by the excessive high 
wind. It is something very remarkable, 
that a fire broke out in the Very same spot 
in 





jn Bune 1800 (see our;vol. LXX. p. 782), 
and did nearly equal mischief.—Several 
horses, thirteen hogs, cats, dogs, birds, 
&c. fell a prey to the devouring element. 
The eutire amount of property destroyed 
is estimated at 100,000/, of which about 
70,000/. are insured in the Hope, the 
Kent, the Norwich Union, the Phoenix, 
the Eagle, the Sun, and the West of Eng- 
land; among which the largest loss will 
fall upoo the Hope, and the least upon 
the West of England. 

March 5, 4 tremendous fire broke out 
this night, at Luton Lees Farm, near 
Nettlebed, whieh 4 ed the house, @ 
barn, and four ricks, jn less than two 
hours, together with three valuable horses. 
The farm was occupied by Mr. Tidmarsh, 
whose son and three other youths set fire 
to the thatch of a wheat-rick ao — 
ho in catching sparrows wi 
me & which a candle is held up for the 
birds to fly into the net, A strong Nor- 
therly wind drove the flames directly upon 
the house, which was in one blaze before 
any water could be got, as it was built 
chiefly of wood. The premises were lightly 
insured. A boy was severely burnt in es- 
caping from the attic, and his life is de- 
spaired of. 

March6. The Theatre at Exeter was 
destroyed by fire this night, with the 
scenery and wardrobe, on which a con- 
siderable sum of money had recently been 
expended. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by the waddiog of some mus- 
kets discharged in the melo-drama of The 
Falls of the Clyde, which was the after-piece 
on that aight. 

March 10. Two horses, the property of 
Whaplode, Lincolashire, having, rbbod 

’ ire, Ving ru 
open a door of a barn belonging to the 
latter person, ate so immoderately of some 
wheat which lay on the Goor, that both 
died soon after. 

March'13. A most alarming and de- 
structive fire broke out in the village of 
Coveney, Bucks, at midnight, on the farm 
of Mr. Shorter; which was occasioned by 
the negligence of a boy, ia setting fire to 
some straw in the stable, on the return 
home of bis master. In less than ten mi- 
putes the stable was consumed, and seven 
pigs were burnt in a stye at the back, The 
flameacommunicated to two barns, which 
were also consumed in a very short time. 
A stroag wind communicated the flame to 
thie timber roof of the dwelling-bouse, and 
at this: time the fire was seen miles off. 
A whole range: of. honses, seven in num- 
ber, were burnt; but most of the furniture 
was saved, .A manof «he ame of Bartho- 
lomew was dangerously hurt by some tim- 
ber falling upoa him. 
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. March \5. About two.o’cloek, ag Mre. 
Elizabéth Wilson, of Great Billing; near 
Northampton, was sitting in front of the 
Northampton coach, with a child in her 
lap, and a niece on each side of her, she 
was cautioned by the coachman to stoop 
while passing the gateway, at the White 
Hart, St. Alban’s. Mrs. Wilson instantly 
repeated the admonition to her nieces ; 
bat, unhappily, forgetting herself to fol- 
low the advice, she received a blow on her 
head, by which the spine of her neck was 
broken, and she died instantly without be- 
ing heard to utter a sigh or a groan. 

Marchi'l. Mr.William Radcliffe, Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant of Arms, was tried at 
the York Assizes, upon an indictment 
charging him with having, in the year 
1801, forged, in the Parish Register of 
Ravensfield, in that county, an eutry, pur- 
porting to be the marriage of Edward 
Radclyffe and Rosamunde Swyfte, 24th 
of February, 1640; and with having set 
forth such false entry in a pedigree pre- 
seuted by him to the Heralds’ College, 
whereby he had pretended to shew his 
own descent from the ancient family’ of 
Radclyffe, formerly Earls of Derwent- 
water, with a view to impose upon the 
College, as well as upon the Governors 
of Greenwich Hospital, in whom the for- 
feited estates of that noble family were 
vested. The Register was produced, and 
it appeared that the Rev. Thomas Rad- 
ford, the Curate of the parish at the time 
of the interpolation, and since deceased, 
had, in February 1802, attested the entry 
to be a forgery. The persoos who had © 
had the custody of the register proved 
the time and place of the forgery ; and 
Norroy King of Arms and Register of the 
Heralds’ College, and York, Richmond, 
Somerset, and Windsor Heralds, and Port- 
cullis Pursuivant, were examined, and 
proved the hand-writing to be that of the 
defendant, ‘and the circumstances attend- 
ing the discovery. Mr. Locker, Secretary 
to Greenwich Hospital, produced ' two 
Memorials addressed by the defendant, 
in 1810 and 1816, to the Governors, for 
a beneficial lease of a considerable estate, 
anciently belonging to the noble family 
in question, — There were also produced 
from Christ’s Hospital a Memorial-and 
Pedigree, presented by the defendant in 
1809, whereby he had succeeded in ob- 
tainiog admission for his younger brother 
upon the foundation of that charity, as 
being of kin to the founder, King Bdward 
VI, 5 and in which pedigree the said mar- 
riage, so forged, was asserted, and’ the 
descent of the defendant drawn from it! 

Mr. Scarlett opened the case in a lumi- 
nous speech, in which he poivted out the 
evormity of the offence, and a variety of 
other fabrications in defendant’s pedigree, 


which, 











\ 
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which, he staved, he was prepared to prove 
by several wi'nesses thea im Court,—-The 
Learned Counsel farther observed. upon 

the importance of the case, not ~ as it 
affected the character of the Members of 
the Heralds’ College, but the geueral in- 
terests of the Public ; that it had not been 
brought forward to answer any vindictive 
purpose, but to protect an honourable 
Body from the stigma which might attach 
to it from the improper couduct of one 
of its Members, and to shew that the va- 
luable records entrusted to their care would 
not be weglected by those appointed to 
preserve them. 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock made an able 
speech for the defendant, but called no 
evidence for the defence. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up in a com- 
prehensive charge to \he Jury, ia which he 
stated the law as applicable to the case, 
and said, if the forgery had been com- 
mitted in a parish register of a date sub- 
sequent to the Marriage Act in 1753, it 
would have constituted a capital offence} 
but that, in the case before the Court, it 
was only a misdemeanour at common law. 

The Jury retired for about a quarter of 
an hour, and returned with a verdict of 
Guilty ; whereupon Mr. Justice Park sen- 
tenced the prisoner to pay a fine of 50/., 
and to be imprisoned iv York Castle for 
the term of three months. 

March 23. This day the trial of Sir 
Francis Burdett wae brought forward at 
Leicester, before Mr. Justice Best and a 

I Jury. The information set forth 


that Sir F. Burdett had.addressed a Let-° 


ter to Lord Sidmouth, on the 28th of 
August, containing seditious and libellous 
aspersions on the Government of the coun- 
try, and tending (by scandalous animad- 
versions on the proceedings at Manches- 
ter) to excite disaffection amongst his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Sir Francis pleaded his 
own cause with considerable eloquence, 
and conténded for the illegality of the 
proceedings, The learned Judge, in sum- 
ming up, pronounced the Letter written 
by Sir Francis, to be a seditious libel. The 
Jury immediately returned a verdict of 
Guilty. 

His Majesty bas been graciously pleas- 
ed, by a Royal Grant to the Master, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, remove the restrictions in 
their Stat which prevented the elec- 
tion of more than two Fellows from the 
same coufity, into the Foundress’s Fellow- 
ships. These Fellowships are now open to 


all candidates bora in any part of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
His Majesty, it is said, has presented 
Captain Pinzche 


arence witha valuable sword, 
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asa mark of his.approbation of that gal- 
lant young officer's services in Cato-street. 


CommrrMent or Tue ConsPrrarons. 

March 3, The Conspirators who were 
arrested in Cato-street underwent a final 
examination before the Privy Council ; 
and at the close of the inquiry Thistlewood 
and seven of his wretched associates were 
committed to the Tower. The following 
are the particulars of what occurred at the 
examination :—Soon after eleven o’clock, 
Lavender, Salmon, and other officers of 
the Bowestreet police, arrived in three 
coaches at Coldbathefields Prison, with 
orders from the Secretary of State for the 
Home department to bring immediately 
to Whitehall the Couspirators confined in 
the House of Correction, for examivation 
before the Privy Council. Mr, Adkins, 
the Governor of the prison, immediately 
delivered over the following prisoners into 
the care of the officers, viz. Thistlewood, 
Monument, Wilson, Davidson, Tidd,, Gil- 
christ, Ings, Bradburn, Shaw, Cooper, and 
Brunt. They were immediately conveyed 
in the coaches provided for their recep- 
tion to Whitehall. The prisoners were all 
bandcuffed to each other. About the time 
that this detachment reached Whitehall, 
Mr. Nodder, the keeper of Tothill-fieids 
prison, arrived at the same place in a 
coach, with Preston the cobler (who had 
been apprehended in the course of the 
week), Simmonds (the footman), Harrison 
(late a Life Guardsman), Abel Hall, and 
Firth, the keeper of the loft in Cato-street. 

The Council having assembled, they 
issued their orders that the prisoners 
should be brought before them separately. 
Thistlewood was first taken up-stairs to 
the Council Chamber. Lavender, the offi- 
cer, of Queen-square, went before him ; 
and Lavender, of Bow-street, and Bishop, 
on each side. He walked in a hurried 
step, and appeared a little agitated. He 
was attended by the officers to the pre- 
sence of the Council, and was simply told 
that he stood committed-for high treason 
and murder, He was then taken back to 
the room below, aud Brunt was led up in 
a similar manner. The same course was 
observed with respect to all the other pri- 
soners, Preston exeepted. Simmonds was 
twenty minutes before the Council, and 
Monument about the same time. The 
latter is a man of very diminutive statare, 
but is said to possess sume intellect. On 
the present occasion he seemed, to be suf- 
fering under the agonies of terror, After 
they had all undergone an examination, 
they occasionally entered into conversa- 
tion. Thistlewood wore bis hat, and look- 
ed as if he had made up his miad to meet 
his fate with firmness. 

The Cpuncil, after a deliberation of 
nearly two hours, announeed through the 
medium 
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mediim of Mr. Hobhouse,‘the Under Se- 
cretary, that eight of the prisoners were to 
be committed to the Tower upon a charge 
of high treason. These were, Thistlewood, 
Brunt, Davidson, Ings, Wilson, Tidd, Har- 
rison, and Monument. These were then 
handcuffed in pairs, and an escort of the 
Horse Guards were sent for. On the ar+ 


rival of the guards, four hackney coaches 
were procured, in each of which two pri: 


soners were placed. They were accom- 
panied ‘by the Fort-Major of the Tower, 
Captain J: H. Elrington, Lavender, Bishop, 
Ruthven, Taunton, Salmon, and several 
other police-officers: The Horse Guards 
surrounded them on all sides. Every 
thing being in readiness, the carriages 
were driven over Westminster-bridge, aod 
by that route over London-bridge, up Fish- 
street-hill, through Fenchurch-street, and 
the Minories, to the Tower. An immense 
crowd witnessed their departure, and fol- 
lowed their course ; but there was nota 
single sympathizing expression uttered by 
the throng. 

After the departure of the men thus 
comiditted for high treason, six of those 
who remained— Bradburn, Cooper, Gil- 
christ, Strange, Hall, and Firth, were com- 
mitted to the custody of Mr. Adkius, Go- 
vertior of the House of Correction, under 
different charges; some for murder, and 
others for shooting at persons with inteot 
to kill. They were-conveyed to their place 
of destination under an escort of Horse 
Guards, and accompanied by several po- 
lice-officers. 

Each prisoner is confined in a separate 
apartment; two warders, armed in the 
usual way, with cutlasses and halberds, 
are in each room; and at each door is sta- 
tioned a sentinel armed, to whose care is 
intrasted the key of the room, with strict’ 
orders not to permit more than one wardes 
to be absent at a time, and that only for 
occasional purposes. 

Thistlewood is placed in the prison 
known by the name of the Bloody Tower, 
—Davidson is in the prison over the wa- 
ter-works.—Ings is in a different room of 
the same prison.—Monument is in the 
prison at the back of the horse-armoury. 
—Brunt and Harrison occupy separate 
apartments in the prison over the stone- 
kitchen.—Tidd is secured in the seven-gun 
battery -prison,—and Wilson in the prison 
over the parade. 

The prisoners have, by the indulgence 
of the Law, what is called state allowance, 
fur their daily maintenance. 

The iron gate at the East end of the 
Tower is closed, a8 is usual upon such 
occasions. - 

The examination of the prisoners before 
the Council, the questions and replies, 
are, of course, confined ‘to that Chamber. 
As to the possibility that there are ramifi- 
cations of this plot, which is a subject of 
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great interest, no ‘on the part 
of Govern te such a belief.” 
"Fhe atcounts pub cting This- 
tlewood are very incorrect. His father 
was a surveyor and civil engineer in Lin- 
coloshire ; where his brother, a gentleman 
of handsome fortune, now resides, Ar- 
thur (whose real name we aré informed is 
Thistlethwaite) served his time as an apo- 
thecary at Newark-apon-Trent, and after- 
wards held a commission ia the Militia. 
With his first wife he’ had a fortune of 
20,0002. the greater part of which he lost 
at play and on the turf. The present Mrs. 
Thistlewood is the daughter of a respect- 
able grazier ~4 ST eG 
nday, March 6. 

Mr. Baker took his seat, for the first 
time, at the Public Office, Bow-street, as 
Chief Magistrate, in the room of Sir 
Nathaniel Conant, who has retired on ac- 
of ill bealth. 

Thursday, March 16. 

This morning a fire broké out at the 
house of Mr. Jeffry, a potatoe merchant, 
in High-street, Ratcliff, which communi- 
cated to the next house, Mr. Colson’s. 
Some tenements at the back of the house 
sustained damage, as did several houses 
in the front street, We regret to add, 
that three poor sailors are said to have 
perished in the attic of one of the houses. 

Crty Exection.—This being the day 
appointed for the publication of the She- 
riffs’ formal return of the names of the 
successful candidates, a most respectable 
assemblage of Liverymen took place. The 
Common Crier then made proclamation 
that the Sheriffs did declare, that the votes 
polled by the several candidates during 
the election were :— 

For Mr. Alderman Wood.........5,370 

Thomas Wilson, esq........-+00++9; 398 

Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart... «0004,908 

The Lord Mayor... ones 259 

Mr. Alderman Waithman......,.4,119 

Mr. Alderman Thorp..........+++-3,921 
And that, consequently, Alderman Wood, 
T. Wilson, esq. Sir W. Curtis, and the 
Lord Mayor, had been duly elected, 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covert Garpen THearae. ’ 

Feb. 22. Too late for Dinner, a Farce, 
by Mr. Richard Jones, of this Theatre,— 
It is lively, amusiog, and has been very 
successful. 

March 2.. Ivanhoe; or, the Knight 
Templar, a Musical Drama. Some good 
scenery, and excellent acting, bas made 
this piece popular. 

Drury Laye Tueatre. 

March 2. The Hebrew, a Play.ascribed 
to Mr. Soane. It is founded on the story 
of Ivanhoe; but is in our opinion, . not- 
withstanding the acting of Mr. Kean as 
the Jew, inferior to the above piece at 
Covent Garden. 


’ 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

Feb. 22, [This Gazette contains the 
Proclamation, usually issued at the com- 
mencement of each new reign, for the en- 
couragement of Piety and Virtue, and for 
the preventing and punishing of Vice, Pro- 
pbaneness, and Immorality.] 

_ Feb. 26. The Earl of Chatham, Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, v. Duke of Kent, dec. ; 
Lord Beresford, Governor of Jersey, v. Earl 
of Chatham; Sir B. Spencer, Governor of 
Cork, v. Lord Beresford; Lieut. Gen. Hart, 
Governor of Londonderry and Culmore, v. 
the Earl of Suffolk, dec. ; and the Duke of 
Richmond, High Steward of Chichester. 
[The Gazette further notifies his Majesty’s 
approbation of the 44th Regiment being 
permitted to bear on their colours and ap- 
pointmeats the words “* Badajoz” and 
* Salamanca.”} 

10th Light Dragoons—Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Stewart, Colonel, 

ist Foot—Gen, the Marquis of Huntly, 
Colonel, v. Duke of Kent, dec. 

42d—Gen. the Earl of Hopetoun, Colo- 
nel, v. Marquis of Huotly. 

44th—Lieut.-Gen. Browne, Colonel, w. 
Earl of Suffolk, dec. 

50th—Major Poe, Major. 

55th—Brevet.Lieut.-Col. Lord Fitzroy, 
Major. 

61st—Brevet Lieut.-Col. Poitier, Major. 

92d—Lieut.-Gen. Hope, Colonel, v. 
Lord Hopetoun, 

Brevet—Lieut.-Col. Ramsay, a Colonel 
in the Army. 

March 4. Sir U. B. Burgh, Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnaace. 

[The Gazette also notifies his Majesty’s 
approbation of the 25th Foot being per- 
mitted to bear on their colours and ap- 
pointments the words “ Egmont-op-Zee,” 
and the 5th Dragoon Guards the words 
** Vittoria” and ‘* Toulouse.” 

Rifle Brigade—The Duke of Wellington, 
Colonel in Chief. 

Ist Drag. Guards—Gen, Gwyn, Colonel. 

49th Foot—Lieut.-Gen, Sir M, Nightin- 
gall, Colonel. 

53d—Lieut,-Col. Fleming, Lieut.-Col. 


2d Ceylon Reg.—Lieut.-Col. Smelt, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Gen, Sir S. Hulse, Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, v. Dundas, dec.; and Sir H. 
Calvert, bart. Lieut, Governor, ». Hulse. 

March 14. 38th Foot—Major Sir C, 
Cuyler, bart. to be Major. 

lst West India Reg.—Capt. Fane, to be 


Major. 

March 21. Lord Howard of Effingham 
to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Military 
Order of the Bath, v. Sir D. Dandas, dec. ; 
and Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. T. Montresor to be 
a Knight Commander of the same Order, 
v. Lord Howard of Effingham. 

llth Light Drag.—Major Smith, Major. 

22d Ditto—Lieut.Col. Bourchier, Major. 

49th Feot—Brevet Major Glegg, Major. 





Civit, Promotions 

Wm. Hooker, esq. of Halesworth, Sufs 
folk, Regius Professor of Botany in Glas- 
gow University. 

Carleton-House, Feb.29. C. Barnett, of 
Stratton Park, esq. Sheriff of Bedfordshire 

The following amendments are made on 
the roll of Sheriffs (see p. 169): 
Co. of Southampton—J. Scotts, sq. made 

J. Scott, esq. 
Denbigh—J. L. Salisbury, esq. made J. L, 

Salusbury, esq. 

mieten’ ' 
EccresiasTicat PrererMents. 

Rev. Wm. Clayton, B. A. Ryburgh Mag- 
na and Parva R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Rd, Eaton, B. A. Elsing R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Dolphin, Wake Colne R. York. 

Rev, Henry Baker Tristram, B. A. Bram- 
ham Vv. York. 

Rev. T. F. F. Bowes, M. A. Barton in 
the Clay R. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. John Keate, D. D. to a prebend in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Rev. G. Mettam, Arnesby V. Lincolnsh, 

Rev. Dr. Sandiford, to the Sinecure Rec- 
tory of Ashbury, Berks, vice Mordaunt ; an 
option of the late Abp. Moore, 

Rev. T. H. Asbburst, LL, D, Yaverland 
R. in the Isle of Wight. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 13. At Hillington Hall, Norfolk, 
the wife of Wm. Browne Folkes, esq. a son. 
. Feb. 10. At Dublin, Lady Harriet Pa- 
get, a daughter.—At Woodby Lodge, near 
Reading, .Mrs. Wheble, a daughter.— 
14. At Rolleston-House, Staffordshire, the 
Lady of Sir Oswald Mosley, a daughter.— 
16. At Boulogne-sur- Mer, the Lady of Sir 
Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Ma- 
dras, a iter.—In uare, 


Dublin, the Countess of Wicklow, a daugh- 
ter.—19. The wife of George Cook, # jour- 





neyman out of employment, residing at 
40, Clerkenwell Close, Clerkenwell, of three 
female children: who, together with the 
mother, are likely to do well ; making now 
—_, of seven children upder 10 years 
of age. 
arch 3, In ‘Rutland-square, Dublin, 
the Countess of Longford, a son.—At Char- 
leville, Viscountess Monck, a daughter,— 
10, In Bedford-square, the wife of Andrew 
iswoode, esq. a daughter.—The wife 
a journeyman baker of the name of 
Baxter, 


a Re 
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residing at No. 6, Monkwell-street, 


Baxter, 

of three children (a girl and two boys), wha, 
with the mother, are all likely to do well. 
The parents are extremely poor, and hive 
two children besides.—11. At Clay Hill, 


[ Merch, 


Beckenhem, the wife of PF, P. Couttenay, 
esq, a son.—I6. In ° ; pnor- 
street, Lady Catherine Iville, a 
daughter.—In Upper Grosvénot-street, the 
Lady of Hon, Capt. Knox, R,'N, a son. 


Ra 


MARRIAGES. 


1819. Dec. 28. At Kingston, in Upper 
Canada, Lieut.-Col. Lightfoot, C. B. 
A. Q. M.G, to Cornelia, second daughter 
of Capt. Edward Williams. 

1820. Feb. 1, Geo. Marshall, esq. of: 
Godalming, to Sarah, third daughter of 
James Alexander, esq. of Eden Bridge. 

* 2, W.J. Levi, esq. of Barbadoes, to Re- 
becca, daughter of Lemen Hart, esq. of 
Fenchurch-street. { 

3. The Rev. Rich. Sandilands, jun. of 
Putney, Surrey, to Miss De Breit, of 
Sloane-street. 

John Hodgson, esq. of Lincolu’s Ing; to 
Mary, daughter of John Godfrey, esq. of 
Purfleet. 

5. J. Early Cook, esq. of the Nunnery, 
Cheshunt, to Sarah, daughter of Isaac 
Munt, esq. of Jamaica. 

10. Charles Palmer Dimond, esq. of 
Gray’s Inn, to Mary, daughter of Joho 
‘Woods, esq. of Chilgrove. 

W.S. B. Turner, esq. of Newington, 
Surrey, son of the late Sir Barnard Torner, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the late Sam. 
Steele, esq. barrister-at-law. 

12, Thomas Davis, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Jane Ayerst, 
daughter of John Houseman, esq. of Suho- 
square. 

Thomas Flower, esq. of E. 1. C. Civil 

Service, Bombay Establishment, to Miss 
Elliott, of West Cowes. 
» 14, A.N.E. Mosley, jun.esq.of Park Hill, 
Derbyshire, to Mary Theresa, only child 
of the late W. Stables, esq. of Hemsworth,, 
Yorkshire. 


Ctias. Gordon Gray, esq. of St. James’s, - 


Jamaica, to Mary Augusta, second daugh- 
ter of M. Faveaux, esq. of the War Office. 

Rich. Hanvam, jun. esq. of East Retford, 
solicitor, to Frances Mary, only daughter 
of the late Charles Sam. Fitzwilliam, esq. 
of Clixby, Lincolnshire. ' 

15. Robert Hartshorn Barber, of Hayton 
Castles, Notts. barrister-at-law, to the 


daughter of Samuel Wordsworth, esq. of . 


Edioburgh. 

Arthur Hinckley, esq. of. Lichfield, to 
Mary, daughter of the late John Jefferys, 
esq. late of Woodhouse. . 

17. Rev. Jas. Cumming, Professor of 
Chemistry at Cambridge, to Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Chas. Humfrey, esq. - 

John Loch, esq. to Rabinia Maria, dau, 
of Arch. Cullen, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel. 

G. J. Parry, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Mary, daughter of Lieut.-Col. W. Brooks, 
of B. I, Company’s service. 


18. Capt, C. S. J. Hawtayne, RN. ta 
Anne, daughter of the fate Charles Hope, 
esq. Commissioner of the Navy. 

23. W. T. Heath, esq. to Matilda, and 
the Rev. F. Dollman, of Milton, Kent, to 
Amelia, both danghters of James Heath, 
esq. of Russell-place, Fitzroy. square. 

F. W. Campbell, esq. of Barbreck, N. B. 
to Sophia, daughter of the late Sir EB. Win- 
nington, bart. of Stanford Court, Worces- 
tershire. . 

24, Rob. W. Partridge, esq. of Oakly 
Hall, Essex, to Prauces Anna; daughter of 
P. Lafosse, esq. of Turnbati-green.* ~~ 

Major Spedding, of the 4th, or Queen’s 
Own Regiment of Dragoons, to Sarali,: 
daughter of Hugh Parkin, esq. of Skirsgill 
House. 

26. Mr. John Whitehead, ‘clothier; to 
Miss Ross, both of Gomersall, Ydrksbire ; 
the bride is daughter} niece, and sister ‘to 
her father and mother ; aunt and cousin to 
her brother and sisters; niece to her hus- 
band ; sister to uncles and avtts; and 
daughter to her grandfather. 

Lately, Capt. Laugharne, R. N. to Mary 
Amelia, daughter of the late Sir Stewkley 
Shuckburgh, bart. of Shackburgh Park, 
Warwickshire. ‘ 

The Hon. R. W. Penn Curzon (now Vis- 
count Carzon) to Lady Harriet Georgiana 
Bradenell, dau. of the Eari of Cardigan. 

. At Bath, John Benyon, esq. of Newcastle, 
Carmarthenshire, to Mary, daughter ofthe’ 
Rev. C, Russell, of Lydeard St. Lawrence. 

March 1. Lieut.-Cal. Colquhoun Grany, 
of Forres, to Margaret, dau.of.). Brodie, esq. 

4. David Jardine, esq. of the Middle’ 
Temple, to Sarah, dav. of J, Martineau, 
esq. of Stamford Hill. , 

6..Wm. Hen. Neville, esq. of ‘Esher, 
Surrey,.to Mary, daughter of the late H. 
Frogley, esq. of Hounslow. 

_ 9. James Oldham Oldham, esq. of Mon- 
tague Place, Russell-square, to Mrs. Quin- 
tin Craufurd, of Belle Vue Place, Chel- 
tenbam. 

J. Attersoll, esq. of Portland Place, to 
Augusta, dau. of the late Thos. Neville, esq.) 

11.; The Hon. Charles Ai us Fitzroy, 
of the Royal Horse Guards(Blue), to Lady” 
Mary-Lenox, daughter of the late, ‘and 
sister to the present, Duke of Richmond, 

Wo. S. Harvey, esq. of Londonderry, to 
Jessie Mary, daughter of C. Roberts, esq. 
of the Exchequer, a tw 


20. Mr. Jobo Rees, of Landon, to Esther, - 


only child of the late J.:Price, esq. and 
presumptive heiress of the late William 
Willis, esq. of West Ham, 
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Tne Duxe or Rerni. 

Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Berri, 
second son of his Royal Highness Mon- 
siear (whose melancholy fate we record- 
ed in our last, p. 167), was born at Ver- 
sailles, Jan. 24,1778. This Prince gave 
from his earliest years indications of an 
ardent and promising disposition. His 
education was suspended for a time b 
the past events of the Revolution whic 
obliged him to withdraw from France 
with his august father. He prosecuted 
his studies at Turin under the direction 
of the Duke de Serent, Governor of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of Angou- 
jeme and Berri. The earlier part of his 
youth was passed in the midst of camps. 
He had the honour of receiving lessons 
from the illustrious Prince of Concé, 
who was then gallantly supporting the 
honour of bis name and the glory of bis 
King. He was the relative and friend 
of the Duke d’Enghein, who was like 
hios the victim of assassination. 

The Duke of Berri in the chequered 
circumstances of his life was always be- 
loved by those who were about him. In 
the army he was a strict disciplinarian ; 
but he moderated the rigour of his or- 
ders by the kindness of his manner. At 
home he was affable, and displayed in 
all the relations of private life an address 
full of mildness and amenity. When- 
ever he was burried by the characteris- 
tic ardour of his mind beyond-what his 
eooler reflections would have allowed, 
he was always ready to anticipate the 
person who might have supposed him 
self ill treated, in order to offer satisfac- 
tion, 

During the period of his emigration, 
he happened one day to reprimand, too 
severely, an officer full of honour. In a 
moment, perceiving his error, the young 
Prince took the gentleman aside, and 
said to him, “Sir, it was never my in- 
tention to insult a man of honour. On 
this ground | am.no longer a Prince—I 
am like yourself, a French gentleman, 
and.am ready to give you all the repara- 
tion you ‘may deatand.” 

The campaigns of the Princes display- 
ed in foreign lauds the’ characteristic 
bravery of ‘the French; but Providence 
reserved for other times the return of 
the Monarchy. The Duke of Berri, af- 
ter having exhibited in vain his warlike 
dieposition, was under the necessity of 
be Wg a sojourner in England, as at 
that time all Germany bowed to the 
fortunes of Buonaparte, and his arms 

Gexv. Mac. March, 1820. 
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appéared to have closed throughout the 
Continent all the asylums which Europe 
had, till that time, affurded to the Bour- 
bons. 

The Prince passed several years in 
London, whené¢ he was in the habit of 
making frequent journeys to Hartwell. 
In fine, he had the good fortune to re- 
turn to his native shore in 1814, He 
landed at Cherbourg the 13th of April, 
when, placing his foot upon the shore, 
he exclaimed in tears, “‘Beloved France, 
in seeing you again, my heart is filled 
with the tenderest emotions, Let us 
bring back but an oblivion of the past, 
and peace and the desire of giving hap- 
piness to the French.” Upon the road 
from Cherbourg to Bayeux, he received 
the most affecting testimony of the love 
of the people. Delighted with their 
transports, he could only reply to their 
acclamations by these words: Vivené 
les bons Normands. 

It was in the environs of Bayeux he 
went unattended to meet a regiment, 
which had up to that time refused to 
recognize the authority of the King, 
When conducted by the Commander 
into the presence of the troops, “‘ Brave 
soldiers,” said he to them, “I am the 
Duke of Berri. You are the first Frencly 
regiment which I have met. I am happy 
to find myself in the midst of you. Lb 
come in the name of the King my anele 
to receive your oath of fidelity. Let us 
swear together, and cry vive le Roi. The 
soldiers’ replied to the appeal: a single 
voice only exclaimed vive  Empereur. 
* That is nothing,” said his Royal 
Highness ; “it is only the remains of 
an old babit: let us repeat the cry of 
vivele Roi.” It was done unanimously, 

The Duke of Berri signalized his arri+ 
val at Caen by setting at liberty several 
prisoners, detained for two years fur a 
pretended revolt, occasioned by scareity. 
On the morrow they represented at the 
Theatre the hunting-party of Henry the 
Fourth. The Prince was present. The 
Mayor bad the happy idea of introducing 
these poor people upon the stage ; and 
at the rising of the curtain they were 
seen upon their knees with their wives 
and their children stretching out their 
hands towards the Prince, and ‘loading 
him with blessings. Similar’ traits ac. 
companied the progres’ of the Prince to 
Paris. Arrived at the Thuilleyies, be ran 
to throw himself iu the wrnis oF his au- 
gust father, and turning towards the 
Marshals who were present, “ Permit 

me 
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me to embrace you, also (he-said), and 
to make you participate in all my feel- 
ings.” 

From the time of his return to Paris, 
he sought to gain the hearts of the Mili- 
tary. He visited the barracks, mixed 
with the soldiers, conversed with the 
Chiefs. On several occasions he made 
use of happy expressions, which were at 
the time published in all the journals. 
One day he said to General Maison, 
** Let us begin to know one another.— 
When we shall have made together a 
few campaigns we shall know each 
other better.” Unhappy Prince! he 
ought to have fallen at least on the field 
of battle. 

At Versailles he reviewed a Regiment 
of Cavalry, some soldiers of which 
frankly expressed, in his presence, some 
regret for not being any longer led to 
battle by Buonaparte. ‘ What did he 
do, then, so wonderful?” said his Royal 
Highness. ‘ He led us to victory,” ans- 
wered the soldiers, ‘That, indeed, was 
not very difficult,”” replied the Prince, 
“‘with men such as you are!”’ 

Let us now touch upon the details of 
the events which interrupted the bappy 
days promised to France by the return 
of lier legitimate Princes, Buonaparte 
brought back terror. The Duke de 
Berri was obliged to follow his family, 
flying towards Belgium. In the flight, 
this august Prince gave a new proof of 
his magnanimity. When he entered 
Bethune, three hundred soldiers cried 
“vive ! Empereur,” with an insolent 
vehemence. © The Prince could have put 
them to the sword, to the last man, with 
his troop composed of 4,000 men, but 
such severity would have been looked 
upon as an act of useless vengeance. 
The Duke of Berri dashes alone into the 
midst of these three hundred men, and 
proposes that they should cry vive /e Roi: 
but finding his utmost efforts in vain, 
he said to them, “‘ You see that we could 
exterminate you utterly; but live, ill. 
fated as you are, and disperse: One of 
them began to ery “ Long live the Ew- 
peror and the Duke of Berri:” and the 
others repeated this cry, in which were 
united rebellion and gratitude. 

Louis XVIII. at length regained his 
throne, and his family returned along 
with him. The Duke of Berri was re- 
garded asthe last hupe of France. A 

‘oung spouse was given him, and the 

ood of the Bourbons was on the poiut 
of being renewed. Who has forgotten 
the fétes which signalized this event? 
“The young Duchess,” says a Paris’ pa- 
per, ‘belonged to us by a first pledge, 
and wefilattered ourselves with others 
yet dear. Amiable Prince, such virtues 
were worthy of a better fate !” 





The Duke of Berri.—Sir David Dundas. [March, 


The Duke of Berri, after his fatal 
catastrophe, expressed an impatience 
of seeing the King at his bed-side, 


of whom he said he had to ask a last 
favour. “1 fear,” said he, from time 
to time, “that I shall not live long 
enough to ask pardon for this man.” 
It is observed, that be did not say, * for 
my assassin.” 

His last moments were cheered by 
the endearing attentions of his wife. 
Just before he breathed his last, and us 
the King was about to make ber retire, 
the Duke seemed anxious to make 
atonement for some light errors which 
had occasioned chagrin to her. ‘“ Ab,” 
said she, bursting into tears, ** I did not 
need this new proof to convince me, 
that this fine soul was created for Hea- 
ven, whither it will certainly return !’’ 
The Prince, scarcely able to articulate 
his words, replied, “To die happily, I 
must die in thy arms, dear Caroline!’ 
‘These were his last words. His distract- 
ed wife was removed by force from the 
spot, where the King joined her: her 
anguish was indescribable. She refused 
all comfort, and in accents of despair 
said to bis Majesty, who was taking his 
departure, **Sire, I wish to be permitted 
to go to my father, 1] cat no longer live 
in a country where my husband has fal- 
len the victim of such an atrocious 
crime.” The Count de Nantouillet, who 
has been for thirty years the first officer 
of his housebold, was introduced to him. 
**Come hither, my old friend,” said the 
dying Prince, “ let me embrace you be- 
fore 1 die.” The Count could make no 
answer, but threw himself by the bed, 
which he bathed with tears. 





Sir Davin Dunpas. 


Feb. 18. In the Royal Hospital, Chel- 
sea, Gen. the Right Hon. Sir David Dan- 
das, G.C.B. Governor of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal. In the course of Sir David's long 
military career (commenced in 1752), he 
has served in. most parts of Europe; as 
also at the. memorable attack on the 
Isle of Cuba (1762), where Sir David 
(then Capt. Dundas) was Aide-de-Camp 
to Gen. Elliott, At length, after being 
engaged in most of the campaigns of 
that time, in 1789 we find bim advanced 
to the rank of Major-General, and two 
years after he was placed on the Irish 
Staff. lu 1793 he commanded the Bri- 
tish and Allied Troops at the evacuation 
of Toulon, where he succeeded General 
O'Hara, a'ter the Jatter had been wound- 
ed arid taken prisoner}; and after return- 
ing to England, served in several cam- 
paigns in Flanders, As a small reward 
for his many and important services, 

General 
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General Dundas was appointed in 1804 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and a 
Knight of the Bath. In 1809 he was 
honoured by the appointment of Com- 
mander in Chief, which situation he 
held two years, to the: entire satisfac- 
tion of his Sovereign and the -Army. 
The next and last mark of the Royal 
favour which Sir David received, was the 
Coloneley of the Ist Regiment of Dra- 
goon Guards, which he held to the day 
of his much-lamented death. 


Sir Vicary Grips. 

Feb. 8. The late Sir Vicary Gibbs 
(whose death is noticed in p. 190) was 
educated at Eton School, and in 1772 
was elected to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as a scholar on Lord Craven’s 
foundation, where he distinguished bim- 
self by his attainments in classical litera- 
ture; and where he took the degree of 
B. A. 1772, and proceeded M.A. 1775. 
He possessed strong powers, and had 
attained profound legal knowledge, by 
great industry and long practice. He 
rose gradually by his own merits and 
diligence. In the earlier part of his 
life he was what is styled a popular 
Counsel; being employed for the Pri- 
soners in the State Trials in 1794, as 
second to the present Lord Erskine ; 
but seeing the evil which arose from the 
uncurbed licentiousness of demagogues 
who abuse the name of Freedom, he be- 
came a firm. prop-of established rule, 
and a resolute supporter of regal autho- 
rity.. He was appointed King’s Counsel 
in the same year; and in 1795 was made 
Solicitor General to the Prince of Wales, 
and was also elected Recorder of Bristul. 
He was appointed Solicitor General in 
1895, which office he resigned on the 
change of administration in 1806. At 
the General Election in 1807, he was 
chosen one of the Representatives in 
Parliament for the University of Cam- 
bridge; and on Mr, Perceval’s adminis- 
tration coming into power, was made At- 
torney General, which laborious situation 
he held till 1812, when he was appoint- 
ed one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. In 1813 he was made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and soon 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, on the resignation of 
Sir James Mansfield, which important 
office he was obliged to resign in 1618, 
on account of ill bealth. 


Bensamin West, Eso. 
March 10. Aged 82, Benjamin West, 
. President af the Royal Academy. 
he venerable and highly-respected 
Artist, who .is the subject of this Me- 
moi, was. born at Springfield in Ches- 


Sir Vicary Gibbs.—-Benjamin West, Zsg. 


_. was lineally descended from 
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ter county, Pennsylvania, Oct. 10, 1738. 
His aneestors, who were emi- 
grated from England with the celebrated 
legislator of Pennsylvania; and Mr.Jobn 
West, the father of the Artist, who was 
of the same persuasion, went over to 
America, where the other branches of 
his family had settled. He married a 
relation in that country, by whom he 
had ten children, the youngest of whom 
was Benjamin. By his father’s side he 
Lord Dela- 
ware, who distinguished himself in the 
wars of Edward II], and at the battle of 
Cressy under the Black Prince. Col. 
James West, the friend and companion 
in arms of the celebrated Hampden, was 
the first of the family who embraced the 
tenets of the Quakers. The maternal 
grandfather of the Artist, Thomas Pear- 
son, was the well-known confidential 
friend of Wm. Penn. 

The object which first called forth and 
discovered the genius of West, was that 
of a sleeping infant, whom he was one 
day placed to watch in the absence of its 
mother, he being then about seven years 
old. The child happened to smile in its 
sleep, when he was, so forcibly struck 
with its beauty, that he seized pens, ink, 
and paper, which happened to lie by 
bim, and endeavoured to delineate a 
portrait, though at this period he had 
never seen an engraving or a picture. 
The year after he was sent to school in 
the neighbourhood. During bis hours 
of leisure he was permitted to draw with 
pen and ink, for it did not occur to any 
of the fami'y to provide him with better 
materiats. In the course of the summer 
a party of Indians came to pay their 
annual visit to Springfield, who being 
amused with the sketches of birds and 
flowers which Benjamin showed them, 
taught him to prepare the red and yel- 
low colours with which they painted 
their ornaments. To these his mother 
added blue, by giving him a piece of in- 
digo; and thus, in a manner which 
might almost be wistaken for a poetical 
fiction rather than a fact, was he put in 
possession of the three primary colours. 
His drawings at length attracted the 
attention of his neighbours, who hap- 
pening to regret that the Artist had no 
pencils, he inquired what kind of things 
those were, and they were described to 
him as camels” hair fastened in a quill. 
As, then, he could not procure camels’ 
bair, he supplied the deficiency by eut- 
ting with his mother’s scissars some fur 
from the end of the cat’s tail. From the 
frequent repetition of this depredation, 
his father observed the altered appear- 
ance of his favourite, and lamented it 
as the effect of disease; but when the 

young 
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young Artist, with due contrition, in- 
formed him of the true cause, the old 
gentleman was much pleased with his 
ingenuousness. In the following year 
Mr. Pennington, merchant of Philadel- 
phia, paid a visit to the West family, 
and being struck with the genius of the 
hoy, upon his return home to the city, 
sent him a box of paints and pencils, 
with several pieces of canvass, and six 
engravings by Grevling. Nothing could 
exceed the rapture of West upon the 
receipt of this present; he rose at the 
dawn of the next day, carried ‘the box 
into the garret, prepared a pallet, and 
began to imitate the figures in the en- 
gravings.- Enchanted with his art, he 
forgot to go to school, and joined the 
family at dinner, without mentioning 
how he had been occupied. In the af- 
ternoon he again retired to his study in 
the garret ; and for several successive 
days thus devoted himself to painting. 
The schoolmaster, however, sent tu 
know the reason of his absence. Mrs. 
West recollecting that she had seen 
Benjamin going up stairs every morn- 
ing, and suspecting that it was the box 
which occasioned this neglect of the 
achool, affected not to notice the mes- 
sage, but went immediately to the gar- 
ret, and found him employed on the 
picture. Her anger was changed to 
a different feeling by the sight of his 
performance ; she kissed bim with trans- 
ports of affection, and assured him that 
she would intercede to prevent him be- 
ing punished. It was ever the highest 
pleasure of Mr. West emphatically to 
declare, that it was this kiss that made 
him a painter. His mother would not 
allow him to complete the picture, lest 
be should spoil the half be had already 
done.—Sixty-seven years after, it was 
sent over to him by his brother, and the 
President showed it to every stranger 
admitted to his painting-room, de- 
claring, that with all his subsequent 
knowledge and experience, he could not 
vary the situation of one single colour 
for the better. A short time after young 
West went to Philadelphia with his 
friend Mr. Pennington, and while paint- 
ing a view of the river with the vessels, 
was introduced to one Williams, a 
painter, who lent him the works of 
Fresnoy and Richardson, which, by in- 
spiring him with enthusiasm for his art, 
much contributed to his advancement. 
Upon his return to Springtield, he 
amused himself by painting upon the 
detached pieces of broken furniture in 
the shop of a cabinet-maker, not far 
irom his father’s. These sketches have 
been since sought for by the Ameri- 
cans, and purchased at enormous prices, 


Benjamin West, Esq. Pres. R. A. 


Twelve months after his visit to Phila- 
delphia, young West went to Chester 
eounty, and in the course of painting a 
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number of portraits became acquainted 
with one William Henry, an extraordi- 
nary mechanic, who had acquired a for- 
tune by his abilities. This was the per- 
son that first set him upon painting 
History ; and the subject of the first 
historical picture was the Death of So- 
erates, which Mr. Henry took great 
pains to explain to bim from Plutarch. 
By Mr. Henry's interest, the young artist 
was sent to Philadelphia, to receive clas- 
sical instruction from Provost Smith, 
until sixteen years old. When he had 
attained that age, a general eonsulta- 
tion of the Quakers took place, as to his 
future destiny, when, after much de- 
bate, it was agreed that he should follow 
the profession of a painter. 

in 1760 he left Philadelphia for Leg- 
born, where he procured letters of re- 
commendation to many persons of the 
highest distinction at Rome, by virtue 
of which he formed an intimaey with 
Mengs, Batteni, and other artists, of the 
first character in that city. 

After spending some time in the an- 
tient capital of the world, he returned 
to Leghorn, and proceeded from thence 
to Florence, where he pursued bis stu- 
dies in the galleries of that place with 
such nnwearied ardour as considerably 
injured his health. Having completed 
bis tour of Italy, be came to London 
through France, and after visiting seve- 
ral places in England, was about to re- 
turn to America, when by the advice of 
Reynolds and Wilson, the two greatest 
painters of their day, he was induced to 
alter his resolution and to remain in 
this country. He had before his depar- 
ture from Philadelphia; formed an at- 
tachment to a Miss Shewell, who being 
apprised of his resolution to settle in 
England, came over with the father of 
her lover, and the young couple were 
married in London in 1764, 

The year following, Mr. West was 
chosen a member and one of the direct- 
ors of the Suciety of Artists, which three 
years afterwards became incorporated 
with the Royal Academy, in the formal 
tion of which Mr. West had a principal 
concern. It was about this time that 


‘he bad the bonour of being particularly 


noticed by his late Majesty, to whom he 
was iutroduced by Dr. Drummond, 
Archbishop of York. On this occasion 
the King gave him a commissivn to 
paint for him the picture of Regulus, 
which was the first piece exhibited 
Mr. West on the opening of the Royal 
Academy in 1769. From that period 
his exertions have been unparalleled in 
the 
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the extent and.variety of his produc- 
tions; as there bas not been one exhibi- 
tion without some distinguishing speci- 
men of his genius. 

During the short interval of peace 
after the treaty of Amiens, Mr. West 
visited Paris for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the works of art, and when his de- 
sign was made known to his late Majesty, 
directions were given to accommodate 
him with letters of recommendation to 
our minister there, and the high autho- 
rities of that country. At Paris he re- 
ceived many flattering marks of distine- 
tion, and all places containing works of 
art were ordered to be opened to him 
for his observation. Nor have the ho- 
nours which he has received in England 
been sparing; for in 1772 he was ap- 
pointed historical painter to his late 
Majesty ; and in 1790 surveyor of the 
Royal pictures. 

In 1791 he was elected President of 
the Royal Academy, and the same year 
he was chosen a Member of the Society 
of Dillettanti. 

In 1792 he was chosen a Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1801 
a Governor of the Foundling Hospital. 

In 1804 he became a Member of the 
Royal Institution. Abroad he was 
chosen a Member of the “Academy of 
Florence ; a Member of the National 
Institute at Paris, and also of the Philo- 
suphical Society of Philadelphia. He 
was also a Member of the Society esta- 
blished at Boston for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Sciences; and of the 
Academy of Arts at New York. 

At the close of a long and active life, 
devoted uniformly to the higher branch 
of art, which he has cultivated in a man- 
ner that will be equally glorious to bim- 
self and bis Royal patron, Mr. West pro- 
duced the largest picture ever exhibited, 
and one which displays the most vigor- 
ous powers of conception and execution. 
This is the great Painting of our Saviour 
presented to the view of the people by 
Pilate; and which followed the truly 
admirable one of Christ healing the 
sick, In 1816 this incomparable artist 
and truly amiable man had the misfor- 
tone of losing his wife, to whom he had 
been married above fifty years. 

Mr. West has written two excellent 
Letters on the advantages of Sculpture 
in Painting, which are inseried in Lord 
Elgin’s Memorandum of his Pursuits in 
Greece ; and besidés these, he was the 
author of “ A Discourse delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy at the 
Distribution of Prizes ;"* and “ A Speech 
at the Anniversary Meeting,” 1793, 4to. 

Mr. West has left two sons, on whom 
his property will devolve. This princi- 
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pally consists of numerous works from 
his own peneil, and some choice speci- 
mens of tlie old masters, particularly of 
Titian; the whole valued at upwards of 
100,002, 





Rev. Dr. THomas Hawes. 

Feb. 11. At his house in Beaufort- 
buildings, Bath, aged 86, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Haweis, LL.D.M.D. Rector of 
Aldwinckle All Saints, Northampton- 
shire, Chaplain and principal trustee to 
Selina Countess of Hantingdon (whose 
Funeral Sermon be preached), founder 
of the London Missionary Society, and 
Father of the Missions to the South Sea 
Islands. 

He was a native of Truro in Cornwall, 
educated at the grammar-school of that 
town, and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; where he took the degree of 
LL.B. in 1772. Not long after he took 
orders, he distinguished himself as a 
popular preacher, and was es as- 
sistant chaplain to the Rev, Mr. Madan, 
at the Lock Hospital, London. In 
February 1764, he was presented for 
@ limited time (the living being then 
within a few days of a lapse, and the 
value of the advowson being 11002.) to 
the Rectory of Aldwinckle; but the 
presentation was attended with some 
noise, and occasioned “ A faithful Nar- 
rative of Faets relative to the Presenta- 
tion of Mr. Haweis to the Rectory of 
Aldwinckle ;” ** An Answer to a Pam- 
phiet, entitled, A faithful Narrative of 
Facts, &c.. by Martin Madan ;” and “ Re- 
marks on the Answer of the Rev. Mr, 
Madan, to the faithful Narrative of 
Facts,’’ &e.; all which are impartially epi- 
tomized in our vol, XXXVII. 507—510. 
His other publications were, a Volume 
of Sermons on Evangelical Principles 
and Practice, 1763; the Evangelical Ex- 
positor, in two vols. folio; the Commu- 
nicant’s Spiritual Companion ; Improve- 
ment of the Church Catechism, 1776; 
Scriptural Refutation of the Argument 
for Polygamy, 1781; Hints respecting 
the Poor, 1748; Essays on the Evidence, 
Doctrines, aud Influence of Christianity, 
1791; Translation of the New Test. 
from the Greek, 1795; a Word in Sea- 
son, designed to encourage the Mission- 
ary Society to perseverance, 1795; a Plea 
for Peace and Union among the Mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, 1795; Mis- 
siouary Instructions, 1795, Memoir re- 
specting an African Mission, 1795; a 
Sermon, with an Introductory Address 
to the People of Israel, 1797; Life of 
the Rev. Mr. Romaine, 1797; History 
of the Church of Christ, from the death 
of our Saviour, 1800; Reply to the Ani- 
madversions of the Dean of Carlisle (Dr. 

Milner), 
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Milner), in the History of the Church of 
Christ, 1801; View of the present Stdte 
of Evangelical Religion throughout the 
World, 1812. 

The remains of Dr. Haweis were in- 
terred in the Abbey Church at Bath. 





Rev. Rocers Rupine, B.D. 

Feb. 16. At Maldon, Surrey, in his 
69th year, the Rev. Rogers Ruding, B.D. 
vicar of that parish. This respectable 
gentleman was the second sun of Rogers 
Ruding, esq. of Westcotes in the county 
of Leicester, by Anne, daughter of James 
Skrymsher, esq. He was born at Lei- 
cester, Aug. 9, 17513; was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford, of which he 
was some time Fellow ; and proceeded 
B.A. 1771; M.A. 1775; B.D. 1782. 

He married Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of bis uncle John Ruding, esq. by whom 
he had three sons, all deceased, and two 
daughters, who, with their mother, sur- 
vive to lament the loss of a kind hus- 
band and affectionate father. 

In 1793 he was presented by his Col- 
lege to the vicarage of Maldon; and was 
afterwards elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London: he was 
also an Honorary Member of the Phi- 
losophical Society at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

In 1798 he published “ A Proposal 
for restoring: the antient Constitution 
of the Mint, -so far as relates to the 
Expence of Coinage ; together with the 
Outline of a Plan for the Improvement 
of the’ Money, and for increasing the 
Difficalty of Counterfeiting ;’" 8vo. In 
1812 he circulated Proposals for pub- 
lishing by- subscription his “ Annals of 
Coinage,” which valuable work appear- 
ed in 4 volumes 4to. in 1817, under the 
following title: “ Annals of the Coinage 
of Britain and its Dependencies, from 
the earliest Period of authentic History 
to the End of the 50th year of King 
George lil.” For the illustration and 
embellishment of these Volumes, tfie 
Society of Antiquaries permitted the 
Plates of Mr. Folkes’s work on Coins to 
be used. 

Mr. Ruding was deeply skilled in this 
his favourite pursuit. It was his opi- 
nion, ** that the Coinage of this King- 
dom has long been extremely defective. 
The barbarity of the workmanship is 
evident from the slightest inspection : 
and the constant disappearance of the 
money, in a short time after it has been 
issued from the Mint, irrefragably 
proves that the principles on which it 
is constructed, are not less imperfect 
than the execution.” —* To trace the 
progress of the Errors in our Coinage, 
from the earliest times down to the pre- 


sent, and to offer to the consideration 
of the publick a theory less liable to ob- 
jection than. that. which has. hitherto 
been acted upon,’’ were. the main ob- 
jects he proposed in the above elabo-~ 
rate work, which will carry down his 
name to posterity with great credit. 

On account of the limited number 
printed in quarto, the impression was 
wholly taken off by his Subscribers ;. 
which induced some spirited Publishers 
to engage Mr. Ruding in an octavo: edi- 
tion, with several new Plates, and addi- 
tions to the present time, which will, 
no doubt, prove a standard work on the 
Coinage of this Country. Mr. Ruding 
very properly enabled his original Sub- 
scribers to procure the additional plates 
and supplemental matter, by publishing 
them separately. 

Mr. Ruding contributed to the Arche- 
ologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 
**Some Account of the Trial of the Pix,” 
vol. XVII. p. 164; and a** Memoir on the 
Office of Cuneator,” vol, XVIII. p. 207. 
—He was also a valuable contributor to, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine; particularly 
on the subject of Coins; the latest -of 
which appeared in our last number, 





Rev. MatrHew Haynes, 

Feb, 15. . Fhe truly reverend Matthew 
Haynes (see p, 190) of Vincent-street, 
Westminster, was venerable in piety and 
years. His dissolution, morally speaking, 
was accelerated by the injudicious cutting 
of a corn, which was followed by an in- 
flammatio pedis; and although most skil- 
fully cured, yet the repeated necessary 
incisions and exhaustions by applica- 
tions of cataplasms and medicines to 
prevent gangrene, and consequent de- 
bility from being confined to bis room 
above four months, brought on a return 
of diarrbza, with which he had periedi- 
cally been afflicted for some time past, 
baffling every effort to arrest its fatal 
progress, he gradually wasted away,— 
* his skin cleaving to his bones.” After 
bearing his infirmities with the most. 
Christian patience and resignation, he, 
expired in the arms of his son without 
a sign, astruggle, or a groan. In the 
early part of his life he professed an in- 
clination for the stage, and was most 
flatteringly received by the great Gar- 
rick ; but an accident from some mortar 
falling in his eye whilst viewing an an- 
tient edifice under repair, caused a most 
dreadful inflammation, which, through 
improper treatment from a then-cele- 
brated oculist, who had separated the 
eye-lid to get at the cause of the ma- 
lady, it became an insuperable impe- 
diment to his appearance in_publie, 
which occasioned the Roscius of the age: 

to 
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to say, “ we must get rid of that eye, 
Mr. Johnson” (the name under which 
Mr. Haynes had introduced himself), 
‘or the cart will break down,” alluding 
to the Thespian vehicle. This (at that 
time) painful frustration of his wishes, 
he frequently would say, he ‘considered 
as a most singular interposition of Provi- 
dence, which kept him from pursuits 
too frequently the bane of all morality, 
virtue, and religion. 

He was of an antient British family, 
being descended from Gwyr y Glyn of 
Glamorgan, whose different branches 
settled in Shropshire, Devonshire, and 
Gloucester. His great uncles, John and 
William, went in 1700 to South Caro- 
lina. From John descended the cele- 
brated Colonel Isaac Haynes, whose un- 
fortunate destiny gave occasion to a vio- 
lent discussion in the House of Peers, 
and produced a challenge from Lord 
Rawdon, now Marquis of Hastings, to 
the Duke of Richmoud, of fortification 
memory. 

He married early, and lived in the 
most perfect connubial felicity fifty-six 
years with a most amiable and truly 
‘pious woman, the partner of his cares ; 
yet he never had but one child, a son, 
now living, but was blest with seeing 
his children’s children to the third ge- 
neration live in unity and the bonds of 
‘peace, A life spent in the practice of 
every moral and religious duty, unde- 
viatingly virtuous, made him, as he ex- 
pressed himself, ‘‘ perfectly at ease as to 
the state of his soul.” He retained his 
faculties to the last, never wore spec- 
tacles, and read in a small printed book 
the cay previous to his dissolution; on 
the morning of which, desiring his son 
to go for the Rev, Mr. Saunders of St. 
Andrew’s, Blackfriars, and, as if having 
a prescience of the hour of his depar- 
ture, asked him, ** how long he thought 
he would be gone?”” upon being told 
about two hours, ‘‘ let me know,” said 
he, *‘ the utmost, because I shall want 
you about twelve o’clock ;” his words 
were, “ Take me to thyself, dear Lord, 
for 1 am ready!’’ For about an hour 
he seemed in a trance,—the world faded 
from his sight, and about one o’cluck he 
resigned his spirit into the hands of Him 
who gave it, at the advanced age of 
eighty-six years, seven months, aud 
twenty-two days. 


Rev. ANTHONY FRESTON. 


The Rev. Anthony Freston was son of 
Robert Brettingham, Esq. of Norwich, 
and nephew of Matthew Brettingham 
the Architect of Houghton, Whilst yet 
a child he took the name of Freston in 
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pursuance of the will of his maternal 
uncle William Freston, Esq. of Mendham 
in Norfolk, who died in 176]. The 
Frestons were descended from an antient 
Yorkshire family, one of whom, John 
Freston, Esq. of Alltofts, founded in his 
life-time a fellowship and two scholar- 
ships in University College, Oxford, and 
by his will bearing date, 1594, directed 
the same foundation to be established at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. Richard 
Freston of the Norfolk branch, was 
Treasurer to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, in 1534, and was afterwards 
knighted; he married Ann Coke of the 
Holkbam family. His descendants re- 
sided either at Mendham Hall or Wic- 
kendon Hall, till the family became ex- 
tinct in the male line by the death of 
William Freston above mentioned. 

Mr. Anthony Freston, the subject of 
this article, was entered a Commoner 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, in 
December 1775, and there he took a 
Bachelor's degree in 1780. Having in 
the mean time married a Cambridge 
lady, the widow of Thomas Hyde, Esq. 
he removed in 1783 to Clare Hall in 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M A. the same year. In 1792 he was 
instituted to the perpetual cure of Need- 
bam in Norfolk, in his own patronage ; 
and i 1801 was presented by Thos. 
Westfaling, Esq. a college friend, to 
the rectory of Edgworth in Gloucester- 
shire. Dr. Huntingford, then Bishop of 
Gloucester, appointed him Rural Dean 
of the Deanery of Stonehouse in that 
diacese. 

By his wife, who survives him, Mr. 
Freston had eleven children, of whom 
two sons and seven daughters are living. 
Thomas, the eldest surviving son, enter- 
ed into holy orders at Gloucester a few 
weeks after his father’s death. Louisa, 
the fifth daughter, was married in April 
1819, to Robert Smirke, jun. Esq. R.A. 
William Coke Freston, Esq. the eldest 
son, a young man of excellent disposi- 
tion and govud promise, who was edu- 
cated for the law, and was a member of 
the Inner Temple, died at Gloucester in 
the month of July 1816. He was buried 
at Hempsted, near that city, where is a 
tablet to his memory, with the following 
epitaph from the pen of his father : 

** When dire Disease in Life's first open- 
ing bloom 
Consigns its victim ‘to the silent tomb, 
When early culture decks respected 
youth [truth, 
With polish’d manners and unblemish’d 
When thase are fled must all our pros- 
pects fade? [ful aid ; 
No,—pure Religion lends her power- 
Pours 
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Pours on the wounded mind her opiate 


balm, calm, 
And bids the bursting heart be firm, be 
Teaches the pious Christian how to die, 
And points the path to bliss and immor- 
tality.” 

Mr. Freston died in his 63d year, on 
the 25th of December, 1819, after a long 
and painful illness, which he supported 
with the greatest resignation. He was 
a kind father, a warm-hearted friend, a 
pious Christian, and a zealous advocate 
for the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

His publications were, ‘* Provisions 
for the more equal mairtenance of the 
Clergy,” 1784, 12mo (anonymous) ; a 
volume of Poems, 1787, 8vo; a Dis- 
course of Laws, 1799; an Address to 
the People of England, 1796, 8vo. (ano- 
nymous) ; a Collection of Evidences for 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
1807, 8vo; Sermons on the most im- 
portant Doctrines of Christianity, &c, 
&c. 1809, 8vo. 


Tuomas JENKINSON Woopwarp, Eso. 
T. J. Woodward, Esq. (whose death is 
noticed in p. 189), was a native of Hunt- 
ingdon, where his family had been lohg 
established. In early life he had the 


misfortune to lose both his parents, and 
inheriting a handsome patrimony, was 


sent to Eton School, in which distin- 
guished seminary, under the superin- 
tendance of the late Dr. Bernard, he 
made good proficiency in classical learn- 
ing, and laid a solid foundation of those 
acquirements in general Literature, 
which proved the ornament and delight 
of his maturer years. On leaving Eton, 
Mr. Woodward was admitted a student 
of Clare-hall in the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded in 1769 to his 
degree of bachelor of civil law; and short- 
ly afterwards married the daughter and 
heiress of the late Thos. Manning, eéq. 
of Bungay in Suffulk, cf whom honour- 
able mention is made in our Magazine 
for 1787, p. 181. By this union he se- 
cured to himself a source of domestic 
happiness, which has flowed on uninter- 
rupted for the enviable term of fifty 

ears. Mr. Woodward is survived by 
Ris widow, but leaves no family. During 
his residence at Bungay and in its envi- 
rons, he was appointed a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the county of 
Suffolk ; and on his subsequent residence 
at Walcot House, an estate situate at 
Diss in Norfolk, he was also appointed 
to the same offices for the latter county. 
In the discharge of these important du- 
ties, which he continued to fulfil for 
both counties to the final period of his 
life, he displayed an active and vigorous 


Thomas Jenkinson Woodward, £sg. 
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mind; sound discrimination,.an even 
temper, and a most impartial judgment, 
No man ever died more universally re- 
gretted, both by his private friends, and 
by the whole community around him, 
who mourn their loss of an excellent and 
upright magistrate, of a most discreet 
and confidential adviser, to whom they 
had ready access on all occasions, and of 
a most kind and benevolent friend.— 
When the volunteer system was esta- 
blished, Mr. Woodward had a commis- 
sion given him of Lieutenant-colonel of 
the Diss Volunteers, by whom he was so 
generally beloved and esteemed in this 
new office of their commander, that at 
the end of their labour in the service of 
their country, they presented bim at 
parting with a handsome piece of plate, 
as a testimony of their united approba- 
tion and regard. With talents which 
would have done bim hunour and credit 
in any direction, the department of 
science to which his taste and inclina- 
tions more peculiarly inclined him, was 
the study of English Botany. To this 
favourite pursuit he devoted for many 
years a considerable portion of his lei- 
sure hours; and by his valuable re- 
searches and discoveries in that elegant 
ranch of natural philosophy bas justly 
merited and obtained a very bigh rank 
on the list of modern botanists. Exclu- 
sive of several learned and ingenious 
papers in the Linnean Transactions, of 
which Society he was one of the original 
members, Mr. Woodward has not fa- 
voured the world with any distinct bo- 
tanical work; but the extensive assist- 
ance he confessedly gave Dr. Withering 
in the second edition of his ** Botanical 
Researches,” the frequent references 
made to his name in most of the later 
publications on this subject, and the 
continued correspondence kept up with 
him by Botanists, both at home and 
abroad, on abstruse questions relating 
to plants, in themselves bespeak hir at- 
tainments, and prove the estimation in 
which he was held by men of letters, 
In the social circle of his friends, he was 
uniformly a cheerful, animated, and in- 
structive companion, and rendered him- 
self a welcome guest at every party, by 
much store of various knowledge, much 
anecdote, and the pleasantry and ur- 
banity of a perfect gentleman. Sur- 
passed by none in devotion to his Prince, 
and in sincere attachment to the Con- 
stitution of bis country, both in Church 
and State, he studiously avoided all un- 
necessary discussion of questionable 
points, and every topic which might in- 
dicate or foment a spirit of party: thus 
evidently showing that he was actuated 
by no other zeal than the love of man- 
kind, 
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kind, and influenced by no other ambi- 
tion than the honest desire of rt- 
ing that happy and established form of 
Government under which he lived. By 
thesé amiable and peaceful qualities, 
and by his ogg ag moral worth, if 
not as a patriot, he shone at least as a 
mian and a Christian, and shed a lustre 
on the faith he professed; by these he 
won the affections and tender esteem of 
his friends whilst be lived, and will long 
survive in their recollection, and in their 
fond and unavailing regret “‘ tam cari 


capitis. 


DEATHS. 
At Farrackabad, East Indies, 
July 25.°™ William Renoell, esq. Col- 
lector of Goverament Customs at that 
station, and youngest son of Major Ren- 
nell, 

July 29, At Jooria. in the East Indies, 
aged 26, Mr. James Roy, Assistant Sur- 
geon in the Company’s Service, and third 
sun of Robert Roy, esq. of Fulham. 

dug. 8. At Calcutta, in his 29th year, 
Capt. G. Hanbury, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, fourth son of the late 
Join Hanbury, esq. of Tottenham, Mid- 
dlesex. — After passing through the war 
against the Napaulese, so destructive to 
British Officers, he was appointed aid-de- 
camp to Gen. Brown; and recently, by the 
Marquis of Hastings, to his late rauk, aod 
to the Staff in the Stud Department, in 
consideration of bis activity and zeal ia 
the service, and successful attention to the 
management and breed of horses. It is 
due tothe memory of this soldier of fur- 
tine to state, that he possessed a laudable 
ambition to excel in whatever he under- 
took ; by which principle be became no 
less conspicuous in the va ious sports of 
the field than in the imperious and aweful 
duties of the field of battle; from which 
there are on record several instances of 
the public notice of his General Officer, 

Mug. 24. At Madras, George Auderson, 
esq. surgeon in the East India Cumpany’s 
service, 

Sept. 6. In the East lodies, aged 4i, 
Lieut.-col. John Cook Stokue, of the 9ib 
reginieot of Madras Native Infantry, 
youngest sov of the late William S:okve, 
esq. of West Acomb, Northumberlaud, 

Sept. 18. Near Aldelabad (io the East 
Indies), om the route from Ngpoor to 
Hyderabad, Major P. G. Blair, of ihe Ar- 
tillery, son of the late Dr. Blais, Preben- 
daty of Westminster. 

Oct. 9. At Hermita, in the island of 
Cuba, John Ernest Brune, esq. of Las 
Hermanos, Madruga, in Cuba, youngest 
son wf Frederick William Brune, esq. of: 
Blankenburg, iv the duchy of Biunswick? + 

Gawr, Mac. February, 1820, ee 
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Dec. @. At Rio Janeiro, in his 19th 
year, Bird S. T. Munkhouse, third aad 
last surviving :on of R. Munkhouse, D.D. 
late Vicar of Wakefield, 

Jan, 14. On the Adelphi Estate, in the 
island of St. Vincent, Robert Porter, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Trelowarren, Cornwall, 
aged 52, Sir Vyall Vyvyan, Bart. 

Feb. 1. At the Villa Pen, near Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, F. Graham, esq. for- 
merly a Representative iu the Assembly for 
the parish of St. Thomas in the Vale, in 
that island. 

Feb, 4. lo ber 35th year, Sarah, wife of 
Mr. Christopher Morgan, of Leadenhall- 
street, Loudon, and daughter of Thomas 
White, of Sibton, Suffolk. As an affec- 
tiouate wife, and an indulgent parent, her 
loss is must sincerely lamented. 

Feb. 4, After a lingering illness, in her 
6lst year, most deservedly regretted, 
Hannah, wife of Dykes Alexander, banker, 
of Ipswich, Her remains were interred in 
the Friends’ burial-ground, in that town, 
on the 11th, attended by a numerous as- 
semblage of people. Several Friends deli- 
vered their sentimeots on the melancholy 
Occasion with much effect, and the whole 
was conducted with becoming seriousness, 
reverence, and decorum, 

Feb. 2. At Dublin, suddenly, Peter 
Digges La Touche, esq. 

At Camberwell, in her 79th year, Sarab, 
sister to the late Dr. Moseley, Physician 
to Chelsea Hospita!, &c. (LXXXIUX. ii.574.) 

At Manley, near Tiverton, Devonshire, 
aged 68, the widow of the late Henry 
Manley, esq. surviving her busband bat 
two mooths ; and ou the day previous, at 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, James and 
Thomas, sons of Thomas Mauley, e:q. 
of Whitehaven, and grandsons of the 
above, : 

At Blitbfield, Staffordshire, in her 57th 
yeac, Louisa Lady Bagot, relict of the 
jate, and mother of the present, Lord Ba- 
got. She was the oaly surviving daughter 
of John Viscount St. Johu, of Lydiard 
Tiegoze, eldest brother of Henry St. Jon, 
ticst Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Fed. 5. At Savanuah, George Forrest, 
esq. of Oakland, eldest son of John For- 
rest, esq. of Annan, Dumfries. 

Feb. 5. Rowlaud, eldest sen of the late 
Rowland Richaidson, esq. of Streatham, 
aid uephew of Christopher Richardson, 
esq. of Limehouse. 

At Kenton, vear Harrow, in her 83d 
year, Mrs. Griffith. 

At Clapham, suddenly, Thomas Miller, 
esq, late of Graveley, Herts. 
‘At*Geddard Hall, near Sheffield, the 
wilow of the late Thomas Sterling, esq. of 
She ffietd. 

¥eb..6. Anne, wife af John Flaxman, 
wig: of Buckingham street, Pitzroy-square 


A 


. 
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R. A. and Lectarer on Sculpture to the 
Royal Academy. Mrs. Flaxman was an 
excellent Greek scholar, and her taste in 
the Fine Arts was of a superior descrip- 
tion, To her knowledge of composition 
the Professor was often indebted for much 
of the admired classical beauties of his 
groupes. 

Eleanor, youngest daughter of Henry 
Dealtry, Ksq. of Bedford-row. 

Feb 7. At White Hill, near Carmarthen, 
aged 88, Mary Thomas, leaving behind 
her an hasbaud (to whom she had beea 
mertied 64 years), five children, twenty 
grandchildren, and eighteen great grand - 
child:en —She was carried to her grave by 
tour of ber grandchildren. 

At Beut'vy, Hants, Prances Clementina 
Teresa, daughter of the late Thomas Bar- 
ton, «sq. Bencher of the Hon. Society of 
the Inner Temple. 

In Abercromby p!ace, Edinburgh, Alex- 
ander Serzneguur, the eldest son of Heury 
S. Wedderburn, esq. of Wedderburn, 

lu Somerset-street, Portman square, in 
ber 64h year, the wife of John Lillingstun 
Pownall, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Fair View, near Dublin, 
aged 82, the relict of the late Robert 
Birch, esq. of Turvey House, Duab'in. 

Feb. 9. At Louth, aged 95, Mr. Edward 
Blyth, many years an eminent grazier 
and dealer in stock, and an extensive 
wool-merchant, of which article he has 
been known to purchase upwards of 
100,000 tods annually. Several of the 
wincipal improvements in the town of 
Louth are the fruits of his specalations. 
He retained his mental faculties, in a great 
measure unimpaired, till within about a 
month of his dissolution, 

At Walworth, in his 62d year, David 
Langton, esq. * 

Sarah, relict of the late Paul Phipps, 
esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Coates Hall, Yorkshire, the widow of 
the late Co!, Flint. 

Fed. 11, Io Burton-crescent, in his 31st 
year, Dorothy, wife of H. A. Hardman, 
esq. of Grenada, and daughter of Thomas 
Clarke, esq. of Monterose, Antigua. 

Av the Rectory House, Hambiedon, Au- 
gusta Laura, daughter of the Rev. H. C. 
Ridley, 

In Wynrdham.place, Montagu-square, 
aged ‘4, Sarah, relict of J. Burgoyne, 
ésq. late of Feltham, Middles~x. 

Feb. 12, At Clifton, Gloucestershire, 
Eligabeth Givbes, aife of the Hon. Jobn 
Foster Alleyne, President of his Majesty’s 
Council of the Isiand of Barbadoes. 

iu Buston-square, ‘in his 56th year, H. 
Abnott, Esq. 

At Muihuabro, Waterford, Humphrey 
Jones, esq. 

Aged 77, Samuel Clazkso=, of Gilliflower 
Hui, Nottinghamshire. He was found 
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dead in his bed by the side of bis wife ; and 
next morning, about sevea o’clock, aged 
80, Anae his wife !—They were together in 
life, and in death not divided. 

Feb. 13. The Rev. John Sibree, of 
Frome, Somersetshire, thirty years a pas- 
tor of a dissenting congregation. 

In his 63d year, William Robinson, esq. 
of Apollo buildings, Walworth. 

In her 83d year, the widow of the late 
William Wilson, of the Minories. 

In Lower Grosvenor-square, Frederick 
William, son of R. Eden Duncombe 
Shafto, esq. 

At Totteridge, in his 96th year; Gen. 
the Hon, Sic Alexander Maitland, Bart, 
Colone! of the 49th foot.—Sir Alexander 
was one of the oldest officers in the army ; 
and, we believe, the last surviving servant 
in the household of Frederick Priace of 
Wales, father of his late Majesty. 

At Dublin, aged 68, Leonard Macnaliy, 
esq. of the Irish Bar. He practised ori- 
ginally at the Engtish Bar, but was induced 
by the late celebrated Mr. Curran to 
transfer his talents to his native couutry,. 
He was a lawyer of acute mind, and well 
versed in what is called Crown Law, He 
was also the author of several dramatic 
pieces, including the opera of ** Robin 
Hood.” 

Feb. 16. In Carzon-street, May Fair, 
the Right Hon. Lady Mary Henrietta 
Erskine, sister to the Ear! of Rosslyn. 

At Wormiey, Herts, aged 77, Thomas 
Cotterell, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 65, Mary, wife of 
Joho Quantock, esq. 

At Brighton, Major-general Jobn Lind- 
sey. 

On Putuey Heath, the relict of the late 
Dr. Wood, of Buotingfuord, Herts. 

Feb. 17. At Hailatron, near Bath, aged 
65, P. Edward Scobeli, esq. M. D. 

Feb 18. At Coughton, Herefordshire, 
in her 90:h year, the relict of the late Tho- 
mas Strong, esq. of Garratt, Surrey. 

At her brother-iu-law’s, ia Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, Jane, fourth daughter of the 
jate Thomas Byers, esq. of Newbottle, 

At Edmburgh, George Kincaid, esq. su- 
gar-retiner. 

Heory Barnes, esq. of Geneaushiew 
House. Hes ford, He was for many years 
av active aod useful magistrate in his peigh- 
bourteod. In hun the poor always found a 
ready end kid protector; they aad his 
facnily wiil ever find his loss irreparable. 

At her father-in-law’s, Sir Wathen Wal- 
ler, bart. aged 28, the Hon. Marianne 
Curzop, ouly daugiier of the Right Hon, 
the Baroness Howe. 

At Prosp: ct Llouse, Woodford, Essex, 
ia her S4th year, Mrs, Janet Enslie. 

In Soho square, Thomas Brand, esq. 

Feb. 19. At ber house.on Baugh Hill, Ea- 
field, in her 70th year, Mrs. Frampton, 

widow 
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widow of the late William Frampton, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

In Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 
aged 51, Sir Thomas Philip Hampson, 
Bart. 

Feb. 20. At Groombridge Place, Kent, 
in bis 66th year, James Harbroe, esq. of 
Hall Place, Kent. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 39, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hudson, of the firm of Gatdener and 
Hadson, wholesale iroumungers, Cow-lane, 
Smithfield. 

Aged 67, Henry Silveriock, esq. of Chi- 
chester. 

In Pulteney-street, Bath, the widow of 
the late W. Sheppard, esq. 

In Hackney-road, Sarah, wife of Mat. 
Start, esq. of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Feb. 21. In Wimpole-street, William 
Shedden, esq. fourth son of Robert Shed- 
den, esq. of Gower-street. 

In Harley-street, the relict of the late 
John Dixon, esq. of Cecil-lodge, Abbott’s 
Langley. 

At Hackney, in ber 30th year, Sarah, 
wife of Leonard Colimana, esq. of Broad- 
street-bu ldings. 

In the Council Chamber in the Hall, 
in-the Market, Nerwich, in his 52d year, 
without a struggle and without a gasp, 
Thos. Beck, esq.—He was elected Sheriff 
of that city in 1802; Alderman of the 
Great Ward of Mancroft in 1808 ; served 
the office of Mayor in 1809; and was 
lately appointed one of the Deputy Lieu- 
tenants for the county of Norfolk. 

At West End, Hampstead, Rachel, third 
daughter of Mr. Chater, wholesale sta- 
tioner, of Cornhill. 

At Hampstead, in his 73d year, the 
Hon. John Dimsdale, Baron of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

At Pioner, in his 63:bh year, M. Tho- 
mas, esq. 

eb. 22. Iu his 29th year, the Rev, T. 
S. Smith, M.A. and Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, the eldest son of Mr. 
Dan. Smith, of Windsor. 

At Gateshead, in Durham, Emma, sis- 
ter of Mr. Justice Richardson. 

At Brighton, Eliza Frances, youngest 
daughter of Henry Francis Wintle, esq. 
of Walworth, Surrey. 

At Melville House, Fifeshire, the Earl 
of Leven and Melville. 

Sasanoah, wife of Richard Pearson, esq. 
of Great Dunmow, Essex. 

At Deptford, in bis 52d year, Mr. N. 
Davis, Surveyor and Engineer. 

At South Abbey Cottage, Bollosolla, 
near Castletown, Isle of Man, in her 61st 
year, the relict of the late Lieut.-col. T. 
Wrixon, of the 50th fout. 

Feb 23. At Malpas, Cheshire, greatly 
respected, aged 66, Thomas Payser, esq. 
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M. Greffulh, a Peer of France.—He had 
the honour of receiving at a ball in his 
house the Doke of Berri on the very 
evening of his assassination. His death 
was in consequence of the shock he ex- 
periefticed on hearing of that dreadful 
evéut.—Madame (Gre ffath, his lady, is in 
a very alarming state of health. 

At Weymouth, Anthony Bell, esq. sur- 
veyor. 

At Putney, the relict of the late Wm. 
Pycroft, esq. of Edmonton. 

At Paris, Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the iste Gen. Robinsen, of Denston hall, 
Se ffolk. 

At Dartmouth, Eliza, daughter of Capt. 
John Hine, of the East India Naval Service. 

At Tileburst Cottage, Be:kshire, in his 
70h year, Col. Sheldrake, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Feb. 24. In Southampton-street, Cam- 
berweil, aged 87, Mrs. Sarah Bray field, 
widow. Her memory aod understanding 
were unimpaired vo the last. She was a 
lineal descendant, on the paternal side, 
from the celebrated Presbyter of the 
Church of England, the Rev: Luke Mil- 
bourn, contemporary of Pope ; and has 
left au only son to deplore the loss of an 
affectionate parent. . 

At Dawlish, Matilda Anne, second daugh- 
ter of the late E. Horlock Mortimer, esq. 
of Bellefield Lodge, Wilts. 

At Colney Hatch, aged 80, Stephen At- 
kinson, esq. 

At his chambers, in Lincoln’s inn, aged 
64, James Read, esq. Barrister-at- Law. 

At Stockwell, in his 86th year, James 
Wood, esq. formerly of Lombard-street, 
banker. 

At Daventry, in his 47th year, Col. Da- 
vid Rattray, late Lieut.-col. of the 63d 
regiment. 

At Windsor Castle, aged 65, the Rev. 
Dr. Cookson, Canon of Windsor, and Rec- 
tor of Binfield, and of Wes: Iisley, Berk- 
shire. 

At Hildersham Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 72, Thos. Fassett, esq. 

At Yaxley, Huntingdonshire, aged 84, 
the widow of the late Wm. Child, esq. 

The wife of George Slack, esq. of Wal- 
cot Terrace, Lambeth. 

At Overden House, Sundrish Keut, in ° 
his 16th year, Henry, secoud son of T, 
P. Meyers, esq. of Court Lodge, Rattle, 
Sussex, and of the Island of Barbadues. 

Feb. 25. Inher 73d year, Mary, wife» 
of Thos. Day, esq. of Watiord, Herts. 

In Albion-place, Blackfriars, in bis Sist 
year, Mr. Woodmeston, 

At Lisbon, aged 36, Martin Harrison, 


esq- 
Feb. 26. Jas. Watt, esq. many years 
jn the service uf the Kast Ladia Gongeny. 
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In his 65th year, John Akenhead, esq. 
of Cannon-street road. 

At an advanced age, Arthur Atherley, 
esq. one of the Chief Magistrates of South- 
ampton, 

Edward George Redshaw, only son of 
the Rev. J. Brasse, of Wood House, Stan- 
stead, Essex. 

Feb. 27. In Lombard-street, Charles 
Ball, esq. formerly of Merrow, uear Guild- 
ford, Surrey, eminent as the inventor and 
manufacturer of superior baukers’ pote 
paper, and late of the firm of Ball and 
Ashby, engravers, &c. 

At Acton Lodge, aged 70, Mrs. Hervey. 

Mary, wife of Mr. Kell, solicitor, of 
Lewes. 

In Lower Brook-street, the Rev. John 
Toke, Vicar of Beaksbourne, and Rector 
of Harbledown, Kent. 

Fei. 28. At Cavan, Ireland, the relict 
of the late Patrick Smith, esq. of Barlie- 
borough. 

In George-street, Portman-square. in her 
49th year, the widow of the late Sir Au- 
gustus Floyer. 

In his 76th year, Gen. Hartcup, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Harriet, second daughter of Mr. James 
Asperne, bookseller, of Cornhill. 

At Paris, George Macquay, esq. of Ste- 
phen’s Gréen, Dublin. 

Feb. 29. At her brother’s hovse, the 
Ravenhurst in Bordesley, near Birming- 
ham, Esther Lowe, in her 79th year. 

fn Lansdown-place, Brunswick square, 
the wife of Thos. Lowten, esq. of the luner 
Temple. 

At Vaynor-park, Montgomeryshire, J. 
Winder, esq. 

In Cork-street, aged 78, the Rev. G. 
Chatfield. 

At Sidmouth, Harriet, youngest davch- 
ter of Sir E. Strackey, bart. of Rack- 
heath, Norfolk. 

Suddenly, in an apoplectic fit, while 
finishing a Portrait of Prince Leopold, Mr. 
Percy, the artist, well known for his ex- 
guisite models in miniature sige. 

Lately. At Pimlico, in his 80th year, 
Ralph Rockby, esq. many years Page and 
Gentleman Porter to his Majesty. 

In Saville-row, Mile-end road, aged 67, 
John Laurie, esq. 

At Kennington, Lieut.-col. Gomersall, 
C.B. of Gomersall, Yorkshire. 

At a very advanced age, in Belerare- 
place, Pimlico, the relict of the late J. B. 
Kennet, esq. of Hoxton, Serjeant at Acms 
to the King (s nm of the late Alderman 
Kennet), and auntto Lady Kk, stiefield, 
of Upper Wimpole-street, 

In Brunswick place, City-road, aged 
67, S. Sanders, esq. one of the Serjeants 
at Arms to his Majesty. 
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In the Commercial-road, aged 35 years, 
after a few days illness, Capt. John Bi- 
shop, Commander of the Juno, in the Cape 
Trade. 

March 1. Near Bideford, North De- 
vonshire ; Robt. Mathews, youngest son 
of Commissioner Woodriff, of the Royal 
Navy. 

At Aiglish, near Killarney, aged 115, 
T. O'Sullivan, the Iri-h Bard. He ex- 
pired while sowing oats in the field of one 
of his great grand children, and at the 
moment he had fivished singing one of his 
own favourite Lyrics. He also followed 
the occupation of a cooper, and made a 
churn from which butter was taken for the 
christening of his 26th great grand child. 

In Gower-street, in her 89th year, the 
widow of the late Mr. Alderman Gill, who 
died in 1798 (see vol. LXVITI. p. 264; 
and his epitaph in vol, LXXXVI. i. p. 
13). 

At Peckham, aged 60, Mr. Wm. Stuart, 
late of the Cudbear Company, Westmin- 
ster. 

At Armagh, Ireland, in his 25th year, 
James Johnston, esq. brother of Dr. Jobn- 
ston. R.N. 

March 2. 
Drusina, esq. 

In bis 85th year, Starling Day, esq. of 
Norwich. 

In Charterhouse-square, Henry Jen- 
kinson Sayer, esq. auditor of the Charter- 
house. 

In Seymour-street, aged 50, Miss Percy. 

March 3. At the Deanery, Battle, Ka- 
therine Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Birch, Dean of Battle. 

At Bath, the Rev. John Potticary, of 
Blackheath. 

At Aspeden, Herts, in bis 74th year, 
Hale Young Wortham, esq. 

In Cadogan-terrace, aged 42, John 
Grant, esq. of Wallebow, in the Island of 
St. Vincent. 

In Great George-street, Westminster, 
in his 67th year, John Hosier, eeq. 

At Putney, Elizabeth, wife of H. Legge, 
esq. 

At Wendlebury, Oxfordshire, 
Walker, esq. 

At Apsley, Bedfordshire, Rlizabeth, 
wife of J. Pat. More, esq. and sister of the 
late Jos, Howell, esq. of Markyate Cell, 
Hertfordshire (see vol. LXXX1X. ii. 377). 

At Cheltenham, the relict of the late 
Sam. Harman, esq. of the island of An- 
tigua, 

March 5. At Rath, Elizabeth, qife of 
John Mand, e-q. of Hillington, Middlesex. 

At the Bishop of St, Asaph’s, in Glou- 
cester-piace, Mrs. Luxmore. 

At Hermitage-place, Isliugton-road, in 
his 67th year, Mr. John Evaes, for many 

years 


¢ 


At Hamburgh, William de 


Jubo 
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years printer, &e. of Long-lane, West 
Smithfield. 

In Piccadilly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rer. W. Hammertou, of Tong, near 
Leeds. 

In Bridge-street, aged 78, the widow of 
the late John Freeman, Esq. 

At Hilbampton, near Worcester, aged 
67, Thomas Selby, Esq. of the Mote, Igh- 
tham, Kent, 

At Paris, Count Shee, a Peer of France. 

March 6. At Tasmore, the wife of James 
Bradshaw, Esq. 

At Swinesthorpe, near Lincoln, Jobn 
Dew Pomfret, Esq. of Tenterden, Kent. 

Mr. George Belsham, linen draper, &c. 
of Rayleigh, Essex. Mr. Belsham, with 
some friends, took a boat, and went to 
Sheerness upon business. They returned 
about ten o’clock the same evening, and 
had cast anchor a short distance from the 
shore, the tide at the same time flowing 
very fast; but the wind had not then in- 
creased to that height which was shortly 
after experienced. The party had nearly 
all got into the smal] boat; in doing which 
Mr. Belsbam, witb a gratefal mind, uttered 
the pious ejaculation, “‘ Thank God, we 
have got back safe!” at the same instant 
the last person entered the boat, in doing 
which he caused it to swamp, when Mr. 
Belsham fell overboard, and notwithstand- 
ing every exertion on the part of his com- 
panions, who themselves recovered the 
hoat, they could not rescue him from a 
walery grave, 

Ia Oxford-row, Bath, the relict of the 
late J.Wasey, Esq. of Prior’s Court House, 
Berks. 

At Islington, Peter Duthoit, Esq. 

At Spratton, Northamptonshire, Fanny 
Helen, only daugiter of Robert Ramsden, 
jan. Esq. 

March 7. At Camberwell, in her 60th 
year, Ann, wife of Capt. Philip Lamb, R.N. 

In Beaumont-street, the son of W. H. 
Roberts, Esq. 

At Brompton, aged 73, Mrs. Farran, 
widow of the late Mr. Robert F. of South 
Lambeth. 

At Whitchorch, Salop, aged 12 years, 
Skipton, eldest son of the late Rev. Ro- 
bert Mayow, of Latham, Lancashire. 
—Whilst skaiting ov the Rectory Pool, the 
ice unfortunately gave way, aud he was 
precipitated into a watery grave ; and his 
younger brother, in attempting 'o save 
him, bad nearly shared the same fate. 

At Grundisburgh, near Woodbridge. 
Suffolk, in his 80th year, Brampton Gur- 
don Dillingham, Esq. 

At Brussells, aged 69 years and seven 
months, his Highness the Duke of Aren- 
‘ourg—He lost his sight by an accident at 
the age of 24 years, and was remarkable 
for the intelligence with which he repaired 
this loss by the aid of his other senses, 
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At Paris, Elizabeth Courtenay, wife of 
G. Blount, Esq. (brother of the late Sir 
Walter B ) As she was proceeding to pay 
a visit to Lady Newbury, the open carri- 
age in which she sat was overset, aml she 
received so much ivjury in her fall, that 
she did not survive the accident more than 
six hours.—She was the daughter of Joha 
Chichester, Esq. of Aslington, Devonshire. 

At Sharrow Head, near Sheffeld, Ma- 
jor Gen, Pat. Mackenzie, Colonel of the 
3d Roval Veteran Battalion. 

At Warwick, Mary, wife of Walter Ra- 
ding, Esq. late of Westcoates, near Lei- 
cestershire. 

March 8. At St. Magnus, near Bremen, 
J. E, Heyman, Esq. late of Hackney, 

At Pentonville, aged 77, Rich. Brewer, 
esq. an eminent solicitor in Cow-lane (now 
calied King-street,) West Smithfield, He 
was elected in 1774 into the Common 
Council for Farringdon Without, avd was 
many years Deputy of the North side of 
that extensive ward, 

At Hanbury, Worcestershire, the Rey, 
W. Burslem, many years Rector of that 
place. 

InGreat George-street, Hanover-square, 
the wife of Thomas Talbot Harington, Esq. 
of Seaforth House, Simon’s Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. 

At Bath, the Right Hon. Lady Louisa 
Butler, aunt to the late Earl of Lanesbo- 
rough, 

March 9. At Stone Castle, Kent. at an 
advanced age, the relict of the lave J. T. 
Savary, Esq. of Greenwich, 

At Beverley, Lieut. Gen. Cheney. 

At Tooting Common, aged 27, Mary- 
Auve, wife of Robert Taylor, jun, esq. of 
Tolmer’s Hall, only child of the Rev. Jobn 
Watkins, of Clifton Campville, Stafford- 
shire. 

At Kennington, in his 7Ist year, Ro- 
bert Atkinson, esq. 

March 10. Tnis night, on an alarm of 
fire being given, Mr. W. H. Goldwyer, a 
respectable Surgeon, in Bridge-street, 
Bath, left his house to attend it. In Me- 
ryport-street, he fell down in a fit; and, 
although the most prompt medical as- 
sistance was afforded, the vital spark 
had fled. 

At Newington Green, the widow of the 
late Robert Wyatt, esq. 

John R. Cocker, esq. of Lower Gros 
venor-street, 

In Quebec-street, in ber 85d year, Mra. 
Augusta Manners, second and only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Right Hon, 
Lord William Manners, and aunt to Sir 
William Mavners, bart. 

W. Raleigh Smith, esq. Collector of the 
Customs at Southampton, and late Chief 
Magistrate of that town, 

At Brighton (having survived his young- 
est daughter only a fortwight), in bis 46th 

year, 
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year, Heory- Francis Wintle, Esq. of Wal- 
worth. 

At Northaw, Herts, in his 64th year, 
Nathanie! Gould, esq. of Manchester. 

Suddenly, aged 68, Samuel! Rush, esq. 

March 11, At Holloway, in his 67th 
year, Mr. Robert Thorne, one of the old- 
est letter-founders in London. 

At Hammersmith, in his 64th year, J. 
Plank, esq. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Rich. 
Warren, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col, in the 
3d regiment of guards. 

In bis 40th year, Mr, Edmund Aikin, 
architect, fourth son of Dr. Aikin, of Stuke 
Newington. 

In Great Sorrey-street, in hie 86: year, 
W. Sims, esq. formerly Collector of his 
Majesty’s Customs at the Port of London. 

March 12. At Bury st. Edaund’s, at 
a very advanced ege, the relict of Sir Wil- 
liam Dolbevu, bart. of Finedon Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

Martha-Maria, wife of Richard Ark- 
wright, jun, esq. of Ashbourn Hall, Der- 
byshire. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of Avoch, 
Ross-shire, 

March 13. Iv Barton Crescent, James 
Wohne, esq. 

At Stamwford-hill, in his 82d year, G, 
Burge, esq. 

in Gower-street, aged 25, Mr. William 
Oliver, late of the Hon. Bast India Com- 
pany’s service, 

March 14. At Newington, in Surrey, 
in his 74th year, Mr. Thomes Bateman, 
one of the principal Clerks iv the 44. and 
5k. per cent. Anonity Offices, in the Bak 
of England ; and Father of the Worsbipful 


Company of Vintners in the City of Lon- 
don, of which Company he was chosen 
Master in the year 1796. He was a man 
whose whole conduct through life was most 
strictly just, honourable, and faithful. 

At Wandsworth, in his 77th year, J. 
Mackie, esq. j 

At Stoke Newington, Anne, the wife of 
Daniel Goff, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 84, Michael Un- 
derwood, M.D. many years Physician to 
the British Lying-in Hospital, and the ac- 
couchear who was engaged at the birth of 
her late Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte. —Dr. Underwood was the only 
sorviving Licentiate in Midwifery of the 
London College of Physicians, thet class 
having beer no longer distinguished from 
other Licentiates. 

In Sloane street, in his 81st year, Gen, 
Walker, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Archer’s Lodge, near Southampton, 
Sem. Harrison, esq. many years Magis- 
trate of the County of Hants. 

March 15. At Lympstou, Devonshire, 
aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Capt, Edward Howorth, R.N.—This Lady 
was well known in the literary world, and 
for the many admirable productions of her 
pencil, 

in Long Acre, iv her 82d year, the mo- 
ther of Mr. Abbott, auctioneer, of the 
Strand, 

At Newbury, Berks, the Rev. J. P. Hew- 
lett, M.A, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

At Browley, aged 84, Mr. Jacob Chaille, 
of the East lodia Company’s Home Ser- 
vie. 

March 21. In bis 78th year, Mr, W. 
Fouch, of Norton-falgate. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from February @2, to March @1, 1820. 


Christened. d Baried. Qand 5 £00] 50 and 80 191 
Males - 935 1817 Males 973 1998 5and 10 81] 60and 70 196 
Females.- 882 Females 956 10 and 20 «©6612 | 70 and 80-333 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 935 20 and SO 151 | 80and90 60 
30 aad 40 ol 100 12 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 220 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 18, 1820. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat; Rye |Barly | Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 

s dis. dis. dis. djs. a. e,. & djs. d's. ~ <= 

Middlesex 76 4/40 0/37 11/28 5/41 2) Essex 71 3/52 0136 6,27 38 4 
Surrey 75 1135 6/37 1/27 O44 O}/Kent 14 4/35 0/36 6,26 39 g 
Hertford 69 10}40 0/39 3/27 9/43 6/|Sussex 70 9100 O38 024 48 0 
Bedford 70 6/43 0/33 6/26 3/42 1)/Suffolk 71 $8 10 
412 4 
39 10 
4S 
47 
00 
37 
00 
00 


10 0194 296 


] 
Huntingdon 64 600 0/56 024 4/41 10)Cambridge63 4/00 O92 919 
Northampt. 68 800 0/35 1/4 241 3|\Norfolk 69 11/59 O52 9,92 
0/3 








Rutlend =§- 72 0}00— 0/38 «G28 0/55 G||Lincoln 67 11/00 0/36 11/21 
Leicester 68 93,00 424 0/44 6|/ York 66 639 457 3:23 
Nottingham 71 1042 9126 850 0/Durham 68 0/00 0100 024 
Derby 69 400 jst 7/24 655 6|/Northum. 71 6/44 0/53 1/25 
Stafford 75 000 5,26 7/47 6|/Cumberl. 71 5/47 4/29 7/26 
Salop "3 5/38 4/56 10] Westmor. 71 0/36 0133 Bley 
Hereford 68 951 2: \26 8/50 4/|Lancaster 69 1000 0/00 0/25 
Worcester 71 6, 39 651 5/50 0/Chester 66 600 O42 0/94 
Warwick 72 2/00 0/38 4/27 250 6)/Flint 61 4100, 0/38 10/95 
Wilts 71 000 0}: 25 3/48 2/Dendigh 63 5/00 039 3:23 
Berks 78 6/00 (27 7/44 TiAnglesea 67 000 0154 O17 
Oxford 74 100 0/36 ‘ 7/45 6)/Carnarvon 70 8/00 0/34 8/21 
Bucks 71 3/00 0/42 9|| Merioneth 72 1/50 040 oj29 
Brecon 68 6/90 0/3; Vj00 0 /Cardigan 64 000 034 O12 
Moutgomery68 9/00 0/35 2 3}00 0)/Pembroke 58 800 0:53 11/17 
Raduor = TL 5.00 28 9'00 O!/Carmarth. 66 200 032 OT 
Glamorgan 69 0/00 0/32 Q/22 

Gloucester 73 11/00 037 O87 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 76 0/00 0/38 Ivt 
17 Ast 5435 5j24 1045 5//Monm. 73 8/00 0/34 8/25 

Devon 69 10/00 OS2 2/00 

Cornwall 69 4/00 O31. 4/24 

Dorset 73 6/00 0134 O97 

\}Hants 71 8100 037 10/24 

PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 27, 65s. to 70s. 
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OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, March 19, 26s, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 22, 35s. 63d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 20. 
Kent Bags.............. 3/. 3s. to Si. 12s. | Kent Pockets ...... eve SL 8s. to SL 18s, 
Sussex Ditto ...cococee 2% 16s. to 3’ 5s | Sussex Ditwo .......... 3/ 3s. to Sl. 10s. 
Besex Ditto.....c0.00--5 Of. Os. to O% Os. | Essex Di.to........ evee Sl, Os. to Sl. 200. 


AVERAGR PRICE OP HAY AND STRAW. March 27: 
S. James's, Hay 44. Is Gd. Straw id. 11s. 6d. Clover 5/. 4s. 6d —Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 8s. 
Straw 14, 16s. Clover 64 10s.—Sin.tifieid, tay 4/25 6d. Straw 1d, Las. Ciover 64. 185. 6d, 


SMITHFIELD, March 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
BE nin sccende sonccipecedits OG. Gp Gk “GH 8 Qetiiicciccicccccccessenencale C8 @ Gs Of 
Motion écecneeneneets O04, te Ce 14d. Head of Catile at Market March 27: 
Mitti®i»=enems Cea a Beas's .....0.00.0008 2569 Calves 130, 
POh.ocintmus Gh wt, Ge Sbeep and Lams 11,800 Pigs 250, 


COALS, March 27: Newcastle 32s. 61. to 42s, Od. —Sunderland, 33s, Od. to 43s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. Towa Tallow 72s. Od. Yellow Russia 67s, 
SOAP, Yellow 86s. Mottled 98s. Curd 102:.-CANDLES, Is. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 13;. Od. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1820. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 
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Prinied by J Nichols and Sa, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


